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DEDICATION 


Although many of the records found in this book were located in conventional places such as 
LDS records, marriage and cemetery records, old newspapers, censuses, military records, and the like, the 
most interesting information came from the descendants of the ladies who made the quilt top featured in it. 
This book could not have been as complete as it is without their assistance. I would especially like to thank 
Garnett (White) and John Angel, Ruth (Scott) Bartlett (Mrs. Myron Bartlett), Pauline Bender (Russell 
County Historical Society), Reva (Pooley) Berry, Richard Bourn, Donald and Winnie Brown, Helen 
(Dodson) Burger, Linda (Pooley) Colwell, Sheila (Martin) Chambers, Grace (McGuire) Claussen, Bob 
Crawford, Charles Lee Crawford, Don Crawford, Ed and Nancy Crawford, Edith Dwinelle (Mrs. Ray 
Dwinelle), Joyce (Post) Eikmieir, Leona Fink (Mrs. Jackie Fink), Laura (Mothershed) Fox, Barbara 
(Koehler) Griffin, Velma (Hoopes) Grimes, Millard Harrell, Bobbi Harrison, Louise Helscher (Mrs. Bryan 
Helscher), Barbara (Houser) Hillegeist, Fannie (Ewing) Kerr, Robert Kirkpatrick, William Kirkpatrick, 
Margaret (Pooley) Maupin, Jane (Mothershed) Oberg, Rita (Fink) Meili, Jean (Marlow) Parker, Violet 
(White) Parsons, Virginia (Kirkpatrick) Ponton, Marie (Post) Quenzer, Verla (Pickett) Quick, Della 
(Pooley) Richmond, Vernita (Bartlett) Scott, Bob Shepherd, Kay Stearns, Bebe Thomas, Joanne 
VanCoevern, Reta (Bartlett) Weller, Jackie Wenger, Charles Dale White, Mildred Zeigler (Mrs. Glen 
Zeigler), and Denzell (Anderson) Zimmerman. They shared photographs, memories, and memorabilia with 
me even though they must surely have wondered why a stranger in Ohio was so interested in a group of 
women who lived in a small town in Kansas over 70 years ago. As I think of it, this book is a form of quilt 
itself, patched together from the reminiscences of children, grandchildren, nieces and nephews. [hope we 
have done justice to the great ladies from whom they descend. 


PARADISE, KANSAS, 1920’s 
Photograph provided by Velma Grimes; buildings identified by Jean Parker 

The buildings on the left side, beginning at bottom left: J.T. Harrell’s hardware storage building, J.T. Harrell’s hardware store, a 
shoe repair and cream station (or vice versa), the bank, S.T. Brown’s store, and the school. The Methodist church is in the top 
center of the photograph. 

Then on the right side, Wiley Martin’s home is way up at the top right. Hockett’s garage is out to the far right of the grocery 
store. Then come a series of buildings which housed the post office, the drug store, and a cafe; and in the left front is a building 
which was used at different times as a bank, a cream station, and a cafe. It is currently a cafe, and according to Jean, the “food 


is good!” 
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THE QUILTTOP 

I purchased a signature quilt top at the Burton, Ohio, Century Village Quilt Festival in June of 2001. Based 
on the colors of the fabrics used for the borders— neon pink, neon orange, and neon green— some misguided soul 
had decided to quilt it at some time in the early 1970’s. I removed those borders, and my sister Debbie Viebranz and 
I have replaced them with a reproduction fabric. 

As I looked at the quilt, I began to wonder about the ladies who pieced it and wished I could see 
photographs of them and know a bit about their lives— and thus began the pleasurable process of learning about 
them. By using the social security death records on line to match the names of the quilters with the locations where 
they died, I was able to learn within 10 or 15 minutes that the signature quilt top that these ladies had pieced and 
signed was made in the community around Paradise, Kansas. A few weeks later I was able to conclude that it had 
to have been made early in 1934 by combining information about two of the quilters: the fact that Ula Bartlett White 
lived in Colorado from the time she married until 1934, and the fact that Hazel Dodson Harrell, who was single when 
she signed her quilt block, married on May 5, 1934. 

One of the most poignant things about the quilt is that it was made during the “Hard Times.” Helen 
Dodson Burger, both daughter and sister to women who made blocks for this quilt top, told me about living in 
Paradise, Kansas, in the 1930’s. She said that at the time the quilt was being pieced, the town of Paradise was living 
under Dust Bowl conditions. “We would walk to school and see a cloud coming up in the west or the southwest. 
It would usually be dust. My mother would put wet sheets over the windows and doors to keep the dust out, but 
when we woke up in the morning, there would be a blanket of dust over our beds. We could see the shape of our 
head in the dust on our pillows. You’d have to wipe off the table before you could use it.” 

Donald Brown, the son of Cora Brown who also made a block for this quilt top, remembers watching a dust 
cloud coming from the west and seeking shelter with a number of people in the cafe across the street. Suddenly 
they could not see the stores opposite them as “dust like a solid blanket” moved into the town; then the cloud 
passed over the cafe itself and “everything went dark.” When it was over, someone came into the cafe, saw the 
people inside covered with dust, was struck by their appearance, and described them as “ghosts.” 

In Kansas: A Land of Contrasts, Robert Richmond wrote that “the dust really began to blow in 1933 and for 
four years western Kansas was part of the Great Plains “Dust Bowl.” He wrote of “black blizzards” which halted 
traffic, closed schools, closed businesses and made “bright electric street signs” impossible to see. In places where 
rain mixed with the dust, it actually rained “mud balls.” In one year the Paradise Farmer recorded the deaths of 
several young men who died of dust pneumonia, an accumulative condition brought on by working too often and 
too long in clouds of dust. One was the brother of a woman who made a block for this quilt. 

They could not grow anything. “Only the Russian thistles thrived and were used to feed the stock. The 
federal government shipped canned meat and fruit and vegetables into the city for the poor. They called them 
commodities,” remembered Helen Burger. “Everyone was poor.” Most of the older people that I spoke to in the 
process of documenting this quilt recalled that one way people survived a rather desperate financial situation was 
by bringing their cream and eggs into town every Saturday night. Helen recalled, “They would run the milk 
through the separator and sell the cream and eggs in order to buy groceries. There were two grocers in town: S.T. 
Brown and John Loreg. They would ship the eggs and cream to Salina. I’m sure it (the cream) must have been sour 
when they got it.” A story in the Farmer said that six cent eggs and nine cent cream did not go far. But I guess it 
went far enough. 

It must be recognized that dust was not the only problem the quilters and their families faced. The 1930’s 
saw economic depression, floods, a measles epidemic, and drought as well as dust storms. The farmers were 
besieged by beetles, grasshoppers, and jack rabbits that had to be rounded up in huge numbers and clubbed to 
death. But during this time when Paradise, Kansas, was far less than a paradise, the ladies of the town would get 
together at each other’s homes and enjoy working together on a project that generally involved embroidery or 
quilting. Helen Burger remembered driving her mother to each of the women’s homes, to whichever home the 
group was meeting in that week. 

Other children of the ladies who made this quilt top recalled that the women would sometimes make quilts 
together as a method of socializing. This quilt top may have been made under such circumstances. But the ladies 
also made signature quilts to raffle off in order to acquire funds for the United Methodist Church. It is possible that 
this quilt top was intended for a raffle and was just never finished and somehow made its way to Ohio 68 years later. 
Or it could have come from another source and served another purpose. It is clear from the quality of workmanship 
in some of the blocks in it that most of the ladies were not accomplished quilters. The women were between 74 and 
25 years of age and would, therefore, have been varied in their levels of skill. It didn’t even bother them that they 
were using different background fabrics for their blocks. This is a quilt top made for the sheer pleasure of it. 

When I look at this quilt top, I see it as an affirmative statement in the face of all that was happening to 
these women. I see it as an act of courage that they sought each other out, found pleasure and comfort in each other 
and in their handwork, and that they made the best of things— that they, literally as well as figuratively, made 
something good out of the scraps that had been given to them— and that they could forget in the creation of 
something beautiful, everything that wasn’t. 
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SOURCES 

All quotations from the Paradise Farmer were taken from microfilmed copies of the newspaper borrowed 
from the Kansas State Historical Society. The Farmer was one of those great small town newspapers which 
recorded the news that was closest to the hearts of those reading it and is, therefore, a genealogist’s dream. I went 
through all the issues published between 1924 and 1938. From them I selected representative notices concerning 
the ladies and their families. It would take far more space than I have hereto reproduce all references to these 
energetic ladies’ doings. Suffice it to say that the minutiae of their lives— their travels, their shopping expeditions, 
their dental and medical forays, their visitors, their illnesses, and constant round of parties, club meetings, picnics, 
showers, family reunions, and dinners— all made an appearance in the papers. 

Other quotations are from Family Heritage Album of Russell County, Kansas— published by the Family 
Heritage Society of Russell County in 1973, as well as The People Came and Osborne County 1870-1930, Volume 
II, Books 1 and 2. The latter three books were published by the Osborne Genealogical and Historical Association in 
1977, 1981, and 1981, respectively, and provided much information which was given by now dead descendants of 
the ladies. In addition, Sheila Martin Chambers was nice enough to send me copies of recipes taken from the 1915 
Baptist Cook Book which was compiled by the “Ladies of the Baptist Church Paradise Kansas and Their Friends.” 
I would have to guess that the recipes that the ladies submitted were among their best and are included here to add 
a little extra insight into their lives. 

The originals of many of the photographs used in this book were of poor or average quality. Most were 
snapshots, and some are a bit— or more than a bit— blurry, fly-specked, torn, stained and otherwise disheveled. 
However, I think it adds immensely to the value and interest of this book to see the ladies’ faces, so I have used 
whatever photos I could get and have been grateful to have them. 
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i y Above: Millard Harrell, son of Hazel Dodson Harrell, in Paradise about 1945 

: i On the opposite page: The Browns and Nora Addington in 1941. Donald (in ROTC uniform), Eileen, Robert, Tom, 
: Carroll, Cora, Mrs. Keeney (Robert’s mother-in-law), Donna (in the plaid coat), Edna, Nora Addington, Bob Bourne 


(in cap, Edna’s son), Leland and his wife Grace, Dean and his wife Dorothy. In front, Edna’s daughter Beverly and 
Robert’s daughter Dixie. 
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THE LADIES OFTHE QUILT 


1. NORA ADDINGTON: (pictured with the Browns below) 

Nora Addington was born in Kansas in 1888. It seems possible that she was born in Dickinson County, as 
her parents were living there when the 1900 census was taken. Nora’s father, Charles Addington, was born in 
Indiana about 1867— some sources say in Hancock County, Indiana; her mother, Minnie E. Ziebell, was also born 
in Indiana, of aGerman father. Nora’s grandparents were John M. Addington and Elizabeth A. Simms who married 
on July 12, 1860, in Hancock County, Indiana. Her great-grandparents were Charles Addington and Elizabeth Hunt 
and that Charles was descended from Henry and Sarah Burson Addington of South Carolina. 

Nora’s father had died by the time the 1910 census was taken, and her mother was then living with Nora, 
her siblings, and her Uncle Marion Ziebell in Paradise Township in Russell County. Although Nora’s mother had 
some income, when Nora grew older, she helped her mother financially. During the Depression Nora purchased a 
“great big old barn in Russell,” had it torn down, and had the wood used to build a home for her mother. 

Nora had sisters Alice and Maggie and brothers Frank Leroy, Joseph, John and Harold. She never married, 
and had her own babies, but she had contact with many children, as she taught Sunday School at the United 
Methodist Church in Paradise for years. And she had a child of the heart. Helen Dodson Burger says that Nora was 
very close to “Donald, the Browns’ youngest son; she practically raised him.” 

Helen is referring to Tom Brown and his wife Cora White who had a slew of attractive children, one of 
whom was the much-loved Donald. Nora made her living by working in the Browns’ general merchandise/grocery 
store in Paradise. Marie Post Quenzer recalls that Nora “was there from early in the morning until the store closed. 
She was at that store all the time.” Tom Brown himself certainly kept long hours. The store was open from at least 
7 a.m. to 7 p.m. Monday through Saturday and from 9 a.m.-1 p.m.on Sundays. He and his wife Cora trusted Nora; 
Nora even traveled as a buyer for their store on at least one occasion. More to the point, she lived with them, ate 
every meal with them, and, according to Donald, was a “member of the family her whole life.” 

Donald himself agrees that Nora was very fond of him as well as other of the Browns’ younger children. He 
describes her as enjoyable, pleasant, the type of person whom everyone liked. She was very involved with the 
church and even filled in as janitor when necessary— she would go to church early with Donald and start the wood 
fires to warm the building before the service. Helen Dodson Burger remembers her Sunday School teacher, Nora 
Addington, as a “very nice, very proper woman. If there was such a thing as a ‘perfect’? woman, it was her.” Helen 
also notes that Nora acted very much like the “old maid that she was.” 

Nora was there for all three of the “great occasions” in Donald’s life. The first occurred when he was 7 and 
Nora took him to Manhattan, Kansas, in her Model T Ford down the Blue Line Highway, Kansas State Highway 18. 
He remembers watching telegraph and telephone poles, looking for the blue bands of color that would tell them 
they were on the right road, as there were no route numbers posted on Kansas roads then. Instead, the highways 
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were color-coded and arrows would be painted along with color bands on the poles strung along the highways 
to tell you which way to go. 

The second “great occasion” occurred when he was 13, and he was able to attend the Chicago World’s 
Fair of 1933. One of the teachers from the school and his wife and Nora and Donald took the train to Evanston, 
Illinois, where they sublet an apartment for ten days or so. At that time teachers were subletting their apartments 
to fair goers to earn a bit of money that summer. 

And the third occasion occurred later when he, his mother, his sister Eileen, and Nora drove from Paradise 
to Colorado, New Mexico, and Texas. Donald remembers driving up to the top of Pike’s Peak and being too nervous 
to drive down. His sister had to do that. They visited a cousin in El Paso as well as his Aunt Bertha in Belen, New 
Mexico, who had moved there to take care of her sister Effie. Effie had died of tuberculosis in 1924. 

Donald also remembers that when he was “real young” that he went with Nora to her uncle’s home. The 
uncle would butcher hogs and make mincemeat and “wonderful pies.” At one time Nora drove a coupe which had 
a wide shelf behind the front seat instead of a second seat. Donald was small enough to sleep on that shelf. 

Nora’s life closed as Donald’s adult life was beginning. While in the military, he married Winifred 
Valentine Holbrook, an army nurse, in 1943 and embarked upon a life with her. Nora died a few years after Donald 
married— perhaps around 1946— and was buried in the Russell Cemetery. Forty years later, one of her Sunday 
school students, Lydie Houser, wrote that Nora was one of the most influential people in her life. 


From the Paradise Farmer: 

October 9, 1922: “Miss Nora Addington goes as a delegate from the Paradise Rebekah Lodge to Lawrence, Kansas 
to attend Grand Lodge at that place which meets on October 9". The new I.0.0.F. home at Manhattan will be 
dedicated during this meeting.” 

July 2, 1923: “Miss Mary Roundtree of Lincoln was a guest at Paradise a week ago Sunday with Miss Nora 
Addington, remaining a few days the beginning of the week to visit other friends at Paradise.” 

March 23, 1925: “Miss Nora Addington has been out of the store several days this week helping to care for the sick 
at S.T. Brown’s.” 

August 3, 1925: “Miss Nora Addington, of the Brown store, is in St. Joseph, Mo., this week buying goods for the 
store. Miss Rosa Howe accompanied her.” 

December 27, 1926: “Miss Nora Addington ate Christmas dinner with her aunt and uncle, Sally and Chris 
Gabelmann of the Fairport country.” 

January 11, 1931: “Arthur Chesney’s Sunday School class entertained Miss Addington’s class at a party in the 
church basement on New Year’s night. Nineteen persons were present and spent a most happy evening. A 
delicious lunch was served.” 

February 1, 1932: “Those from here who went to Russell to attend the county wide Farm Bureau meeting Thursday 
were Mrs. F.D. Angel, Mrs. M.F. Fritts, Mrs. Bert Shores, Mrs. J.T. Harrell, Mrs. G.O. Greene, Mrs. Robert Roda, and 
Mrs. Robert Anderson. Those who went Friday were Mrs. F.D. Angel and Miss Addington.” 

November 5, 1934: “The boys and girls and their Sunday School teachers Miss Addington and Mrs. J.W. Gilchrist 
went to the Angel farm last Friday for the purpose of gathering wood for the church. After accumulating quite a 
supply they enjoyed a weinie roast.” 

March 3, 1936: “Miss Nora Addington entertained her Intermediate Sunday School class last Friday evening 
after school. The children played games out doors until supper time. Lunch was served in the basement of the 
church with the help of Mrs. C.E. Day and Mrs. Helen Fritts. Indoor games took up the rest of the evening. Those 
present were: Richard Angel, Albert Whitman, John Angel, Violet White, Wilda Bartlett, Dale White, Warren 
Dougherty, Vivian Thompson, Lex Thompson, Phyllis Paulsen, Harold Loy, Francis Paulsen, Bobbie Robbins, 
Ruby Loreg, Mary Chaney, Dale Post, Reuben Webster, Pauline Hutchcraft, and Howard Dodson. Those members 
who were unable to attend were: Dorothy and Roy Schwerdfeger, Pauline and Billie Williamson, Louise and A Ibert 
Corwin and DeMont Ewing.” 


2. ADA (WORLEY) ANGEL: (pictured on the opposite page) 

Ada Angel was born May 11, 1890, on the Worley Ranch, 3 miles west of Paradise, Kansas. Her mother, 
Elizabeth Adeline Bowlby, the daughter of Samuel Coleman Bowby and Sarah Williams Ross, was born on 
October 24, 1853, in Greene County, Pennsylvania. Elizabeth was a strong, religious woman who preached in the 
“Come-outer Holiness Movement” in her early days. Her parents settled in Natoma Township, Osborne County in 
1877. Elizabeth had first married Albert Stevens, but in 1877 he was stung to death by bees while raking hay. She 
then married David Worley on December 2, 1878, in Osborne County, Kansas. 

Ada’s father, David Robert Worley, “a large rancher and prominent in Republican politics” according to 
his obituary in the Lincoln Republican of Osborne County, was born in Greene County, Pennsylvania, on August 
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2, 1848. His parents were John I. Worley and Marie Gordon; his grandfather was David R. Worley, born in 1775. 
Ada’s father, David, died at the Worley ranch on January 5, 1919, and her mother, Elizabeth, on May 6, 1940. 

Ada hada sister Alta Lee who married Willette Ransom Correll and had 3 children; a sister Alice Marie who 
married George Ogden Greene and had a son; a brother John Ingram, who sadly, was one of the men who died of 
Dust Pneumonia on March 30, 1937, leaving a wife Ilah (Eden)and two children; and a brother Samuel who married 
Alberta Alexander but had no children. 

Ada must have been a bright woman. According to Dale White, she had the distinction of being the first 
college graduate in Paradise, majoring in home economics at Kansas State. She also taught school in Idaho. Ada 
must have had confidence in herself, as her daughter-in-law, Garnett White Angel, remembers her as an outspoken 
person who was very involved in her community. 

She was also much involved in the doings of the United Methodist Church of Paradise, as she worked in 
the church and was a member of the Women’s Fellowship, which, among other things, made quilts to raffle off in 
order to get funds for the church. (Ada was a quilter and had a quilt frame at home.) Garnett’s siblings, Dale White 
and Violet White Parsons, remember that Ada would take children out to the Methodist Camp meetings and prayer 
meetings in her car. The camp meetings were held every month during the summer, lasting a week at a time. 

Helen Dodson Burger remembers Ada as a kind-hearted woman who was charmingly unusual in some 
ways. “Ada was the president of the Ladies’ Farm Bureau. She loved to go to the meetings. Before she would go, 
she would cook up a bunch of food for the family to eat while she was gone. And she would make a big tub of apples 
and a big tub of popcorn so that they could eat that if they ran out.” Helen also remembers that Ada would have 
children lie on the floor on hot summer days and would sprinkle them with a sprinkling bottle to cool them off. 

Edith Dwinelle, daughter-in-law of Maude Dwinelle (another woman who made a block for this quilt top), 
laughed as she remembered the exuberant Ada. She says Ada loved “to go.” Anywhere was fine— to visit friends, 
to go to Russell or Paradise. She would go out with her friend Fannie Shores, telling her husband Floyd that there 
“was something in the cupboards or on the board.” Fannie Shores left diaries which frequently refer to going out 
with Ada. I was hard pressed to find a notice of a meeting or party that did not list Ada among the attendees. She 
seemed to be interested in everything and took the lead on most occasions. 

Edith also remembers going to 
Ada’s home once to give her 
something and finding Ada’s kids 
making cookies. She said they 
would roll the dough out on the 
table and cut out the cookies, then 
scrape the leftover dough off the 
table and roll it out again. Edith 
found that procedure a little worri- 
some and did not sample the 
cookies, though she was invited to 
do so. 

On June 28, 1916, Ada married 
Floyd Dwight Angel, a farmer and 
civil engineer or surveyor who 
traveled all over the country in his 
job. She inherited a part of the 
Worley Ranch when her mother 
died. Helen Burger says Ada and 
Floyd lived in a “great big house 
that had an indoor bathroom long 
before anyone else had one. They 
had hired men. It was a big ranch.” 
Helen herself worked for the 
Worleys, taking care of Ada’s 
mother. Helen also recalls that 
when Ada and Floyd decided to 
add a bathroom and the price for 
that was told to them, that Floyd 
had a “seizure” from the shock of it. 

Edith Dwinelle remembers that 
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Ada and her friends chuckled over her family’s appearance in the Ripley’s Believe it or Not column in Kepler's 
Weekly. They were in the column as “Angels” in “Paradise.” The name of the family and the name of the town 
seemed to provoke endless amusement, as I found it mentioned in the Farmer several times. 

Ada and Floyd had a daughter Mary Elizabeth who married Frederick Ray Cunningham and lived in 
Fresno, California, as an adult and a son John who married Garnett Ula White and remained in Paradise, Kansas. 
She also had a son Richard Robert who was born in 1923 and died in 1984. Ada herself lived to be almost 81, dying 
on July 6, 1971, at the Lucas Rest Home in Lucas, Kansas. If meetings are held in Heaven, I’II bet she’s in charge of 
them. 


From the Paradise Farmer: 
September 20, 1920: “Floyd Angel’s team ran away last Thursday near the Tom Helscher place and Mrs. Angel 
and baby were thrown violently to the ground, and it is a miracle that both were not killed. Mrs. Angel suffered a 
nervous shock and the baby was cut in the back. Dr. Drake of Natoma was called and took several stitches in the 
cut on the little one’s back, and gave attention to his mother. Mr. Angel, who had the lines, was not thrown from the 
conveyance. The rig and harness were somewhat damaged.” 
November 1, 1920: “The following were among those who marketed wheat in Paradise during the week: ...W.P. 
Bartlett...and A. Angel.” 
November 15, 1920: “Yes, Paradise has had Angels for some time. It is the home of the angels and birds of Paradise 
and why not?” 
November 7, 1921: “Mr. and Mrs. F.C. Angel are rejoicing over that new boy that arrived at their place Nov. 1*, 
1921.” 
February 13, 1922: “N.L. Harris, poultry specialist from the Kansas State Agricultural College will give a 
demonstration in the “Culling of Poultry” at the Worley ranch at 2:00 p.m. on Wednesday, Feb. 15. After the culling 
demonstration Mr. Harris will talk on “Incubation and Care of Chicks.” You are invited to be present.” 
April 26, 1925: “Mr. Angel was down town Thursday and informs the writer that dead cat fish were lying thick for 
three feet wide around the edge of his water pond Monday and on Thursday the pond was full of water.” 
“There was more water went down Paradise Creek last Wednesday night than has run down that creek for 
two or more years.” 
September 28, 1925: “Mrs. Angel entertained her Sunday school class Friday evening with a party. A nice crowd 
of the young people were there in spite of the rain and a fine time was reported by all. That is one thing our young 
people need is some kind of clean entertainment, and we as parents should always make some effort to provide some 
kind for them. It is just as important for young folks to have a good time as it is for them to eat, and they will try to 
find it one way or the other.” 
February 22, 1926: “ ‘Hello, central, give me the Angel’s in Paradise.’ A long distance operator for the United 
Telephone company at Hays, Ks. was somewhat surprised recently when a subscriber asked for the Angel’s in 
Paradise. However she established connection with the small town of Paradise sixteen miles north of Russell, 
located a Mr. Angel for the party desired.— Russell Record. Yes there are six Angels in Paradise and others would 
like admission providing they could furnish proper credentials.” 
August 9, 1926: “The Human Interest Club had a record in attendance when they met at the Mark home Friday 
afternoon. Light refreshments were served and all reported having had a good time. Those present were as follows: 
Misses Emma Howe, Rheta Pickett, Esther Bourn, Christine Pooley, Esther Boedeker, Mary Booth, Rosa Howe, 
Janie Pooley, Vesta Boedeker and Mrs. Edwards. Weare sorry that Mrs. Angel was unable to come— the first time 
since the club was organized, a year ago Friday.” 
August 25, 1930: “Mr. and Mrs. John Angel and Mary, John and Richard and Mrs. Elizabeth Worley returned 
Tuesday from a motor trip in the west. While they were gone they visited Mr. and Mrs. B.L. Johnson who live in 
Nampa, Idaho, where Mr. Johnson runs a department store. Mr. Johnson formerly owned a store here which he sold 
to J.H. Isenberger. They saw Mr. Birch who formerly lived on the Whitson place near the Green school house. He 
is running a Ford garage in Boise. At Enterprise, Oregon they visited Mrs. Worley’s brother, Enoch Bowlby, Mrs. 
Lulu Bowlby and Mrs. Mae Hanson. At Fairfield, Idaho they visited county attorney and Mrs. R.M. Angel. R.M. 
Angel and F.D. Angel are brothers. They stopped to see Oley Mothershed and family at Hanson, Idaho.” 
January 11, 1931: “Mrs. F.D. Angel and son John returned last night from Rochester where they have been for 
several weeks. We are mighty glad to have them back with us again.” 
February 1, 1932: “Those from here who went to Russell to attend the county wide Farm Bureau meeting Thursday 
were Mrs. F.D. Angel, Mrs. M.F. Fritts, Mrs. Bert Shores, Mrs. J.T. Harrell, Mrs. G.O. Greene, Mrs. Robert Roda, and 
Mrs. Robert Anderson. Those who went Friday were Mrs. F.D. Angel and Miss Addington.” 
February 8, 1932: “M.E. Ladies Aid will meet Wednesday afternoon with Mrs. F.D. Angel.” 
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March 28, 1932: “DEBATE— Resolved: That this modern scientific age is conducive of a broader, deeper, and 
| more comprehensive spirituality in our Sunday schools and religious work than in any former period. 
A ffirmative— Prof. Ray Wagoner, W.E. Keeney. Negative—Prof. Boyd, Mrs. F.D. Angel. Music— Luray Quartet. 
What place should our Sunday School occupy in our community life?— Mrs. E.C. Simmons. Music— Paradise H.S. 
Glee Club. What are the aims and objectives of religious education?— Prof. Walter E. Niles. Music— Fairport. 
| Benediction— Rev. Kaiser. Basket Dinner at church— everyone invited. 
March 1933: “Mrs. Floyd Angel and Mrs. T.A. Helscher were in Luray Monday. Mrs. Angel purchased eggs for 
setting from Mrs. Wyckoff.” 
July 24, 1933: “Last Friday afternoon at 2 o’clock the Busy Bees 4-H club and the Amherst 4-H club started on a 
tour of the projects of the two clubs. The two groups met at the home of Joe Kvasnicka Jr., where the clothing 
projects were on exhibition. From there they drove to the Harrell farm to see Junior’s two Angus calves. The next 
stop was at Angel’s to look at the two Chester White pigs Johnnie and Richard are feeding and to see Mary’s jelly, 
a part of her canning project...” 
| “..In a few minutes the Cub Reporter was traveling down towards Luray. Past Paradise where the Angels 
live, and perhaps where the big snake may have been heading for, for was there not a serpent in the Garden of 
Eden?...” 
| (Ed. Note: Della Pooley Richmond told me that the big snake joke made the rounds during the 1930’s. “What it was 
was somebody would go out and make marks in the dust” that looked like the track of a big snake. “I think some 
people didn’t have enough to do,” Della adds.) . 
January 28, 1935: “The Home Economics Club will meet with Mrs. J.T. Harrell Thursday, Jan. 31 instead of Feb. 7 
as previously scheduled. Mrs. S.T. Brown and Mrs. Harrell will give a demonstration and Mrs. Angel will direct 
plans for the next nutrition lesson. In addition to the regular program of work there will be a short program which 
was sent out from Manhattan for this meeting. Members are requested to be there promptly at two o’clock do that 
business matters may be attended to readily leaving sufficient time for the project work. Old members wishing to 
renew their membership do so at the next meeting if possible. Roll call: My best dried fruit recipe.” 
December 7, 1936: “Mrs. F.D. Angel of Paradise in an article entitled “Every woman an Intelligent Voter— and 
Why?” in “The Nation’s Agriculture”, the official organ of the National Farm Bureau Federation says that women 
frequently vote for the wrong candidate because they follow the dictators, comply with prejudices and q 
superstitions, rely on false information or none at all as a remedy. She advocated complete explanations of the i 
mechanics of voting, the fair presentation of the issues of the day, and elimination of chiselers. Mrs. Angel is a 
member of the home and community committee of the State Farm Bureau. She also takes a very active part in the 
Russell County Farm Bureau.” 
April 5, 1937: “John Ingram Worley, son of David R. and Elizabeth Bowlby Worley, was born at Paradise, Kansas, 
Feb. 7, 1887 and departed this life March 30, 1937, aged 50 years, 1 month and 20 days. He grew to manhood on the 
ranch where he was born. He had the unique distinction of entering this life and departing it in the same room. He 
enlisted in the U.S. Infantry at Fort Logan, Colo. In January, 1913, serving his country in the military service for 
seven years. During the World War he participated in six major engagements: Marne sector, Belleau Woods, 
Champagne-Marne defensive, Aisne-Marne offensive, St. Mihiel offensive, Meuse-Argonne offensive. And 
served with the Army of Occupation in Germany. He was discharged Jan. 21, 1930 at Camp Pike, Arkansas with the 
rank of supply sergeant. He held several specific citations for marksmanship. He was married to Ilah Irene Eden, 
Paradise, Kans. To this union two children were born, John Ingram, jr., aged 9, and Alice Marie 7...” 
April 19, 1937: “The Farmer has word this (Monday) morning that John Miller, Paradise farmer, died early this 
morning at the St. Anthony hospital at Hays where he was taken last Friday suffering with pneumonia...Lee Loy, 
also of the Paradise community, passed away at 4:30 a.m. Thursday, April 15, his death also being due to 
pneumonia...These two untimely deaths, added to that of John I. Worley who died recently, bring the toll of 
pneumonia to three in this community just recently.” 

“Buddy Harrell who has been a pneumonia patient at the Hays Hospital for the past 3 weeks is slowly 
improving.” 
(Ed. Note: These deaths were due to dust pneumonia.) 
August 30, 1937:...No town had yet been started, but in 1889, the railroad came through and the first buildings in 
| Paradise were erected. The town of Paradise was originally called “Iva Mar” in honor of the most popular girl here. 
This girl was Mrs. Charles McGuire who lived north of Paradise for several years and then moved to Kansas City 
where she died on February 27, 1937. But one day a traveler passing when the trees and grass were their greenest, 
looked over the beautiful landscape and said, “Paradise” and thus it has been known since. This name was an 
extraordinary one for a town but the community became even more unique when the Angels came to Paradise. 
Although it is always called Paradise, it is still entered as Iva Mar on the township records...” 
February 7, 1938: “The Paradise unit of the Farm Bureau met with Mrs. H.T. Martin last Thursday afternoon. 
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“International Friendship” was the theme of the roll call. Each member chose a foreign country to be used 
throughout the year as a “Friendship Country.” Mrs. Angel finished giving the lesson on figure analysis. The 
. meeting adjourned to meet with Mrs. Helen Fritts March 3%.” 

August 8, 1938: “Mrs. Angel is the proud owner of a new Singer sewing machine.” | 

“The Russell county W.C.T.U. will be held at the M.E. church at Paradise, August 16" from 10:30 a.m. to | 
3:30 p.m. Everybody bring your lunch and spend the day listening to the Temperance and Peace program. Mrs. | 
F.D. Angel, President.” 

October 19, 1938: “Mrs. Angel is in Louisiana attending a Farm Bureau convention. Several have received cards 
from her and she certainly likes it there.” 

December 20, 1938: “Angel From Paradise Declares Life on Farm To Be Heavenly (The heading above is from the 
Times-Picayune, New Orleans, La., of December 13, 1938, and concerns Mrs. Ada Angel, wife of F.D. Angel, who 
lives on a farm west of Paradise. Mrs. Angel returned home Dec. 21 from New Orleans where she had represented 
Russell County at the fourth annual Farm Bureau convention. Mrs. Angel’s picture was also shown along with the 
story we reprint below.— Editor. Among the farmerettes, farmers’ wives, and farmers’ daughters in New Orleans 
attending the fourth annual convention of the Associated Women of American Farm Bureau Federation is Mrs. 
Angel from Paradise. Her full name is Mrs. Ada Angel and she helps operate a 640 acre wheat farm in Paradise, 
Kansas. But these are mere details. To her many friends at the convention, she is ‘the angel from Paradise.’ “But 
I’m used to it by now,” said Mrs. Angel. “You know my maiden name was Worley, and I met my husband in Halley, 
Idaho, and after we were married we came to live on the family farm in Paradise.” Mrs. Angel said that it might be 
carrying the joke too far to say that farm life is heavenly, but added, “It is as close to being celestially perfect as 
anything on this earth. Heaven to me would have to be a place of quiet peace,” she said, “and that is just what my 
farm in Paradise is.” Mrs. Angel’s husband is a civil engineer, leaving her to supervise the operation of the farm, 
where she raises wheat and black Angus cattle. “He said he’d have to keep on with his engineering to make enough 
money to run the farm,” Mrs. Angel remarked with a laugh.” 

January 9, 1939: “Mrs. F.D. Angel’s home was the place of meeting for the Paradise Home Economics Unit of the 
Farm Bureau on January 5, 1939. Eight members answered roll call by naming the “Most Pleasant Person I Know.” 
Mrs. Angel, our recreation leader, led in singing exercises. The club enjoyed a talk given by Mrs. Angel telling of 
her recent trip to New Orleans as representative of the district to the national convention. Adjournment was next in 
order until Feb. 2, when Mrs. Bruner will be hostess.” 

February 27, 1939: “The Senior Ladies’ Aid of the M.E. church met with Mrs. Nixon and Mrs. Smith, Wednesday, 
February 22. Mrs. Angel presided over the meeting. Mrs. Brown led the devotionals, reading Deuteronomy 6:1 to 
9 verses. “Sweet Hour of Prayer” was sung and enjoyed by all. Mrs. Angel led the prayer. Thirteen members 
answered the roll call. The afternoon was spent embroidering on material for the Aid. At the close of the meeting 
a delicious lunch was served by the hostess. Our next meeting will be with Mrs. Benfield, March 11. The Senior Aid 
wishes to thank all who donated pies or helped in any way for our lunch served at the Benfield sale.” 

“The Ivamar Study club met with Mrs. Floyd Houser, Thursday, February 23, at 2:30 p.m. Mrs. Mercer, 
vice-president, acted in place of Mrs. Kvasnicka, our president. Fourteen members answered roll call. Mrs. [lah 
Worley was program leader and Mrs. F.D. Angel was guest speaker, telling of her trip to New Orleans. It was very 
much enjoyed by the club. Mrs. Schroeder sang two numbers, “Sylvia” and “Jus’ a Dreamin,’ accompanied by Mrs. 
Hoisington. The next meeting will be held at the high school, March 9, at 2:30. A famous sculptor from Russell will 
give the program that day. Everyone is welcome.” 

March 11, 1940: “Elizabeth Adeline Bowlby was born in Green County, Pa., October 24, 1853. She was united in 
marriage to David Robert Worley at Osborne, Kans., Dec. 2, 1878. This union was blessed by the birth of five 
children, three who remain to mourn the loss of their mother, namely, Mrs. George Greene of Natoma, Mrs. F.D. 
Angel of Paradise and Sam Worley of Paradise. One daughter passed away in 1907 and one son in 1937. Besides 
the children who mourn there are nine grandchildren and six great grandchildren, and many friends, both of time 
past and of recent years. Mr. Worley preceded his companion in death in January of 1919. Mrs. Worley passed 
away March 6 1940, at her home near Paradise after declining health of two years at the age of 86 years, four months 
and 12 days. Mrs. Worley was a pioneer and has lived at the present home site for 63 years. She was known in 
former years as an evangel of hope and salvation. The record of her life will remain as a tower of strength to many 
lives...Interment was made in the Mt. Herman Cemetery beside her husband...” 

July 22, 1940: “Mrs. Angel left Saturday morning for Lincoln, Nebraska to attend a Farm Bureau meeting.” 
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3. LELIA FLORENCE (WHITMAN) BARTLETT: (pic- 
tured alone and with Vernon on their wedding day) 

Lelia Bartlett was born in Russell County, Kansas, 
on March 13, 1899, and died there on August 9, 1970, 
approaching the age of 71. She was the daughter of 
Frances Albert Whitman and Katherine Pursis Pfeifer; the 
granddaughter of Godfrey Pfeifer and Emeline Snyder; 
and the great-granddaughter of Johann Pfeifer and 
Elisabethe Tracht. Godfrey Pfeifer was a Civil War soldier 
in the 1 Ohio light artillery regiment, company E, who 
received a pension in 1883 due to his lung disease. He and 
his wife had lived in Crawford, Ohio, where he was a farmer 
and a schoolteacher, but after the Civil War, he took up a 
homestead in Kansas, then moved to Banner County, 
Nebraska, and then on to Scottsbluff County, Nebraska, 
and still later, Kansas. 

Their daughter Lelia (pronounced Lee-La) married 
Vernon Clyde Bartlett on July 25, 1921, in Paradise. 
Together they raised cattle and farmed and had 5 children: 
Myron, Vernita (Scott), Wilda 
(Musgrave), Reta Rae (Weller), 
and Neva Lee (Anderson) of Clay 
Center, Kansas. Myron was a 
Seabee during WWII. 

Her daughter-in-law Ruth de- 
scribes Leila as a great person and 
a good mother-in-law who baked 
things for her, babysat for her, and 
never found fault with things her 
children did. She also recalls that 
Lelia enjoyed sewing, made 
potholders, liked to be outside 
horseback riding with her sister- 
in-law Ula Bartlett White, and in 
her later years purchased a kiln and 
enjoyed painting and firing ceram- 
ics. 

Lelia’s daughter Vernita remem- 
bers that her mother sewed all of 
her clothes and those of her 
sisters. Lelia didn’t have to have a 
pattern for the clothes; she would 
just look in the catalogs and go 
from there. Vernita recalls trying to 
pull off the same thing when she 
made her own baby’s clothes and 
that she couldn’t get the dress 
over its head. Clearly, Lelia had a 
gift! And, of course, as Vernita 
says, her family was Lelia’s chief 
concern. 

Vernita’s sister Reta agrees, 
saying she can’t think of a single 
bad memory of her mother whom 
she describes as an exceptionally 
loving person who invariably put 
others’ needs before her own. She 
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recalls Leila lying on her bed and rubbing Reta’s tummy when she was sick. “I always felt better then... I never 
wanted to spend the night with anyone because I would miss her so. I would get homesick.” 

One of Reta’s favorite memories involves bean soup. Reta and her sister Neva spent much of their time 
upstairs playing with paper dolls or cutting up catalogues. Reta remembers Lelia appearing “at the top landing of 
our stairs with two bowls of bean soup, a slice of bread in the bottom of each bowl.” The girls thought it was very | 
special to be served that way. | 

Lelia knew how much Reta loved paper dolls. “Anytime she went anywhere she would bring me back 
paper dolls. She’d always ask me, ‘What do you want me to bring you back?’ Course she knew what my answer 
would be. I never wanted clothes til I outgrew paper dolls. I still have most of them.” 
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Lelia’s Recipe for Date-Filled Cookies, sent by Vernita: 
“My mother loved making these date filled cookies. This is the recipe if you want it.” 
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; 2 cups of Crisco Y2 teaspoon salt 
2 cups of brown sugar 2 teaspoons soda 
2 cups of white sugar 62 cups of flour 
6 eggs 


Combine above ingredients and roll out to 2” thick. (It works well between wax paper.) Spread with filling. 


1 pound dates— chopped 1 cup of water 

3/4 cup sugar 1 cup of nuts 

Cook dates, sugar and water until a thick paste. Add nuts. Let cool and spread on dough. Roll up like a jelly roll. 
i Let chill thoroughly. Then cut and bake at 350 degrees for 9-10 minutes. Makes 4 or 5 rolls. 


from the Paradise Farmer: 

August 9, 1920: “Miss Lele Whitman is clerking in the W.L. Frederick store.” 

December 13, 1920: “Miss Lelia Whitman clerked in the Brown store during the day time last week.” 

April 4, 1921: “Miss Lelia Whitman attended the picture show in Natoma last Thursday.” 

February 13, 1922: “Vern Bartlett, Wm. Bartlett and W. Stout hauled ice from Fairport to Penn Hockett’s at Paradise 
last week.” 

June 27, 1927: “Sunday, June 19" a number of friends and relatives gathered at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Vernon 
Bartlett in honor of Vernon’s 29" birthday. The dinner was served cafeteria style and the tables were heavily loaded 
as everyone present brought heavily loaded baskets. There were two birthday cakes, one baked by Mrs. Arden 
Sanders with a good luck horseshoe and other beautiful decorations and the other cake was baked by Misses 
Louise Dwinelle and Lydia Bartlett with the candles which was lit for good luck. They both received their share of 
praise. Fifty-five were present and everyone reported a good time. Those present were Mr. and Mrs. Will Bartlett 
and family, Mr. and Mrs. Dwinelle and family, Mr. and Mrs. Titus, Mr. and Mrs. Franc Whitman, Mr. and Mrs. Alex 
Whitman and family, Mr. and Mrs. Ruben Kirkendall and family, Mr. and Mrs. Floyd Beisner and family, Mr. and 
Mrs. Runyon Kirkendall and family, Mr. and Mrs. Ziebell, Mr. and Mrs. Jimmie Bealby, Mrs. Herman Houser and 
son, Mr. Will Snyder, Mr. Willie Kirkendall, Mr. and Mrs. Will Greene and family, Mr. and Mrs. Earl Snyder and 
family, Mr. and Mrs. Arden Sanders, Harold King and Miss Blanche Pruter.— Written by one who was present.” 
January 11, 1931: “Mrs. Floyd Houser and Mrs. Vernon Bartlett and family attended the school matinee in Russell 
Saturday.” 

January 31, 1938: “Mrs. Runyon Kirkendall, Mrs. Williams, Mrs. Hackerott, and son, Mrs. Ira Kirkendall and 
children, all of Natoma, Mrs. Franc Whitman, Mrs. Vernon Bartlett and Reta, Mrs. Charles White and Vernon, Mrs. 
Louise Hoopes and children, and Mrs. Lydia Houser and Barbara Ruth, members of the Sewing Circle club met with 
Mrs. Will Bartlett Friday for an all day affair.” 

August 29, 1938: “Mr. and Mrs. Vernon Bartlett and children returned home Saturday from Colorado, where they 
had been for the past week.” 

October 17, 1938: “The Stitch and Chatter club met with Mrs. W.P. Bartlett Friday, October 14. Everyone brought 
a covered dish and embroidery hoops. The day was spent doing fancy work for Mrs. Bartlett. Those present were 
Mr. and Mrs. Runyon Kirkendall, Mr. and Mrs. Billy Williams, Mrs. Floyd Biesner and children, Mrs. Kirkendall and 
ie children of Natoma, Mr. and Mrs. Franc Whitman, Mr. and Mrs. Chas. White and Vernon, Mr. and Mrs. Vernon 
Bartlett and Rita Raes, Mrs. Maude Dwinelle, Mrs. Floyd Houser and Barbara, and Mr. and Mrs. W.P. Bartlett.” 
7 August 7, 1939: Vernon Bartlett, Wilda, Myron, and Vernita attended the rodeo at Phillipsburg Friday.” 
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4. MARGARET “MAGGIE” ELIZABETH (KIRKENDALL) BARTLETT: (pictured below alone and with her 
husband on page 155) 

Maggie Bartlett was born on March 26, 1872, in Marion County, Iowa, the daughter of Robert Martin 
Kirkendall and Hannah Ann Kelsey who married November 18, 1856, in Marion County, Iowa. Robert was born in 
1825 in Hamilton County, Indiana, the son of Matthew Kirkendall and Sarah Martin, and the grandson of George 
Kuykendall and Elizabeth Briggs of Hamilton County, Indiana. Hannah was born September 26, 1834, in 
Crawfordsville, Indiana, the daughter of Arron Kelsey of Cork, Ireland. 

Maggie’s father Robert was a private in the 36" Iowa Infantry during the Civil War, enlisting in 1862 from 
Weller, lowa. He received a military pension as did Hannah after his death in 1888. He and Hannah had 1 1 children— 
Isaac, Mary (Taft), Phoebe, Robert Martin, Aaron, Charlotte Luella (Snyder), Harrison Runyon, Margaret Elizabeth 
(Bartlett), Minerva Oliva, William Taylor, Martha Viola, three of whom died in infancy— Isaac, Phoebe, and Aaron. 
Maggie, one of the younger of the children, grew up around Natoma, in Osbourne County, Kansas, on Hungry 
Ridge. Her parents had moved there in 1878 and were ranked among the founders of that county. Their farm would 
have been a busy place as it was the first post office and store in the community, located just across from the 
present site of Natoma Cemetery. 

According to her granddaughter Garnett White Angel, Maggie was a big woman, two or three inches taller 
than her husband, and ared head to boot. Reta Bartlett Weller, another of Maggie’s granddaughters, recalls that 
“she was a big woman with a big heart. Even though I only remember her with white hair, it gave me such a good 
feeling to know she was Irish and had red hair.” Hair that found its echo in Reta’s red-haired first born. 

Maggie married William Putnam Bartlett on September 9, 1895, in Cawker City, Mitchell County, Kansas; 
they made their home in Downs, Kansas. According to The People Came, Volume I, they moved to a homestead 
one mile south of Natoma in 1900 where they lived in a “dug-out behind the hill south of Natoma,” the front of which 
was boards. They didn’t even have direct access to their place, but had to cross another man’s property to get to 
their own. A spring came down the hill into their dug-out, but they still had to haul water with their old sway-back 
horse. ; 

When the Bartletts became a bit more prosperous, they built a “one-room frame house near the road.” In 
1915 they moved to a farm near Paradise and in 1937 into the town of Paradise; both died there. 

Maggie and William had six children, but only three lived to adulthood: Ula Ann (White), Vernon Clyde, 
and Lydia Viola (Houser), all born in Kansas. They lost a daughter Lotta Olivia and a son Harry Martin, neither of 
whom lived past their fourth month of 
life and a son Glenn Dale who lived to be 
seven months old. 

One of Maggie’s favorite quilt 
patterns was the Wedding Ring. Her 
grandson Dale White recalls that she 
quilted a lot, as she “needed the covers.” 
Her granddaughter Garnett recalls a 
quilt made of blue and white fabric 
squares and of various scrap quilts. 
Garnett said that Maggie did not buy 
fabric specifically for a quilt but would 
use scraps from the clothes she made. 
Maggie would purchase cotton or wool 
batting from the Montgomery Ward 
catalogs and would use feed and flour 
sacks which looked like unbleached 
muslin for the backs of the quilts and for 
the sashings. Garnett remembers Maggie 
making quilts for her and for her sister 
Violet, using scraps of their dresses as 
fabric. Maggie’s granddaughter, Vernita 
Bartlett Scott, recalls a “Sun Bonnet 
quilt” Maggie made for her. “I put it in 
my ‘Hope Box’ until] got married. I used 
it many years, and now have it put away 
in my cedar chest.” 
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Dale White said Maggie couldn’t stand to cut the head offa chicken— a problem, no doubt, for a farmer’s 
wife. He remembered that one time she got a chicken’s head on the block and looked off to the side because she did 
not want to see its head depart its body. She brought the axe down, entirely missed the head, and cut just the tip off 
its beak. It ran off squawking, and she just let it go. 

Edith Dwinelle remembers Maggie as a woman “who loved to pass the word.” She loved to pass along 
everyone’s news, but Edith says it was only “good stories. She was a nice woman.” Reta Weller would no doubt 
agree with that. She terms Maggie “such a loving grandma. I remember the great Christmases we always had there. 
So many relatives having so much fun. Any family gathering there was huge. Don’t know how she did it. I loved 
sleeping in her feather bed and rocking in the wooden rocking chair with the lion heads on the arms.” 

In 1984 Maggie’s daughter Lydie Houser wrote an autobiography in which she discusses Maggie and 
Maggie’s daughter Ula and their early lives. In it she said that Maggie was a “friend to everyone.” She “never had 
to punish. She looked at you and you wanted to do right.” More information can be found about Maggie and other 
family members in Lydie’s section of this book. 

Maggie died on her farm near Paradise, Kansas, on August 5, 1951, age 79, and was buried in Natoma 
Cemetery close to her husband who had died March 4, 1949; her father, who had died in 1888; and her mother who 
had died in 1927. 


from the Paradise Farmer: 
November 1, 1920: “The following were among those who marketed wheat in Paradise during the week: ...W.P. 
Bartlett...and A. Angel.” 
November 27, 1922: “Lloyd Houser in driving with his car last Sunday a week ago ran into the rear of Wm. Bartlett’s 
express wagon, mashing it up pretty badly. It was very dark and the head light of his car was clear above the wagon 
as it was on low ground which made the light show much above the wagon. Mr. and Mrs. Bartlett were in the wagon 
but no one was hurt.” 
July 23, 1923: Mrs. William Bartlett had a lot of young canary birds caged and sitting on a shelf inside the house 
and while away from home one day she returned and found her birds were all gone. A snake was found to be the 
guilty party. Mr. Bartlett engaged in the search and Mr. Snake was apprehended when Mr. Bartlett landed his foot 
on the snake. He disgorged the birds he had swallowed and his snakeship ceased at once.” 
March 10, 1930: “Mrs. Bartlett is planning a trip west for her health we are told.” 
January 4, 1932: “Those from here who attended the revival meetings at the Holiness church at Natoma were Mr. 
and Mrs. W.P. Bartlett and Ruth Powell, Mr. and Mrs. Lee Robertson, Mr. and Mrs. E.K. Chesney and Arthur, Mrs. 
Bert Shores and Virginia, Dorothy and Nellie Burger.” 
August 5, 1932: “Mrs. Floyd Houser, Mrs. W.P. Bartlett, Mrs. Robert Kirkendall, and Harold King expected to leave 
yesterday, Sunday, in the Houser car for Great Divide, Colo., where they will visit at the Chas. White home and with 
Miss Jennie Kirkendall. They expect to be away about two weeks.” 
April 10, 1933: “Mrs. Nannie Kirkendall of Lincoln is visiting her relatives, Mr. and Mrs. W.P. Bartlett.” 
July 24, 1933: “A family gathering was held at the W.P. Bartlett home last Sunday. Guests were Mr. and Mrs. Chas. 
Judson and daughter, Mr. and Mrs. Lee McMillan and son, Clara McMillen and Charlotte Zimmerman all of 
Osborne, Mr. and Mrs. Bill Green and family of Lucas, Will Green of Natoma, Mr. and Mrs. George Hancock, Harold 
King, Mr. and Mrs. Floyd Houser and Billy, and Mr. and Mrs. Charles White and family.” 
July 13, 1936: “Mr. and Mrs. W.P. Bartlett have moved into town and are occupying the building where Marlow 
lived. Mrs. Bartlett will operate the Lange cream station.” 
January 31, 1938: “Mrs. Runyon Kirkendall, Mrs. Williams, Mrs. Hackerott, and son, Mrs. Ira Kirkendall and 
children, all of Natoma, Mrs. Franc Whitman, Mrs. Vernon Bartlett and Reta, Mrs. Charles White and Vernon, Mrs. 
Louise Hoopes and children, and Mrs. Lydia Houser and Barbara Ruth, members of the Sewing Circle club met with 
Mrs. Will Bartlett Friday for an all day affair.” 
“The Senior group of the M.E. Ladies Aid Society met with Mrs. Will Bartlett last Tuesday afternoon. 
Mrs. Colburn will be hostess to the Junior group Wednesday, February 2™7.” 
September 18, 1939: “William Taylor Kirkendall, son of Robert Martin and Hannah Ann Kelsey Kirkendall, was 
born in Marion county, Iowa, March 11, 1876, and departed this life on Tuesday, Sept. 12, 1939, at 7:00 p.m. at the 
home near Natoma, Kan. When but two years of age he came with his parents to Kansas, where he spent the 
remainder of his life. His father, mother, two brothers and three sisters preceded him in death. Two sisters, Mrs. 
Maggie Bartlett of Paradise, and Mrs. Charles Judson of Osborne remain. After his father’s death, Mr. Kirkendall 
remained on the farm near Natoma with his mother until her death. Later he went to the home of his brother Runyan 
and family, where he remained until his death. He lived a quiet, retiring life, always kind, faithful and helpful. He will 
be greatly missed by his loved ones and those who knew him best, because of his fine disposition and unselfish life. 
Funeral services were held Thursday afternoon at the Pohlman Funeral chapel, conducted by the Rev. L.J. Coats of 
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the Presbyterian church. Music was furnished by a quartette 
under the direction of John J. Smith. Burial was in the Natoma 
cemetery.” 

October 27, 1941: “Mr. and Mrs. Bartlett pulled a turnip in their 
garden last week which weighed 3 Ibs. and 6 ounces and measured 
184 inches around.” 


5. ARZOLIA ANN (BOOZ) BELL: (pictured alone and with her 
husband Ed) 
Arzolia was the daughter of Samuel Booz, who was a Civil 
War soldier in the 151* Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and Permalia 
Halburt who married him on October 10, 1868. Arzolia was born on . 
February 12, 1874, in Carthage, Hancock County, Illinois, but she 
spent much of her girlhood in Coffey and Lincoln Counties, : 
Kansas, where her parents moved in 1884 and 1885, respectively. 
She had five siblings, among whom were James, William, and 
Charles. The 1880 Hancock County, Illinois, census and Arzolia’s 
obituary refer to a brother named Edgar Booz, as well, though no 7 
Charles, who is mentioned in Samuel’s obituary. That census also 
shows Arzolia as being named /sora. e 
On May 2, 1896, Arzolia married Edgar Bell, who had a 
brother Hugh who lived with them for a time. (Hugh married 
Evelyn Barth, sister of Emma Helscher who also made a block for ) 
this quilt top.). Arzolia and Ed had five children, but the oldest 
died in infancy. Their surviving children were Bently, Ruby ; 
(Egley), and Samuel as well as had an older t 
daughter Florence who married Chalen Fink and HH 
: 


also made a block for this quilt top. Ruby and Sam 4 
went to live in Colorado with the families; Bentley | 
went to live in Kansas City, Missouri; then moved | 


on to Tyler, Texas; but Florence stayed in the | 
Paradise community. Hi 

Leona Fink, daughter-in-law of Florence, hi 
barely recalls Arzolia, who died on December 8, Hi 
1945, at the home of her daughter in Paradise. She # 
says Arzolia had very bad asthma and that she fy 
didn’t get out much at the time she knew her. She H 


also said that Arzolia and Ed (who lived until 1951 
or 1952) are buried at Sylvan Grove Cemetery in 
Lincoln County, Kansas, because Hugh Bell had 
purchased four lots in the cemetery there and had 
given them two. 
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from the Paradise Farmer: 

May 10, 1920: “Ed Bell and family have moved to town, and occupy the building north of the post office.” 

May 17, 1920: “Ed Bell last week traded the building in which the post office is located, including the storeroom 
north of the post office, in a deal for a farm that belonged to Mrs. Dorr, near Laton.” 

May 31, 1920: “Ed Bell and his daughter Mrs. Chalin Fink, went to Lincoln last Friday, where Mrs. Bell has been 
with her mother, who has been very sick. The sick lady is now greatly improved. They returned Saturday night.” 

“Ed Bell has disposed of considerable land recently, but has some good bargains left. He has a half section 
west of Paradise on which he is pasturing 18 head of horses, 4 mules, and 50 head of black cows; also a nice acreage 
of corn, which looks good, though he had to replant about 15 acres of his corn.” 

July 12, 1920: “Ed Bell finished cutting 205 acres of wheat in eight days, last Friday and started for the land he has 
near the Crystal Springs ranch to jump into the harvest there. Mrs. Bell went along to do the cooking for the 
harvesters.” 

December 6, 1920: “Mr. and Mrs. Ed Bell will move into the house vacated by Mr. Ewing in a few days.” 

“Ed Bell lost four stacks of wheat by fire on Saturday, Nov. 29". The wheat was on the old Sutton ranch 
near the Saline River. The cause of the fire is not known.” 

November 14, 1921: “Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Booze of Lincoln, Ks., Mrs. Ed Bell’s father and mother came to Paradise 
last Thursday for several days visit with their daughter and family. Mr. Booze is one of the remaining boys who 
wore the blue from 1861 to 1865.” 

October 9, 1922: “Mrs. Bently Bell, Edd, and Hugh Bell’s mother of Paradise, visited her sons at Paradise last 
week.” 

December 25, 1922: “Penn Hockett has taken the agency for the Westinghouse radio outfits, three of which are 
now in use at Paradise. He signed up papers for the agency last Friday, and ordered an outfit that day which he will 
use as a demonstrator. S.T. Brown, C.A. Zimmerman, and Ed Bell of Paradise all have outfits put out by the 
Westinghouse people, all of which are working nicely. With three radios now in use, and another coming, Paradise 
is certainly getting into the radio game fast. The three outfits in use at the present time all have loudspeakers, or 
horns.” 

April 23, 1923: “Mrs. Ed Bell’s mother died at Lincoln, Kansas last Tuesday. Mr. and Mrs. Ed Bell and two 
daughters, Miss Ruby Bell and Mrs. C.V. Fink went to Lincoln Wednesday morning and Sam Bell and C_E. Fink went 
Friday to be at the funeral.” 

July 14, 1924: “Ed Bell’s family have moved out to the Culp ranch.” 

September 15, 1924: “Mrs. Ed Bell went to Lincoln last Thursday evening, and Friday she will go to Hutchinson 
with her father, Mr. Booze, where they will visit his granddaughter and attend the state fair a few days.” 

October 20, 1924: “The cases tried in district court at Russell last Wednesday against Ed Bell and Sam Bell on 
several counts of illegally handling whiskey. They were acquitted. This action was a branch of the same case 
against Greig who was tried last week and he was acquitted.” 

December 14, 1925: “Sam Bell and Alece Hoopes of Paradise were both badly hurt somewhere near 10:30 Friday 
night when a new Hupmobile 8 coach ran into an embankment on a curve about 2 miles southeast of Paradise. Both 
were unconscious for a time and when this is written Saturday not much is known of the details of the accident. 
Several stitches were necessary in closing cuts on the scalp of the Hoopes girl. The car was a brand new one, 
speedometer showing a little over 400 miles, and was stolen we are told from the Bissing Agency at Hays that 
evening. It was badly wrecked. Several bloody fingerprints on different parts of the car tell something of the story. 
Miss Hoopes and her escort were driving a Ford coupe when they left early in the evening and just what was their 
connection with the parties driving the other car we did not learn.” 

“At the home of Ed Bell in town since midnight Friday December 11 lies Sam Bell and Alece Hoopes ina 
stupor and at the turn in the road near the foot of the hill 3/4 ofa mile north of the Henry Strecker farm is the remains 
of anew Hupmobile 8, demolished. Near the car was found the hats of the occupants. The owner of the car it is said 
lives in Hays, Ks. Sam Bell was hurt on the back of his head; Miss Hoopes was cut in several places on the head 
which took several stitches to close them and also other minor cuts and bruises over her body.” 

It appears that a strange man to all but Sam Bell who persuaded Bell and the girl to get in with him in his car 
and he would take them to the girl’s home south of town. They had not gone far when the steering rod broke. From 
indications the big car was being driven at a high rate of speed and was dashed to pieces when it hit a four-foot 
embankment. It is yet a mystery who the driver was and no trace of him has been found since the accident.” 
December 28, 1925: “The mystery of the smash up of Joe Bissings car near Paradise ten days ago has not been 
solved. Ifthe boy and girl who were in the car when the accident took place knew more about it than they have told, 
they are keeping mum.” 

September 20, 1926: “Down the lovely path over the railroad right of way we jump and alight over the pond into 
south Paradise. There we find six large well built gentlemen, qualified for any emergency...Ed Bell who is a south 
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side resident is a large robust fellow and is always at home or somewhere else. He is no orator but is a politician of 
the old hickory stripe. He is everybody’s friend and keeps up his friendship by hanging on like a water leach. He 
never runs without an occasion and stays close to the good things of life. He never grumbles unless his wife gets 
the best of him with the rolling pin across his outing portal gate. You never see him from home any otherwise than 
in a good humor and the latch string is always on the outside at the front door of his home. He is an owner of 
considerable real estate, has a wife and four children grown up, two boys and two girls and a cottage full of good 
sense.” 
March 10, 1930: “Samuel Boos was born at Carthage, Illinois July 27, 1846. He died at the home of his son C.E. 
Booz, in McPherson, Kansas, Feb. 18, 1930, aged 83 years, 6 months, and 21 days. His lifelong occupation was that 
of a farmer. Listening to the call of the pioneer life he moved with his family to Kansas, locating first in Coffrey 
county in 1884, then moving to Cedron township, Lincoln county, in the spring of 1885. He moved into Lincoln in 
1903 where he made his home until the time of his death. He was married to PermaliaJ. Halburt Oct. 10, 1868. To this 
union were born six children, four being sons and two daughters. His wife, one son, and one daughter, preceded 
into the Great Beyond. There remains to mourn his departure: Two brothers, Calvin of Portis, Kans. and Charles of 
Milford, Nebr.; three sons and one daughter: James of Lincoln, William of Sylvan Grove, Mrs. Arzolia Bell of 
Paradise, and Charles Edgar of McPherson, Kans. and ten grandchildren and eight great grandchildren. He was a 
veteran of the Civil War, having served one year in Co. B, 151* Illinois Volunteer Infantry. After moving to Lincoln 
his family became active in the First Christian church...Interment was in the Lincoln Cemetery.” 
March 14, 1932: “Mrs. Ed Bell who has been visiting relatives in Sylvan Grove for some time returned home the 
past week.” 
March 28, 1932: “A group of neighbors planned and successfully carried out a surprise quilting party for Grandma 
Meek Tuesday. They quilted a quilt which Grandma Meek who is 84 had pieced recently. Each lady brought a 
covered dish for the dinner. Those present were: Mrs. W.T. Houser, Mrs. W.W. Martin, Mrs. M.F. Fritts, Mrs. W.D. 
Houser, Mrs. E.K. Chesney, Mrs. Ed Bell, Mrs. Bert Shores, Mrs. R.H. Harrell, Mrs. E.L. Dwinelle, Mrs. O.W. Culp, 
Mrs. J.T. Harrell, Mrs. H.T. Martin, Miss Katie Houser, Miss Gilmour, Miss Thackery, and Lillian Jarvis.” 
April 10, 1933: “Lee Hoopes plowed Ed Bell’s potato patch Wednesday.” 
February 4, 1935: “Relatives to the number of 44 assembled at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Ed Bell, Paradise, Sunday, 
Jan. 27, in honor of Mr. and Mrs. H.W. Egley and son (Billy) who will depart for their home in Salt Lake City, Utah 
Monday, Jan. 28 after an extended visit here. Those present were Mr. and Mrs. C.V. Fink and son, Mr. and Mrs. Ed 
Bell, Sam Bell and Hugh Bell. Out of town guests were Mr. and Mrs. C.E. Booz and two sons Paul and Robert of 
McPherson, Kansas; Mr. and Mrs. W.A. Shanlee of Wilson, Kans.; Mr. and Mrs. Harry W. Egley and son Billy of 
Salt Lake City ; Mr. and Mrs. Jim Booz; Mrs. Alta Flegge and four children of Lincoln, Kansas; Mr. and Mrs. H.H. 
Lawson; Mr. and Mrs. Virgil Lawson and son; Mr. and Mrs. Joe Lawson and son; Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Rafferty 
and three children; Mr. and Mrs. Olaf Nelson and son; Mr. and Mrs. Art Bell. 
July 13, 1936: “Mrs. Harry Egley who has been visiting her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Ed Bell, left Monday for her home 
at Grand Junction, Colo.” 

“Mrs. Chalin Fink and children visited with her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Ed Bell last Thursday.” 
July 21, 1936: “The following people were together Sunday, July 12, ina family reunion for Mrs. Harry Egley, who 
spent two weeks visiting at the Ed Bell home: Mr. and Mrs. Will Booz, Mrs. Art Bell and sister Mrs. Dill Linder, Mr. 
and Mrs. Virgil Lawson and son Billy, Mr. and Mrs. Olaf Nelson and son Larry. The above people were from Sylvan 
Grove. Mr. and Mrs. Will Shanleck of Wilson were also present. Mr. and Mrs. Chalin Fink and sons, Mrs. Harry 
Egley and son and Mr. and Mrs. Ed Bell. 
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6. ARDILLA JANE (REITZEL) BENFIELD: 
: Ardilla was born on October 19, 1860, in Clayton, 
FI Fl 4 Indiana, just as the Civil War was beginning. Her parents were 
iB u ¥ oO ur er c f = William Miles Reitzel, born June 3, 1831, in Guilford County, 
4 North Carolina, and Malinda Osborne, born in Indiana. Her 
be nb f grandparents were Hardin Osborne and Priscilla Tincher of 
ROBINS BEST per auch ..... 92.00 #7 Hendricks County, Indiana, and David Reitzel and Debora 
OLIF ANY, per mack - 0.000 SETE 7 Marshall. Her great grandparents were Nicholas Osborne and 
HERE ARE TWO “HATE Y? BUNS, Susannah Roberts of Rockcastle, Kentucky. 
pnmrich Mince Mast ees Ota. | Ee Ardilla was one of eight children of William and | 


Ma. & Can linaier per can [Se ; : : 
BEAL AND FLOUR. Malinda. I know only that Ardilla had sisters Belle (Keller), 


We carry the bee eraders of finer 


; We fave CORNMEAL, (GRAITM  TLICK- 4 Ida May (Kappel), and Emma (Cook), and brothers Reverend 
4 WHEAT FLOUR. and WHE WHEAT PEA, Dee Rea lner ten iore Kancae and A bere Reieeleee 
x SOME SPUAAAL BARGAINS Waldo, Kansas. 

: mika bchaces Ap ‘8. “tree nee at Wns According to Osborne County, 1870-1930, Volume 
i WOH GLOVES AND nT sian ' das, # II, BookI, Ardilla’s parents were in Indianapolis in 1868 when 
p WE NAVE LARGE GUILTED CORDON BATS : they decided to make the move to Kansas. They did so in a 
ht ae eel as Peay BA pak ae + ~=— covered wagon, settling first near Waterville, Kansas; then, in 
Au eu S t H c I 5 ch er. ; 1890, settling in Liberty Township, Osborne County. The 
t | | land they patented there in 1899 was still owned by Reitzels 
" q et tle aaa htc sta in 1981 and was known as Walnut Grove Farm because of the 
q +eseesasectteseetenseees} five acres of walnut trees William and Malinda had planted 
4 soon after they got the homestead. 

: Public Sale : Ardilla married William W. Benfield on November 


22, 1882, at Waterville. He and his parents, George and 
Zilpha, had moved from Hancock County, Illinois, at just 
about the same time that Ardilla and her parents had left 
Indiana. In 1895 William and Ardilla moved to a farm near 
Luray, Kansas, where they lived until the spring of 1900. 
Then they settled on the farm near Paradise, Russell County, 
Kansas, where they would spend the 39 years of life remaining 
to them. 
Ardilla and William had 3 children, two of whom 
lived to adulthood. Their son (William) Robert died tragically 
on the Fourth of July, 1901, at the age of 17. Ardilla’s 
granddaughter, Denzell Anderson Zimmerman, tells me that 
Robert was struck by lightning. He had wanted to go to a 
picnic that day, but his father had needed his help in quarrying 
stone posts. In those days wagon wheels had steel rims on 
them; Robert was touching one of those rims when lighting 
struck. I do not imagine that Ardilla and William ever 
recovered from that loss. But their son Fred and their daughter 
Florence, who married Elvis E. Anderson, grew to adulthood 
and provided them with the comfort of six much-loved 
grandchildren— Zilpha, Berniece, and Helen Benfield, and 
Erma Elvada, William, and Denzell Anderson. 
4 nee : ; : + Denzell recalls that every summer one or more of 
it for Christmas § Your Creus and Ere Ardilla and William's grandchildren would go stay with them 
oe +t Business and help them do things. “We'd bring in baby rabbits from the | 
WHE tee nnpres tated beers. field and keep them— til they died.” Ardilla and William 
: didn’t mind having such wildlife in their home. “They let us do 
about anything.” Denzell also remembers that her family 
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Bua. py, a. iS inniacss. Can we kave it? £] would go into town every Saturday afternoon. “We'd see 
: a the + oAkL WENSTER | Grandpa coming down the street. He would take us into 
Loomis Beauty Shop e Hentvice Cream Staleen Hockett’s Drug Store for ice cream. That was a big treat! We 
sfadiic. Reba: whese 11 §' ew ae didn’t have much. He always seemed to have a little change.” 
creel saseranenneessnnnanorst te Denzell remembers Ardilla walking with a cane, but 

, (aig HOLLAND } “she could sure get around.” She was “ very kind but would 


stand up for her rights when she had to. If she felt she were 
right, she never gave in.” She could be feisty at times. One 
manifestation of this always surprised people and still amuses 
Denzell. “They had a damp fruit cellar. There were water 
puppies (salamanders) down there. Once in a while snakes. 
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My Grandma would go down the steps. A snake would be 
there. She’d pick it up by the tail, give it a toss, and throw it 
outside the door.” 

Ardilla loved to quilt; “she always had several 
quilts on hand for guests. She made me a quilt for my 18" or 
19" birthday. It was one of several she gave me. It was always 
great to get one of her quilts. She was so tickled when 
somebody gave her a bag of quilt scraps. She’d put the colors 
together that I didn’t think went together, but she’d make the 
quilt, and it would look good. She tried to teach me how to 
make a Dresden Plate quilt. Those were good because you 
could embroider names in the middle.” 

Denzell says the Benfields never had much money 
to fall back on but made do. She remembered Ardilla giving her 
a little pin dish that “meant so much. She would always try to 
do something.” At Christmas Zilpha Benfield Mark, another 
of Ardilla’s grandchildren and another woman who made a 
block for this quilt, would help Ardilla get ready for the family 
get-together. “She’d help with the cooking and the 
housecleaning. Some years they’d cut a tree, like a cedar tree, 
down and decorate it. We were very excited by that.” Ardilla 
and William tried to give each of their grandchildren a gift as 
well, and the family would pull taffy, make homemade candy 
and popcorn balls, and just have a good time together. 

It was a tradition that as each of their grandchildren 
graduated from high school, Ardilla and William would give her 
a watch. Denzell and her sister Erma graduated together-- 
“She had started school before me, but we had to ride a horse 
3 miles to school, and she wasn’t well. We were afraid that two 
watches could not be bought.” But they were with the help of 
Denzell’s parents. 

Denzell says Ardilla made the best currant pies as 
well as delicious mulberry and rhubarb pies, was a good 
housekeeper, and would play the occasional game of dominos 
though she disapproved of card games. She and William had a 
Model T Coupe and “went everywhere” in it. “If it didn’t 
work right,” William would “give it a good cussing and it 
would work better.” 

They lived in a “comfortable stone and frame 
house” on Paradise Creek with “a nice big porch” and a lot of 
woods on the property. William would cut down the dead 
trees for wood or let other people cut them down and give him 
a share of the wood in exchange. “My dad would go to 
Grandpa’s early in the morning— ten or twelve miles— to get 
a load of wood to burn. Grandpa had a big wood pile.” He also 
had a big silo on the farm that he and his brother built together 
in 1914 that is still standing on its spot these 88 years later. 

Ardilla’s obituary says that she wrote the news for 
the Paradise Farmer for many years, “always making her 
items more interesting by her witty but kind remarks.” It also 
stated that during her girlhood in Pecksburg, Indiana, she had 
joined the Lutheran church, though she attended the 
Methodist church in Paradise. 

Apparently, Ardilla was, for the most part, 
confined to her home during her last few years and was unable 
to “go about on errands of mercy as she loved to do.” Denzell 
notes that Ardilla was often short of breath, being afflicted 
with a form of asthma. When asked what Ardilla died of, 
Denzell says she thinks that she “just played out, just wore 
out— She worked hard.” Ardilla died on January 31, 1939, at 
age 78. Her husband was too ill with a “kind of flue” to attend 
her funeral and died just 8 days later himself. They are buried 
in Mt. Hermon Cemetery in Paradise, Kansas. 
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From the Paradise Farmer: 
September 20, 1920: “The Old Ladies Party, who have been visiting from house to house for some time, were at the 


W.W. Benfield home on last Friday for dinner. Ihaven’t found a name to suit them as yet. I hardly would think of 
connecting them with the Tammyites, but, rather a Harding for President club.” 

October 10, 1921: “Mrs. W.W. Benfield spent Monday, Wednesday and Thursday afternoon with Mrs. Eliza Jack. 
She was quite sick but is better at this writing.” 

“Erma and Denzel Anderson went home with their grandpa and grandma Benfield Saturday evening from 
town and Grandpa took them home Sunday.” 

“John Reitzel, an uncle of Mrs. W.W. Benfield, spent Monday night with them, and Tuesday they all went 
to E.E. Anderson’s for dinner, and in the afternoon Mrs. Anderson joined the crowd and they all went to Waldo and 
got there in time to see the excitement over the bank robbery.” 

November 7, 1921: “W.W. Benfield received word Thursday morning telling of the death ofhis brother-in-law, John 
Hiner, of Topeka.” 

June 19, 1922: Mrs. Benfield had a streak of bad luck with her hens last Saturday. She had a coup of setting hens 
fastened up and when she went out in the afternoon to water the chickens, she found seven of the hens dead and 
three almost dead. She put them in the shade and they got alright. It sure was hot down there behind the timber. 
With the heat and the varments together it is thinning out her flock of hens.” 
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: FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY PARTY FOR MALINDAAND WILLIAM REITZEL--back row: A.O. Reitzel holding son 

a Faye; Nettie (wife of A.O.) Reitzel; W.W. Benfield; his wife Ardilla; 3 men whose names are unknown; Ida Kappel; 

: Florence Benfield; Maudie Reitzel (daughter of A.O.), Fred Benfield holding daughter Zilpha. third row from back: 

Belle Keller’s son; Tom Reitzel and wife Ida (perhaps); a brother of William Miles Reitzel; another of his brothers; 

if William Miles Reitzel; Malinda Osborne Reitzel; Emma Cook and her husband Charles. Others unknown. 
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October 23, 1922: “Mr. and Mrs. Benfield went over north of Waldo to the Smiley orchard Monday and got their 
winter supply of apples. They sure have a nice lot of apples.” 

“Mr. and Mrs. Benfield were up to Fred’s Tuesday and helped to butcher a big hog. It is getting to be hog 
killing time.” 

November 20, 1922: “Mrs. Benfield was called to Waldo a week ago Tuesday on account of her sister, Belle Keller, 
being very ill. She stayed until Wednesday evening leaving her much improved.” 

“Mrs. Benfield has been having quite a time with the varment that were taking her chickens so badly. They 
set traps and caught two possums and one skunk in the last week but the animals got four chickens in spite of all 
their trapping.” 

December 7, 1922: “Mrs. W.W. Benfield was at Mrs. Hancock’s Monday and Wednesday helping Mrs. Fred 
Benfield with her sewing.” 

April 23, 1923: “W.W. Benfield received a box of quails last Wednesday to turn loose on the creek to help destroy 
the bugs and worms. The state sent them out. There were several shipments came to Paradise.” 

“Mrs. Jarvis and Mrs. Culp and Mary took dinner with Mr. and Mrs. Benfield last Sunday. In the afternoon 
they all took a ride and called at the E.E. Anderson home.” 

“Mrs. Marlow got one hundred and fifty eggs of Mrs. Benfield Thursday evening to put in her incubator.” 
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June 17, 1923: “Henry Strecker and family and W.W. Benfield and wife attended the picnic in the Hornview 
country Thursday. They also took Zilpha and Bernice Benfield and Carol Wilcox with them.” 
June 25, 1923: “Mrs. Paulsen and Meta and Bernice Benfield spent Friday afternoon with Mrs. Benfield while the 
men put up the alfalfa.” 
July 2, 1923: “W.W. Benfield went to Luray last Wednesday to get some fish oil to make a dope to spray his horses 
with. The flies are so bad down there in the timber that the people can’t do much with their horses. Mrs. Benfield 
visited with her sister Mrs. Kappel, and her niece, Mrs. Vernon Bradshaw in Waldo until W.W. came back.” 

“Mrs. Hugh Bell and Lyndal Sanders were at W.W. Benfield’s Tuesday evening looking for a pig that had 
strayed.” 

“Chris. Paulsen and W.W. Benfield were helping Mr. Phegley stack alfalfa Friday afternoon and the rain 
ran them in before they got through.” 

“W.W. Benfield was in town Thursday and says he got even with the flies last Wednesday by cultivating 
kaffir corn after night.” 
July 23, 1923: “Mrs. John Kappel and Mrs. Belle Keller of Waldo and Mrs. Charley Cook and two grandchildren of 
Manzinola, Colorado, sisters of Mrs. Benfield, spent the day Thursday with Mrs. Benfield. Mrs. Cook and children 
stayed over until Friday evening. It was the first time the four sisters had all been together for a good many years. 
They sure had a good time.” 

“Mr. and Mrs. Benfield and Mrs. Cook and children visited at Fred Benfield’s Friday afternoon and from 
there they took Mrs. Cook back to Waldo.” 


Ed. Notes: 

1.) Emma Angeline Reitzel Cook, the sister of Ardilla Benfield, was born June 13, 1855, in Clayton, Indiana, and 
married Charles Cook on February 17, 1878, in Waterville, Marshall County, Kansas. Their children were Alpha, A. 
Blanche, J. Beulah, Milford Nile, Ilma E., Sarah Lee, Newton, and Joseph Miles. Emma died March 10, 1926, in 
Colorado Springs. 

2.) Ida May Reitzel, sister of Ardilla Benfield, was born September 16, 1867; married John William Kappel in Clarinda, 
Page County, Iowa, on July 26, 1886; and had four daughters— Nelly, Nola Gertrude, Carrie Viola, and Ida Bell. 
3.) Nora Belle Reitzel, sister of Ardilla Benfield, was born January 2, 1875, in Indiana and married Harvey Keller on 
February 12, 1893, in Waldo, Osborne County, Kansas. Her sons were Floyd, Ray, and Roy.) 


July 30, 1923: “Mrs. John Kappel of Waldo, sister of Mrs. Benfield went to Topeka last Tuesday and was operated 
on for cancer. She is very bad at this writing.” 
August 6, 1923: “Mr. and Mrs. Benfield and Margaret Marlow attended the Sunday School picnic in the McAllister 
grove last Sunday.” 

“Zilpha Benfield and her two cousins, Blanche and Margaret Wolf, visited with Mrs. Benfield and the 
Anderson girls Friday afternoon.” 
August 27, 1923: “W.W. Benfield and John Marlow went down on the Saline Sunday afternoon to the home of 
John Stevens and laid in a supply of watermelons and cantalopes. Stevens has fourteen acres of melons.” 

“Joe Marlow’s are fitting their silo this week. W.W. Benfield is cutting the corn with his cutter. It is a pit 
silo.” 

“Fred Benfield was down to his father’s Monday helping him to get his binder rigged up ready for work.” 
June 29, 1925: “Erma Anderson has spent the last week with her Grandma Benfield, the latter being laid up with a 
lame back. Erma returned home Friday.” 

“W.W. Benfield’s had to go four miles the other morning to milk their cows as the cows were caught on the 
other side of the creek when it rained.” 
February 22, 1926: “W.W. Benfield went out to the John Case sale last Tuesday and his wife came up to Paradise 
and spent the day with Mrs. Meek. Mr. and Mrs. W.W. Benfield are one of the old trusty pioneers of the Paradise 
creek valley. They have lived on their farm for 25 years. While his health is not good he has lots of vim and is yet 
able to look after his farm affairs up to date. His wife has charge of the poultry and grows the large Barred Rock 
chickens, the best in the world, having sold two dozen some time ago that brought her thirty dollars cash.” 
March 15, 1926: “Mrs. W.W. Benfield received the sad news of the death of a sister (Emma Cook of Eastonville, 
Colorado) in Colorado Springs Thursday morning. She was brought back to Waldo Saturday and buried in the 
Grand Center Cemetery. The funeral was preached at the Grand Center Church Saturday afternoon. There were 
eight brothers and sisters of the family and she is the first one to be called away for fifty years. The chain is broken. 
The links will begin to drop out one-by-one until they are all gone.” 

“Mr. and Mrs. Benfield spent Monday evening at the Marlow home. W.W was listening over the radio.” 
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April 7, 1926: “We sure have had a week of winter weather. It snowed most every day but Saturday; the roads will 
sure be bad when the snow goes off... This weather is bad for the fellows that are out of feed, and depending on 
wheat pasture to feed their stock. I guess W.W. Benfield will not have any trouble selling all his feed as fellows 
came seven and eight miles after it. Feed seems to be very scarce.” 

“Mrs. E.E. Anderson sold Plymouth Rock hens on the Waldo market last Saturday that brought her better 
than twenty dollars a dozen. Mrs. Benfield sold some on the Paradise market Wednesday that bought $18.50 a 
dozen. The Waldo price was better as they were filling a car there.” 
May 24, 1926: “Maurice Mark and wife took supper Sunday evening with W.W. Benfield and wife. They brought 
some ice and made ice cream.” 
July 12, 1926: “There was quite a celebration down in the Benfield grove the Fourth. There were six families in 
attendance. Mr. and Mrs. McAllister, John Stevens and family, E.E. Anderson and family, Fred Benfield and family, 
Mr. and Mrs. Maurice Mark and W.W. Benfield and wife. Everyone seemed to have a good time. The children sure 
enjoyed playing in the water. The party had more ice cream and lemonade than they could get away with, and even 
fried chicken was left and had to be taken home with them. There sure was lots of good things to eat and it didn’t 
look much like hard times.” 
August 9, 1926: “The Marks are doing Grandpa Benfield’s chores while he and Grandma are visiting relatives and 
old friends at Waterville, Kans. They left Wednesday morning and expect to be gone indefinitely.” 
(Ed. Note: They were visiting their niece Mrs. Charley Arbogast.) 
September 27, 1926: “Fred Benfield and wife and Zilpha Mark spent the day Friday at W.W. Benfield’s. The 
women folks were trying Mrs. Benfield’s power washer out. They thought it just the thing to wash bed quilts and 
blankets.” 
October 18, 1926: “Mrs. Benfield had the steel brace taken off of her arm Sunday. She don’t have much use of her 
arm yet.” 

“Sara Stielow returned to her home Saturday night after three week’s stay with Mrs. Benfield.” 

“A badger made a raid on Mrs. Benfield’s chickens last Saturday night and killed a dozen or more for her. 
Sunday night it came again but they were ready for him. W.W. shot him but not until he got two more chickens.” 
June 20, 1932: “A farmer’s wife stepped up to the bank window the other day cashed a cream check of $1.89 and 
an egg check of $1.13, total $3.02. Itrepresented the week’s produce. As she turned to leave she remarked: “Six cent 
eggs and nine cent cream don’t go very far.” We agreed with her that she was right. It wasn’t enough. We knew 
something of the steps she had taken and the work she had done to exchange her produce for that amount of 
money...” 
November 28, 1932: “On November twentieth relatives gathered at the home of Mr. and Mrs. W.W. Benfield to 
offer congratulations of the coming Golden Wedding anniversary which occurred on November twenty-second. 
Everyone brought well filled baskets and the afternoon was spent in taking pictures and the enjoyment in being 
together once again. Those present were: one of Mr. Benfield’s brothers, O.E. Benfield and wife of Watterville, 
Kansas; one sister Mrs. Lizzie Hines of Topeka, Kansas; Mrs. Benfield’s sister, Mrs. Belle Keller. 
December 4, 1933: “The W.W. Benfield and Fred Benfield families ate Thanksgiving dinner at the Anderson home 
south of Waldo.” 
February 14, 1938: “Mrs. Ida Reitzel of Washington, Kansas, visited several days next week. Mrs. Reitzel is a 
sister-in-law of Mrs. at the Albert Reitzel home and at the W.W. Benfield home near Paradise. Mrs. Reitzel is a sister- 
in-law of Mrs. Keller, Mr. Reitzel, and Mrs. Benfield. 
February 13, 1939: “William W., oldest son of George and Zilpha Benfield, was born January 20, 1857, Liberty, 
Illinois, and departed this life February 8, 1939, at the age of eighty-two years, nineteen days. He came from 
Hancock County, Illinois, to Marshall County, Kansas, in 1878 and located at Waterville, where he met Ardilla 
Reitzel to whom he was united in marriage on November 22, 1882, and who passed to her reward 8 days prior to her 
husband. To this union were born two sons and one daughter: William Robert, who preceded his father in death on 
July 4, 1901, at the early age of 17 years, Fred L. of Paradise and Mrs. Florence Anderson of Russell, Kansas...He 
came with his family in 1895 to a farm near Luray, Kansas, where they resided until the spring of 1900 when they 
moved to the home near Paradise where he resided until his death. He was conscious until near the last moments. 
He said to those in attendance, “I prayed and God has answered.”... 
February 27, 1939: “...The Senior Aid wish to thank all who donated pies or helped in any way for our lunch served 
at the Benfield sale.” 
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7. MARGARET E.“MADGE” (HANCOCK) BENFIELD: 

Margaret was born on May 19, 1887, in Kansas, the daughter of Frank and 
Orphiel Hancock. Her parents moved from Wisconsin to Russell County, Kansas, in 1871. 
Frank was a carpenter who was born in New York in 1850, the son of an English father and 
a Welsh mother. Orphiel was born in New York in 1847. They had nine children, among 
whom were Margaret, her brothers Grover and John, and her sisters Bessie, Lucille (Wolf), 
Mary E. (Nelson), and Orphiel, all born in Kansas. The 1900 census reveals that 
Margaret’s mother lost at least one child. And, finally, Margaret also had a brother George 
whose wife Edna made a block for this quilt. 

On September 3, 1905, Margaret married Fred Benfield, who was a farmer and 
the son of Ardilla Benfield who also made a block for this quilt. Together they had three 
daughters who survived to adulthood, Bernice (Workman), Helen (Guffanti), and Zilpha 
(Mark). They lost two other children. A daughter Esther, born on January 20, 1909, died 
on October 13% of that same year; a son Loyal, born January 26, 1911, died on August 5, 
1912. Margaret’s niece, Denzell Anderson Zimmerman, recalls that one of the children 
who died was blind and “just didn’t do well.” 

Helen Burger remembers that Margaret and Fred lived on a “poor old farm in an 
old shaky house. They were poor like everyone else was poor.” The old shaky house was 
built by Fred himself, as its predecessor burned to the ground on Thanksgiving Day of 
1922, taking all of the Benfields’ meager worldly goods with it, including the food 
Margaret had canned for the winter. As their insurance was minimal, they could not have 
afforded to replace their former house and goods with much. Denzell remembers the house 
as having a living room, kitchen, and two or three bedrooms. After Fred’s mother Ardilla 
died, he and Margaret moved into his parents’ former home and altered it to suit their 
needs. Fred farmed and raised cattle. 

Denzell says Margaret was a “very good woman, always laughing, broad 
minded, good with the sick, efficient, one who could do about anything.” She tried to 
“keep up with younger people,” and was a “tough” woman. “When she broke her hip, she 
wouldn’t let it get her down.” Like most women of her day, Margaret crocheted, quilted, 
knitted, and sewed. “When I was teaching, I’d go stay for a few days with Aunt Madge. 
She’d sew me some dresses for school.” Denzell also notes that Margaret was “a great 
one to can and garden” and grew beautiful roses. “She dug up several for me, but I 
couldn’t get them to grow like she could. I have a double wedding ring quilt. I can still 
pick out the fabrics in it that were used in my dresses.” 

Like most of the other women in Paradise, Margaret never drove a car. She and 
Fred did own a car that they got around in, even visiting Zilpha when she and Maurice 
moved to Iowa. But as Fred passed on and Margaret got older, she “got helpless.” 
Denzell would visit her and “take her places.” 

Finally, Margaret went to live in Kansas City with her daughter Bernice. When 
that didn’t work out, she went to Golden, Colorado, to live with her daughter Zilpha. 
Unfortunately, Margaret outlived Zilpha. One day they had just had lunch and were 
waiting for a visitor who was going to play cards with them. Margaret looked over at her 
daughter and realized that Zilpha had died, without making a sound. So, Margaret then 
moved to Kenwood, California, to live with her daughter Helen (Guffanti). 

That is where Margaret died in July of 1987, two months past her 100th 
birthday. Since it cost too much to ship her mother’s body to Kansas, Helen had Margaret 
cremated. When the fall came, Helen took the ashes to Paradise and buried the urn 
containing them next to Fred’s grave. 
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(Ed. Note: Pictured are 1900 Paradise Township census pages, dated June 16.) 
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Recipes Mary submitted to the Baptist cookbook in 1915: 

Cream Pie: Mix Ic. of white sugar, % c. flour, yolk of 2 eggs, stir in 1 pt. milk. Cook all in 
double boiler. Have crust ready and pour mixture in. Beat whites of eggs and add sugar. 
Cover pie and brown in oven. 

Hermit cookies: 2/3 c. butter, 2 c. brown sugar, | c. ground raisins, 1 c. nutmeats, 1/4 c. hot 
water, 2 eggs, 1 tsp. nutmeg, cloves, cinnamon, and soda. Mix extra stiff with flour and drop 
in tsp. on a greased pan. Bake in a rather quick oven. 


from the Paradise Farmer: 

September 20, 1920: “R.E. Westfall ...Fred Benfield...W.L. Dodson...were among those who 
sold wheat in Paradise during the past week.” 

June 13, 1921: “The Rebekah lodge at their last meeting elected the following officers for 
the coming term: Matilda Miller Noble Grand, Margaret Benfield Vice Grand.” 

October 10, 1921: “Fred Benfield and family and Mrs. W.W. Benfield attended a family 
reunion at the Belle Keller home last Sunday. There were 21 at dinner there and all had a 
good time. The guest of honor was an uncle from Marshall County.” 

“A number of people in this community attended the Russell Fair this week. Some of the 
people who attended were F.L. Benfield and daughter, Zilpha, F.A. McGuire and family and 
B.M. Kirkpatrick and family.” ; 

November 7, 1921: “Fred Benfield was down to his father’s Monday, after a load of poles to 
fix his cattle shed.” 

November 28, 1921: “George F. Hancock was born forty years ago three miles south-east of 
Paradise on the claim where his parents lived. His father was E.F. Hancock who, together 
with his wife and children then born moved to Russell county from Wisconsin in 1871. They 
came first to the town of Russell and then on to the claim near Paradise where they reared 
their family of nine children. The father died in 1900. The mother and four children, 
including the subject of this sketch, survive. The Paradise country was pretty much a 
frontier when the Hancocks moved here. When the U.P. railroad came through where 
Paradise now stands, George was just a chunk of a boy, large enough to herd cattle. Later, 
in 1910, he went into the railroad service as a brakeman, and followed this work for three 
years, serving two years on this branch between Salina and Plainsville. He later spent a year 
at this work on the Rock Island, meeting with an accident in 1913 which cost him his arm. 
While on active duty he had an arm caught between the bumpers, necessitating its 
amputation. But that great handicap has not discouraged George. He has led an active life 
ever since. He spent two years in grain business at Paradise in partnership with Mr. 

Hoopes. He then conducted business a year for himself and still later had the management 
of the elevator business for a year for the Farmer’s Union. He has been engaged in the livery 

business for the past five years at Paradise, and continues this work, having engaged in the 
garage business last June. He now handles supplies and repairs, and does auto livery and 

repair work. George has a wide acquaintance and because of his livery work knows this part 

of the state like a book. He has hosts of friends who will be glad to see him successful in his 

present line of business.” (Ed. Note: George Hancock was Margaret’s brother.) 

December 4, 1922: “The community was shocked Thanksgiving Day when they heard that 

Fred Benfield’s home with all its contents had burned to the ground. It also took everything 

in the cellar and they were left without a bite to eat or a change of clothes but the good 

people of Paradise and community soon replaced lots of the clothing and the bedding. They 

were at Mrs. Hancock’s spending Thanksgiving and enjoying the good dinner about the 

time their house was burning. No one knew until it had burned to the ground.” 

“Thursday afternoon while everyone was away from home celebrating Thanksgiving 
Day Fred Benfield’s house burned to the ground. The fire also caught the cellar door and let 
the dirt down on the stores in the cellar and mashed all her fruit in the jars. This is about the 
worst thing we have ever heard of and just as winter is upon them. They had nothing left but 
the clothes they had upon their backs. The wind happened to be in the wrong direction to 
go to the sheds and barn so they had that much left. To offer just our sympathy seems out 
of place. Hope we may all help a “mite” to bear their burden.” 

“Sympathy of the entire community is extended to Mr. and Mrs. Fred Benfield in the loss 
of their house and contents on Thanksgiving Day. When we realize that years of gathering 
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together the many necessary articles that are required in a farm house for housekeeping to see it go down in an ash 
heap with an expense of at least two thousand dollars in years of hard labor and drudgery is a burden that is hard 
to bear.” 
December 7, 1922: “Some of the ladies are going to put in a quilt at Mrs. Dwinelle’s the first of the week for Mrs. | 
Fred Benfield. Those that want to help quilt bring your thimble and come along.” | 

“Fred Benfield got the foundation for his house made Wednesday and expects to haul the lumber out and | 
get it sawed out ready to commence to put up the frame the first of the week, but the cold weather will delay him 
some.” 
February 5, 1923: “A birthday party was given at the Fred Benfield home north of Paradise Friday evening in honor 
of Miss Zilpha Benfield’s birthday anniversary.” 
June 25, 1923: “Fred Benfield and family and E.E. Anderson and family spent last Sunday with Mr. and Mrs. 
Benfield. They bought ice and made ice cream and had a good time in general. Margaret Marlow and Naoma Wells 
were afternoon callers and also Mr. and Mrs. Phegley and son.” 

“Fred Benfield killed a big rattlesnake out in their yard Sunday evening. It had five rattles on it.” 
March 17, 1924: “Geo. Hancock and his sister, Mrs. Fred Benfield, left Paradise last Sunday morning at two 0’ clock 
p.m. to drive to Ellis, Kansas to visit a little niece who was very sick, and later on arrival at Ellis they found their little 
niece had died about one hour before they got here. Her relatives are mostly all residing at Paradise including her 
grandmother Mrs. O.J. Hancock. The mother, Mrs. Lucile Wolf, was buried at Paradise ten years ago and the three 
little children were left in their father’s care. William C. Wolf and family arrived at Paradise last Monday evening. 
Services at the M.E. church at two o’clock p.m. Tuesday. She was buried beside her mother in the Paradise cemetery 
with many floral offerings and many sympathizing friends and relatives were present. Blanche Lucille Wolf, 12 
years, 11 months, and 16 days of age was born in Ellis county, March 25, 1911...two uncles and two aunts: Geo. 
Hancock of Paradise, John Hancock of Russell, Mrs. May Benfield of Paradise and Mrs. Anderson of Colorado...” 
December 15, 1924: “Penn Hockett installed a radio set at the Fred Benfield home last Friday, Dec. 12.” 
September 21, 1925: “Maurice Mark of Kanopolis spent the weekend at the F.L. Benfield 
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Madge and Fred with daughters (left to right) Bernice, Helen, and Zilpha 
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from an unknown newspaper: Two Hundred Guests Help 
Celebrate F.L. Benfield’s Golden Wedding: Over two 
hundred people gathered at the Paradise High school 
auditorium Sunday afternoon to help Mr. and Mrs. Fred L. 
Benfield celebrate their 50th wedding anniversary. In 1900 
Fred’s parents moved from Barnes, Kansas to a farm that 
joined the Hancock farm southeast of Paradise. The lovely 
Hancock girl known as Madge was soon being courted by 
Fred on their way to the little country schoolhouse that 
was then known as the Auntie Jack school and is now the 
community building. Later the horse and buggy came into 
the picture drawn by “Old Kode” who took the corners on 
two wheels sometimes, so we have been told. Fred and 
Madge were married on September 3, 1905, by Rev. 
Holland in the little home that Fred had built for his bride 
on the farm near his father’s house. It was here that Zilpha 
was born in 1907 and Esther in 1908. Later their home was 
moved and attached to Fred’s parents’ house and is now a 
part of their present home. On April 28 they and their two 
little children moved to a wheat farm southwest of 
Plattville. Here they experienced the terrible snow storms 
of 1911, the plague which took eight of their ten horses 
and lastly the most heartbreaking, they lost Esther and 
Loyal who was born January 25, 1911. Perhaps all these 
things influenced their moving back to Paradise in 1913 to 
the E.P. Brown place, which is now the Alfred Thompson 
home. It was here that Bernice was born in 1918. That year they purchased a farm north of Paradise and Helen was 
born there in 1926. (missing text). ...; lowa; Mrs. Carl Lipe, Mrs. Emma Lipe and Mrs. James Wolf and two daughters 
of Bennington. Then on September 4, they held open house in the Paradise High school auditorium from two to five 
o’clock for relatives, friends and neighbors. Mrs. John Hoss of Kanorado and Mrs. Denzell Anderson of Bunker 
Hill, nieces of Fred, poured at the beautifully decorated table where Mrs. A.E. Rodgers of Paradise served. The 
table was covered with a white linen cloth, the three tiered wedding cake was placed in the center with gold-colored 
chrysanthemum bouquets and tall white tapers on either side. The silver tea and coffee services were placed at each 
end of the table. Mrs. Wm. Roda presided at the lace covered gift table. Mrs. Geo. Welling was in charge of the 
guest book. Near the guest book was a picture of the bridal couple, fifty years ago. Bouquets of gold-colored 
chrysanthemums decorated both tables as well as the top of the piano, Mrs. Carl Webster and Mrs. Jack Fink of 
Paradise and Betty Jean and Marylynn Mark, granddaughters of Fred and Madge, assisted in serving the more than 
two hundred guests. Mrs. Floyd Angel gave a short prayer before the serving. Mrs. Verne E. Hoisington provided 
the appropriate music while the guests were going through the reception line and also accompanied Linda Guffanti 
and Christie Mark while they twirled to the music of “Anchors Away.” Mrs. Geo. Welling sand “When Song was 
Sweet” and “The Lord’s Prayer” accompanied by Mrs. Verne Hoisington at the piano. The rest of the afternoon was 
spent visiting and greeting friends. Mr. and Mrs. Benfield expressed gladness that so many of their friends were 
present to enjoy their Golden Wedding anniversary with them. Among the out-of-town guests besides their near 
friends and neighbors present were Mrs. E.E. Anderson, a sister of Fred Benfield who was present when they were 
married... 
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SEALERS 


Opening Jars— 

A strap with a buckle on one end can be used to good 
pdvantage in opening glass fruit jars. Run the strap through the 
buckle and tighten it around the cap. This enables you to get a 
Pood grip on the lid. 

ust for a Change— 

f you cannot afford to buy anything new for the house and 
vou are just a little bit disinterested this fall, try changing the 
position of the furniture and see if that bored feeling will not 
depart. 

olishing Linoleum— 

Dissolve a lump of sugar in the water when washing linoleum 
br oilcloth, and a brilliant polish will result. 
Storing Potatoes— 

A cellar with a dirt floor is better for potato storage than one 

ith a cement floor. 

or the Seamstress— 

Before stitching heavy materials, like khaki, duck or canvas, 
b hard soap over the hems and seams. The needle will then 
penetrate the material more easily. 
Shiny Windows— 
A few drops of kerosene added to the water when washing 
indows will make them shine brightly. 
leaning Black Frocks— 
Black frocks which have become marked with powder may be 
leaned quite easily by being rubbed with crumbed, dry, stale 


If a crack appears in the rubber roller of your wringer, bind 
he cracked part tightly with adhesive tape. It stops the crack 
rom spreading and it does not come off. 


o Prevent Rugs from Slipping— 
Jar rubbers securely fastened by sewing on the under side will 
prevent throw or scatter rugs from slipping on smooth floors. 

o Roll Corn Flakes— 

Lay a clean towel on the table and put the corn flakes in the 
enter. Fold each side of the towel over the flakes, turn both 
ends over to the center and crush with a rolling pin. 

ear Sauce— 
One cup any leftover fruit juice, two cups sugar, juice of two 
emons, two cups water, two tablespoons cornstarch. Boil 
uice, sugar, water and lemon. Dissolve cornstarch in cold 

ater, add to hot mixture, cook until thick and clear. Take 
hree fresh pears, peel, dice and add to above sauce, cook until 
ender. Serve on any left-over pound or sponge cake for 
dessert. 

o Raise the Pile on Velvet— 

over a hot iron with a wet cloth, and hold the velvet over it. 
Brush it quickly while damp. 
Dumplings for Stew— 

wo cups flour, two teaspoons baking powder, one-half 
easpoon salt, two cups milk. Sift the dry ingredients. Add 
he milk slowly and beat until smooth. Mixture should be just 
stiff enough to drop from the end of the spoon. Steam for 
pbout ten minutes, tightly covered. 
Salt and Pepper Shaker— 
A large shaker containing six parts salt to one part pepper and 
ept on the stove will save steps with seasoning cooking 
oods. 

eeping Mustard Fresh— 

ustard will keep fresh and moist much longer if a pinch of 
salt is added during the mixing. (Paradise Farmer, 1930's) 


May 24, 1926: “Last Wednesday was Mrs. Fred 
Benfield’s birthday and some of her friends decided to 
surprise her, so they took their suppers and went in on 
her. They sure had a good supper and two freezers of 
ice cream and plenty of angel food cake to go with it. 
Those present were Mrs. Hancock and son George, 
Mrs. Lou Sullivan, Mr. and Mrs. A.O. Reitzel and son, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charley Day and children, E.E. Anderson 
and family, Mr. and Mrs. Mark, Mr. and Mrs. W.W. 
Benfield, and F.L. Benfield and family.” 

December 30, 1935: “Miss Bernice Benfield, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. F.L. Benfield, and Mr. Kale Workman, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Johnson Workman of Paradise, 
Kansas, were united in marriage Dec. 14 at Glade, 
Kansas at two o’clock by Rev. Elwood Bartlett of 
Plainville, Kansas. After the ceremony the bride and 
groom returned to the home of the bride’s parents where 
they were greeted by Mr. and Mrs. Benfield and Helen, 
Mr. and Mrs. Johnson Workman and Jane, and Mrs. 
Cecil Deihl. At four o’clock a dainty luncheon was 
served by Miss Kathryn Harrell, who baked the 
wedding cake. After February 1“, Mr. and Mrs. 
Workman will be athome in Yakima, Washington, where 
Mr. Workman is employed by the Congdon-Battles 
Cattle Company. Mrs. Workman is a graduate of the 
Paradise High School. She also attended the Hays 
college. Mr. Workman is a graduate of the Russell High 
School and has been employed by the Tolan Brothers of 
Pleasant Plains, Illinois, for the past six years. The best 
wishes of their many friends go with this young couple 
to their home.” 

July 13, 1936: “Katharine Harrell, Mrs. Fred Benfield 
and daughter, Helen, Mrs. Workman, Jane Workman 
and guest, Miss Esther Mahoney spent Sunday, July 5, 
at the Haise Ranch on the Saline River. They enjoyed a 
picnic lunch in the evening.” 

December 21, 1936: “Mrs. Kale Workman of Yakima, 
Washington, Mr. and Mrs. Fred Benfield and Helen 
were guests of Mr. and Mrs. Johnson Workman last 
Wednesday evening. Mrs. Kale Workman leaving for 
Yakima the 20°.” 

September 21, 1936: “The Paradise Rebekah Lodge No. 
524 held their regular meeting Sept. 9" in J.T. Harrell’s 
hall. Those attending were Mesdames Katie Harrell, 
Tinnie Marlow, Jennie Henry, Edna Hancock, Margaret 
Benfield, Bertie Day, Pansy Houser, and Miss Nora 
Addington. Plans were made for the serving of dinner 
and supper at the November election, watch for further 
notices. The next meeting will be September 23". Come 
out and help make a better lodge in the coming months. 
Pansy Houser.” 

February 28, 1938: “The Iva Mar Study Club met with 
Mrs. A.E. Rodgers Thursday, Feb. 24%. A lovely one 
o’clock luncheon was planned by the social committee 
and enjoyed by those present. Fourteen members 
answered roll call. Two very interesting papers were 
given, “What is there about America that warms the 
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Heart?” by Mrs. Fred Benfield; “Services for America,” 
by Mrs. V.E. Hoisington. It was voted by the club to 
have “Galloping teas” for the purpose of raising money. 
Every member will be expected to serve as hostess to 
one or more of the teas. Ladies who are not members of 
the club will also be asked as guests to the teas.” 
October 17, 1938: “Mr. and Mrs. Fred Benfield and 
Helen left Saturday for Winterset, Iowa, to visit with the 
Mark family...” 

“The Iva Mar club met at the M.E. Church 
October 13. Fifteen members answered roll call. The 
program was a very interesting one. Mrs. F.L. Benfield 
gave a paper on “The Next Great Plague,” and Mrs. Ilah 
Worley on “the Warm Springs Foundation.” The next 
meeting will be at Mrs. Joe Kvasnicka’s and a book 
review is to be the interesting feature of the program.” 
February 13, 1939: “Mrs. F.L. Benfield accompanied 
her niece of Syracuse, Kansas, to visit her brother John, 
at Fremont, Nebraska over the weekend.” 


8. SARAH ANNA (HELSCHER) BOEDEKER: (pic- 
tured at right with her husband) 

Anna was born near Minneapolis, Ottawa 
County, Kansas, on January 2/12, 1877, the daughter of 
Auguste Helscher and Crecy Davis. Auguste was born 
in August of 1835 in Arsmeiren, Germany, and 
emigrated to the United States in 1860. His wife Crecy 
(Lucretia) was born in Illinois in February of 1842. 
According to Anna’s brother Thomas’ obituary in the 
October 8, 1934, Paradise Farmer, Auguste and Crecy 
were living in Shansville, Illinois, when he was born in 
1875; then moved to Ottawa County, Kansas, in 1876. 
Then, according to The People Came, Volume I, they 
moved to the Worley Ranch near Natoma, Kansas, in 
the fall of 1892, and lived on the Callen Place. A sister 
Crecy was born in Illinois as Thomas was, but Anna, 
Charles, Margaret, and Auguste Jr. were born after the 
family’s arrival in Kansas. 

Anna had many siblings who settled in all 
parts of the country: Will (Robstown, Texas), Mrs. J.B. 
Archer (Salina, Kansas, Lottie Miller (Plymouth Falls, 
Oregon), Irene Barber (South Edmondson, Canada), 
Margaret Apple (Culver, Kansas), Mrs. B.A. Isenberg 
(Lohrville, Iowa), Charles and Thomas (Paradise), 
Auguste (Bethune, Colorado), and two others unknown 
tome. 

Anna married a farmer named Henry C. 
Boedeker (Baw-digger) on November 25, 1897, and 
lived with him in Round Mound Township, Osborne 
Co., Kansas, where she bore him a daughter Vera 
(Pickett), ason Lawrence, and twins Vesta Irene (Henry) 
and Esther Louise ( Perkins). When the 1920 census 
was taken, Anna and Henry were living in Russell 
County, Kansas, on the farm adjacent to the farm owned 
by her brother Thomas and his wife Sylvia who also 
made a quilt block for this signature quilt and not far 
away from the farm owned by her brother Charles whose 


wife Emma made a block for it as well. In Anna’s later 
years she lived with her sister Margaret Stearns. 

Helen Burger recalls that Anna was a jolly, kind 
lady who lived on the edge of Paradise Creek. But “after 
the dust storms, came the floods.” At one point the 
“little house” where Anna lived was flooded out, and 
she “moved up on a hill north a ways.” 

Helen Burger says, “All the Boedekers were 
heavyset. They churned butter in a wooden barrel type 
of thing. It had paddles that flipped over and over. They 
had a lot of butter and must have eaten a lot of it 
because they were all big people.” Judging by the 
picture below, Anna doesn’t seem much bigger than 
many older people. More than likely Anna’s jolly nature 
and love of life led to a love of cooking and good food. 
Her granddaughter Verla Pickett Quick remembers 
Anna as a good cook who made magnificent lemon 
meringue pies and wonderful sugar cookies. 

During the summer the children of Paradise 
would swim in the “deep holes of Paradise Crick,” Helen 
amongst them. “We didn’t have swim suits. We’d have 
to walk down there in bare feet. We’d run to keep from 
having burning feet. Anna had a swimsuit. She was 
heavy. The kids would laugh because she’d take a big 
jump into the water, and the water level would raise. We 
tried not to let her see us laugh.” Verla Quick, however, 
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says she “just can’t see (her) Grandma Boedeker swimming,” and she thinks perhaps it was Anna’s daughter Vesta 
Henry who jumped into the water. As Vesta was a schoolteacher and more than likely would have enjoyed teasing 
the children, I can see Verla’s point. 

One day Helen Burger was walking to school with her sister just after sun-up, as they had to walk two miles 
to get to aschool in Paradise. A flatbed truck clipped Helen and drove on without the driver knowing he had hit her. 
This happened right in front of Anna’s house, so Helen went to her for help. Anna put Helen’s arm in a sling made 
of a dishtowel, and Helen proceeded to school with a bone sticking out of her arm, spent the whole day at school, 
and did not get to a doctor until she’d walked the two miles home that afternoon. 

Verla Quick remembers Anna as a strong Methodist and a member of the Ladies Aide Society of the 
Paradise Methodist Church. In 1935 Anna and Henry returned to Osborne County where he died April 20, 1950. 
Anna lived on another five years and died in September 30, 1955, at her home near Paradise, Kansas. She and Henry 
were buried in Mt. Hermon Cemetery. 


from the Paradise Farmer: 

November 15, 1920: “Armistice Day was observed in Paradise by a dinner and a program. The dinner was provided 
by the ladies of Paradise and surrounding country and was served free of any charge. Nearly everyone in town and 
a goodly number from the country partook of the good things to eat and enjoyed the program. Especially did the 
children enjoy themselves. Words of praise were heard on all sides for the ladies who busied themselves to make 
the occasion successful. J.E. McKean, the new principal of the schools, gave a very interesting patriotic address. 
A flag drill by the little girls was given, which was very pretty, and was carried out by the little ones in a manner 
which excelled the expectations of those who had drilled them. A quartette, composed of Marie Sanders, Esther 
Boedeker, Myrtle Houser, and Mary Dwinelle furnished music which was heartily received. A party for the young 
folks was held in the opera house and a good time is reported by them. Armistice Day was not forgotten in 
Paradise.” 

November 14, 1921: “Henry Boedeker suffered an unfortunate accident last Friday evening at the end of the 
Armistice Day celebration. As Mrs. Chas Booth started to back her car out from where it was parked, and before she 
had turned on the lights, the car struck Mr. Boedeker who was crossing the street, hitting him with such force as to 
knock him over. The car ran over him. He was badly bruised up, but no bones were broken.” 

December 4, 1922: “Mr. and Mrs. H.C. Boedeker celebrated their 25" wedding anniversary with a Thanksgiving 
dinner at their home west of town. Just immediate relatives were present which furnished a good-sized crowd.” 
January 22, 1923: “Mrs. J.H. Marlow assisted by Mrs. H.C. Boedeker entertained her Sunday school class at her 
home Sunday with a dinner. Those of the class who partook of the feast were Miss Evelyn Kvasnicka, Miss Edna 
Brown, Miss Esther Boedeker, Miss Ivy Martin, Miss Pearle Henry, Miss Vesta Boedeker, Miss Lydia Bartlett, Miss 
Hazel Dodson, Mr. Theiss, Sam Bell, Lester Chaney and brother, Glenn Whitman, Jim Dwinelle, and Floyd Houser.” 
April 23, 1923: “Emma Sophie Wilhemine Dorothea Boedeker was born October 15, 1873 at Waverly, Iowa, On 
November 2"4 of the same year she was received into the Holy Christian church...In August 1879 she came with her 
parents to Kansas where they settled on the homestead in Round Mound township. On June 25, 1897 she was 
joined in holy wedlock with Bernard Schloh. Their union was blessed with three children: Herman, Everett, and 
Esther. Besides these she is survived by her husband, her aged mother, five brothers and sisters...She fell asleep in 
Jesus Friday, April 13, at 12:30 p.m. at the age of 49 years, 5 months, and 28 days... (Ed. Note: This was Henry’s 
sister.) 

September 21, 1925: “Everybody at Paradise was suddenly shocked last Sunday, September 13, by the report of 
the sudden death of R.A. Stearns, an old timer of Paradise, who had died at his home in Aberdeen, Idaho. Mr. Ralph 
Stearns as he was familiarly called was raised and grew to manhood near Paradise, Ks., his parents moved to this 
county from Wisconsin and homesteaded a farm one half mile north of Paradise, where Ralph was raised. His 
parents resided on their farm until their death, and the farm is yet in the Stearns’ family. R.A. Stearns married 
Margaret Helscher, a sister of Mrs. Boedeker and Mrs. D.O. Miller and the three Helscher boys, Tom, Charlie, and 
August, who are still living here, and Mrs. Archer of Salina, Kans., and Mrs. Isenberger living in Iowa, also two 
others who live outside of Kansas...” 

September 13, 1926: “The Ladies Aid of the Paradise Methodist church strayed away from home last Wednesday 
and took a trip to Waldo, where they very agreeably surprised Mrs. Hall at the parsonage. Just before noon three 
cars drove up loaded with friends and good things to eat. Soon the table was laid and all enjoyed a bountiful dinner. 
The usual business meeting was held and the afternoon spent in visiting. Those who made up the party included 
Mr. and Mrs. L.S. Zimmerman, Mrs. Henry Boedeker and daughter Vesta, Mrs. Roy Pickett and daughter Rheta, 
Mrs. Ben Edwards, Mrs. Dolan, Mrs. Penn Hockett, Mrs. F.D. Angel and children, Mrs. Schuknecht and daughters 
Clara and Marie. Everyone reported a good time, and we see no reason why it should not be repeated at some other 
time.” 
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December 27, 1926: “Mr. Orville Perkins of Russell, Ks., and Miss Esther L. Boedeker, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
H.C. Boedeker, of Paradise, Kans., were united in holy matrimony at the Holiness parsonage Wednesday, Dec., 22, 
1926, by Elder F.M. Lundy. We bespeak for them a happy and prosperous journey through life. They will make their 
home at Russell.” 

September 16, 1933: “A chicken shower was given Tuesday evening for Mr. and Mrs. Henry Boedeker who 
recently moved to their new home. Lunch consisting of sandwiches, cake and coffee was served to the following: 
Mr. and Mrs. Theo. Boedeker, Mr. and Mrs. Carl Boedeker, Mrs. Ed Boedeker and son Jonas, Mr. and Mrs. Rufus 
Boedeker, Loren and Jimmie, Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert Boedeker, Mrs. Paul Boedeker, Mrs. Mary Koehler, Mrs. Sophia 
Schloh, Mrs. Theo. Schloh and daughters, Mr. and Mrs. H.G. Schloh and daughter, Benard Schloh, Herman Schloh, 
Mrs. Sulla Miller, Margaret and Lloyd, Mrs. R.A. McEwen, Erin Kreft, Paul McEwen, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Koelling, 
jr., and Lawrence, Mr. and Francis Finnesy and daughter, Mr. and Mrs. Richard Finnesy and Ruby, Mr. and Mrs. 
Harold Koehler, Mrs. F.D. Angel and family, Mr. and Mrs. George Schwerdfeger and family, Mr. and Mrs. Charley 
White and family, Mrs. Sella Pooley, Mrs. Sylvia Helscher, Charlotte and Bryan, Mr. and Mrs. Roy Pickett and Verla, 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter Dodson and family, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Post and Joyce, Mr. and Mrs. John Pooley and Veta 
Belle, Lawrence Hachmeister, Alice Brenner, Margaret Pooley and Mrs. Vesta Henry.” 

October 8, 1934: “Thomas Adolph Helscher was born July 3, 1875 in Shansville, Illinois, and departed this life 
Friday, October 5, 1934, at his home in Paradise, Kansas, at the age of 59 years, 8 months, and 2 days. When a small 
child he with his parents moved to Prescott, Ottawa, Kansas, in the year 1876. Then in the year 1892 they moved to 
Natoma, Kansas, later moving to Paradise where his parents established a home. Mr. Helscher was united in 
marriage to Miss Sylvia Zigler and to this union two children were born, Charlotte, and Bryan who with the 
following sisters and brothers, are left to mourn his departure: Will G. Helscher, of Robstown, Tex.; Mrs. J.B. Archer, 
of Salina, Kans.; Mrs. Lottie Miller, of Plymouth Falls, Oregon; Mrs. Irene Barber, of South Edmundson, Canada; 
Mrs. H.C. Boedeker, of Paradise, Kans.; Mrs. Margaret Apple of Culver, Kans.; Mrs. B.A. Isenberg, of Lohrville, 
Iowa; Charley E. Helscher of Paradise; August Helscher of Bethune, Colorado. His parents and two sisters 
preceded him in death. The services were conducted in the high school auditorium at Paradise Sunday afternoon, 
October 7, 1934, by Rev. Paul Brooks of Culver. Music was furnished by a quartet from Russell composed of Mr. 
Glen Banker, Mr. Fred Smith, Mr. Gillman, and Mr. Dean Landon. A fitting tribute was payed Tom by Judge 
Ruppenthal of Russell, an old friend of the family. A large circle of friends attended the funeral.” 
June 10, 1935: “FLOOD NEWS— Inthe north half of Russell County five bridges were washed away making traffic 
to and from Russell difficult and roundabout. There has been no train service into the north towns since Friday. 
Tracks and roadbeds were completely washed away...The Red Cross went into Paradise and Fairport the first of the 
week supplying bedding and food to stranded families. Paradise Creek, a stream normally about 35 feet wide, was 
amile and a half wide during the peak of the flood.... The garage and chicken house at the Boedeker place northwest 
of Paradise were washed down stream...” 


Margaret Bartlett, Fanny Shores, Sella Pooley, Ada Angel, Anna Boedeker, Myrtie Houser, and Margaret Stearns, Anna’s sister 
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9. CORA ALICE (WHITE) BROWN: (pictured opposite with her family) 

Cora was born on November 24, 1875, near Baileyton or Chuckey City in Greene County, Tennessee, 
where her parents, James Madison White (born 1813) and his much younger, second wife Rachel Jane Campbell 
(born 1844), were also born. James was a farmer and a wagon maker. Cora’s grandparents were Frederick Tillman 
White and Deborah McNeese, Wiley Campbell and Jane McColm. Her great grandfather was Bloomer White. 
Interestingly enough, I am sure that Cora’s family was acquainted with my own great, great, great, great grandfather, 
Thomas Lane, who was the county recorder in Greene County for many years. If they bought property in the 
county, they would have had to deal with him. And his son Joshua ran the tannery in town, so they probably dealt 
with him, too. 

Cora had more than her share of brothers and sisters— twenty, to be exact. Her siblings by her father’s 
first wife, Susannah Margaret Yeager, were Adolphus Montgomery, Martha Emeline, George Alexander, Margaret 
Ann, Rachel Irene, John F., Julia, and Sarah. Her full sisters and brothers were Julia, Thomas, Andrew Jackson, 
Mary Adaline, Fanny, Deborah, Bruce, William Fenton, James Wiley, Bertha Lucinda, Jennie Belle, and Effie 
Henrietta. 

Cora married Samuel Thomas (“Tom”) Brown, son of James Dawson Brown and Catherine Weems, on 
September 10, 1902, in Esbon, Jewell County, Kansas. Cora’s sister Mary Adaline— or Molly— married Tom’s 
brother, William Harvey Brown, in Greene County, Tennessee, in 1885. Certainly Cora’s first meeting with Tom was 
a propitious one. The first time she laid eyes on him, he was riding a white horse, like a fairytale knight. Their 
granddaughter, Elaine Brown Jackson, who spent many hours with her grandparents, says Cora always deferred to 
her husband but did her own thing, as he did. Cora, she says, found it trying that Tom liked to chew (and spit) 
tobacco and watch baseball on TV with the volume turned full up. Tom also liked to fish, though I imagine that did 
not bother Cora. Elaine remembers driving at the age of 9, taking Tom to fish at her Uncle Lee’s place— driving 
because Tom didn’t. 

Cora and Tom had eight children: James Robert, Leland Ray, Edna Odessa (Bourne), Carroll Thomas, 
Myron Everett, Dean Powell, Cora Eileen (Anderson), and Donald Wayne, all born in Kansas. The first three of 
those children were born in a sod house in western Kansas near Leoti. Their son Donald remembers his mother 
saying that when bad storms approached and Tom was in town, working at real estate, she would lie down outside 
with her ear to the ground, listening for his approaching wagon, so anxious was she that he might be caught out in 
a storm. Cora and Tom left the sod house behind and prospered. They became more affluent than many couples in 
their community. According to the Family Heritage Album of Russell County, Kansas (1973), Tom purchased his 
store from the original owner, Mr. Mothershed, in 1911, then built a new store to the north of the present building 
and added an upstairs hall. The Browns’ store was a one-stop shopping center at first. Later they sold only 
groceries, but for many years they sold dry goods and groceries and clothing and even had a meat market on the 
premises. They bought eggs from the farmers and sold them to a produce truck that took them into the bigger cities. 


The Brown’s sod house in Leoti, Kansas, about 1900 
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It all made the family a bit more prosperous than many of the people in the community, though Donald 
is quick to point that that prosperous is a relative term. The Browns had a nicer house and indoor plumbing. They 
could afford a nurse when Cora was ill and girls to help her with the housework. They were among the first three 
people in town to buy a radio. 

Donald Brown recalls the first refrigeration that his parents had. “It was a shedlike building at the foot of 
a windmill. In the summer the pump would run water down the sides of the building, and the air would keep the stuff 
inside cool.” He also remembers that the family had a cistern. Water would be collected from the roof, filtered, and 
stored in a concrete depression below. There would be “an awful taste if you just put in new shingles. You would 
taste cedar predominantly.” When he was sick, his parents would go to the railroad depot and bring him back water 
from the deep well that was there to service the trains. That water tasted much better than the water saved in the 
cistern. And sometimes if they were going “all the way to Russell,” they would bring him back water from the 
springs. Spring water— “that was really living.” 

The Browns’ Christmases were “festive occasions.” They always had a tree. From the late 1930’s the 
family spent Christmas in Cawker City with Robert Brown, the son who became a dentist there. Early presents 
would be opened at home on Christmas morning and more gifts would be opened at Robert’s. The men would have 
a “sociable card game in the basement.” Donald remembers staying up to listen to the Christmas festivities that were 
broadcast over the radio. 

They had a good life. But no one escapes misery in life for long. The great tragedy of Cora’s life occurred 
on August 10, 1922, when her ten-year-old son Myron was killed. He had been taking the horse through a gate when 
its hooves became entangled in the wire, and the horse bucked him off and fell on him. Cora had left to visit her 
sisters in New Mexico a few days before and was not at home when the accident happened. Of course, she could 
not hop a plane and be home in a few hours. It took her over two days to get home to him. Any mother can imagine 
what she must have suffered in his death and in not being there when it happened. Her son Donald said Myron’s 
death “just about killed everybody in the family, but especially mother.” 


A 1916 Family Portrait: Cora, Robert, Myron (in the white suit), 
Edna, Carroll (with the bow tie), Tom, and Dean (on Tom’s lap) 
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And misery was not through with Cora and Tom yet. Their 
store was adjacent to a metal building that was used for storage. 
Apparently there was some sort of electrical short in the wires that led to 
the building because it was more or less charged. Helen Burger recalls 
that “when a dog wet on the building, you would hear it yelp.” Eventually 
the short must have maximized, and the building burned down, taking the 
bank and the Browns’ store with it even though the latter two buildings 
were made of post rock (limestone). Only the lower stone walls remained, 
as the second story was knocked off. 

Cora and her husband lost everything in that 1936 fire but were 
resilient enough to re-open their business in their home where it 
remained until 1952 when Dean Brown bought his father out and moved 
the store back to its original location. Dean’s daughter Elaine recalls that 
the store was on the north side of the house. People entered the store 
through a door on the west side that had a sort of vestibule. 


‘. Drink Good Coffee .”. 


If you drink eoffee, you surely want a cup of 
wom! coffeo---Lhat is, you want it to have the proper 
blend. The coffee that we sell will satisfy any 
cotfee-drinker. We have the brands that will make 
a cup of coffee that you will relish—-Red Wolf, Sen- 
sation, Pkenic and White Bear. Try a package and 
be convinced, 
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and gerviceable line of shoes for summer, including 
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Peters, Selz and other makes. The price is right. 
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Cora appears to have been a religious woman. She worked with the Methodist Ladies’ Aide and other 
church groups, and she used to teach Sunday School to children in the basement of the United Methodist Church. 
Elaine Jackson recalls that Cora loved to listen to her play hymns on the piano, one of Cora’s favorites being 
Beyond the Sunset. Based on the number of times her name appeared in the Farmer and the situations in which it 
appeared, I have to conclude that Cora put her religion into action and was a civic-minded, active participant in her 
community with a genuine concern for its welfare. 

Her son Donald agrees. He says she gave her heart to her entire community and tried to offer help, guidance, 
and inspiration to anyone who needed it. “My father was not a great church goer because the store was open 
Sunday mornings. My mother took care of that side of things. She was a lovely person in all respects.” 

He adds that her lifelong hobby was her flower and vegetable gardens. She planted flowers on three sides 
of her house, placed so that she could have the pleasure of viewing their beauty from her windows. Don says she 
was especially proud of her tomatoes and green beans. She must have missed them during the long Kansas winters. 

Cora died at the Alafern Nursing Home in Russell, Kansas, on October 27, 1968, four years after Tom had 
died. She was almost 93. Her funeral service was held at the Paradise Methodist Church, and she was buried in 


Mount Hermon Cemetery. Her obituary says three ofher eight children died before she did, leaving J.R., Lee, Dean, 
Donald, and Eileen. 


from the Paradise Farmer: 
April 5, 1920: “S.T. Brown certainly provided Paradise with a nice community meeting place when he built the 
Paradise Opera House.” | 
April 4, 1921: “Mrs. S.T. Brown took one of her small sons to Russell one day last week, to receive treatment for 
a gathering in his ear.” 
May 2, 1921: “Miss Gladys Houser has been assisting Mrs. S.T. Brown with her housework this past week.” 
December 12, 1921: “S.T. Brown shipped a fine lot of dressed turkeys to eastern markets last week.” 
August 14, 1922: “Myron Brown, ten year old son of S.T. Brown, the Paradise merchant, was instantly killed at 
Paradise last Thursday evening by a horse rearing up and falling backwards on him. He was dead in a few minutes. 
He never spoke after the accident. Mrs. Brown, the boy’s mother, had been gone but three days to visit two sisters 
who live at Albuquerque, New Mexico where she was informed of the sad accident by wire. She had been at the 
home of her sisters only 30 minutes when she received the message informing her of the sad accident at home and 
was there but a few hours until she left in 
company with her sister, Miss Bertha 
White, for home and was met at Great 
Bend by W.T. Houser and her son Robert, 
landing at Paradise at two o’clock p.m. 
Saturday. She was absent from home less 
than five days. Funeral services were held 
at the Paradise M.E. Church, Sunday, 
August 13" at 10:30 o’clock conducted by 
Rev. Roy Hendrickson of Lincoln, Kansas, 
assisted by Rev. Brooks of the Paradise 
M.E. Church. Pall bearers were Kenneth 
Wilcox, Harold Hockett, Ralph Hayes, and 
Joe Kvasnicka, Jr. He was laid to rest at the 
Paradise cemetery in the presence of a 
large assembly of people. The procession 
from the church consisted of about seventy 
cars loaded with people from far and near, 
all casting sadness and sorrow. Myron was 
a lively boy with no bad traits. He was a 
faithful boy at school and seldom missed a 
Sunday school. He could be counted with 
the best of his school mates. The young 
boys and girls that were his friends were 
many and the floral offerings showed the 
esteem in which the departed was held.” 
“Myron Everett Brown, son of S.T. and 
Cora Brown, was born at Leott, Ks., Nov. 


An Attractive Showing 


We have a very large and pretty line of SUMMER 
GOODS including many of the most artistic designs 
in 

SILKS, VOILES, GINGHAMS, ETC. 
You will be interested in looking them over. 
The daintiest and best value in OXFORDS and 


SLIPPERS. Everything to suit your nesds and 
fancy. 


Our new line of Hats and Caps cannot be 
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28, 1911, and departed this life at his home in Paradise, Ks., Aug. 10, 1922, aged 10 years, 8 months, and 12 days. 
Besides his father and mother he leaves to mourn five brothers and two sisters, Robert, Leland, Edna, Carroll, Dean, 
Eileen, and Donald. Myron leaves a host of relatives, but owing to the distance only a few were permitted to attend 
the funeral. Those present were Harvey Brown of Esbon, Kans., brother of the father; two sisters and two brothers 
of the mother, Mrs. Harvey Brown of Esbon, Kansas, Miss Bertha White of Albuquerque, N.M., A.J. White of Red 
Cloud, Nebr., J.F. White of Leoti, Kansas; other relatives, Mrs. A.J. White of Red Cloud, Nebr., Mrs. Oscar Nelson 
of Smith Center, Kansas, Auber Brown of Leoti, Kansas, and Tom Brown of Esbon, Kansas.” 

November 13, 1922: “There was a gathering at S.T. Brown’s residence on last Friday evening to see and hear the 
radio and the ladies were making comforts to pass away the time.” 

| “S.T. Brown bought over one thousand dollars worth of turkeys last Friday and had a lot of men dressing 
them. He paid thirty cents per pound of them.” 

December 25, 1922: “Penn Hockett has taken the agency for the Westinghouse radio outfits, three of which are now 
in use at Paradise. He signed up papers for the agency last Friday, and ordered an outfit that day which he will use 
as a demonstrator. S.T. Brown, C.A. Zimmerman, and Ed Bell of Paradise all have outfits put out by the 
Westinghouse people, all of which are working nicely. With three radios now in use, and another coming, Paradise 
is certainly getting into the radio game fast. The three outfits in use at the present time all have loudspeakers, or 
horns.” 

February 5, 1923: “Leland Brown was in Kansas City, Mo. The fore part of last week visiting with his brother, 
Robert Brown, who is attending dental college at that place.” 

December 29, 1924: “Mrs. S.T. Brown and Miss Gladys Houser entertained their Sunday School classes on 
Christmas eve at the home of Mrs. S.T. Brown. Their classes are composed of all little folks of the M.E. Sunday 
School, numbering twenty scholars. They were well entertained by their teachers and the teachers were well 
entertained by their scholars. 
They were a live lot of little 
folks. Little pieces of music 
were sung by the little ones 
and pieces spoken also by 
several of them. Santa was on 
hand loaded down with cakes 
and candies, each scholar 
receiving a package of candy 
and other articles. There was a 
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beautiful little Christmas tree in the parlor. After the presents were all delivered and Santa had slipped put, a lunch 
of salad and wafers were served, and all retired merrily leaving Christmas greetings. Those present in Miss Houser’s 
class were: Junior Miller, Maxine Helscher, Lucy Catherine Suhr, Jack Robbins, Mary E. Angel, Johnnie L. Angel, 
Izetta Lathem, Donald Brown, Dean Brown, and Ronald Hockett. Mrs. Brown’s class who attended are: Edwin 
Lathem, Elaine Saum, Mae Saum, Hettie Hutchcraft, Eileen Brown, Dorothy Drury, Muriel Leander, Virginia 
Shores, Catherine Harrell, Fred Mellard, Earl Henry, and Edith Henry.” 

March 23, 1925: “Dr. Swarts was called to S.T. Brown’s Thursday and Friday. He also went to the jitney and met 
a nurse who is caring for Mrs. Brown.” 

February 16, 1926: “There are many changes at Paradise in the last twenty-three years of time. Of the old residents 
that were here and the following who are yet residents of this town: R.F. Saum, Mrs. O.J. Hancock, J.T. Harrell, 
Harve Isenberger, and D.O. Miller...S.T. Brownand A. Helscher are yet on the job, making a total of eight who have 
tried goods’ business in Paradise in twenty-three years.” 

April 19, 1926: “Mrs. S.T. Brown and Harold left Paradise early last Friday morning for Nebraska to visit Mrs. 
Brown’s sister and family who reside there.” 

June 1, 1931: “The Ladies Aid of the Methodist church will hold a quilt exhibition in the high school building 
Saturday, June 6. Prizes will be offered for the following: oldest quilt, best quilted quilt, most artistically designed 
pieced quilt, best embroidered quilt, best appliqued quilt, most beautiful bedspread. The prizes will be: First, ribbon 
and surprise package; second, ribbon. The Judges will be from out of town. No quilts will be accepted for the 
exhibition after 2 o’clock Saturday afternoon. If possible the quilts should be brought to the committee, Mrs. Brown 
or Mrs. Bruner before Friday night. A charge of ten cents will be made for each quilt entered. A roast chicken dinner 
will be served at noon and supper will be served in the evening.” 

January 4, 1932: “Word comes to Paradise of the marriage of Dr. Robert Brown of Cawker City, Kansas, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. S.T. Brown of Paradise to Miss Marjory Klene of Seladia, Missouri, which took place last Monday. 
His many friends here extend their congratulations and best wishes for Dr. Brown and his wife.” 

January 25, 1932: “One of the pleasant social events of the season was given at the home of Mr. and Mrs. S.T. 
Brown Monday evening, January 18" in honor of the wedding anniversary of Rev. and Mrs. J.L. Carothers, visiting 
Methodist Evangelists. After singing several gospel songs, with Miss Ruth Adams at the piano, prayer was offered 
by Rev. F.C. Adams, pastor of the local Methodist church. On request, Mrs. Carothers gave some very interesting 
and delightful reminiscence of her girlhood days, of the old fashioned home where the mother and father were the 
head of the house and children were taught to obey their parents, and taught that late hours were detrimental to 
youth and character. She related that in those days the young people of the good homes were not permitted to buggy 
ride and carouse at nights, that at nine o’clock the doors were locked and when they came home the mother always 
looked at the clock to see what time they came in. One admonition she always gave, “keep the best company or none 
at all.” She also told of the opposition she had from her parents of keeping company with Mr. Carothers, of finally 
getting the consent of her mother, then later quietly slipping away from home to a nearby town where they were 
united in marriage at the Meth- 
odist parsonage, and of the usual 
parental forgiveness, of their 
honeymoon to the eastern cities 
and sojourning on the Great 
Lakes until finances became low 
and they returned home to begin 
the life begun. She spoke of her 
husband asking her if he had 
made her supremely happy, as 
the one desire of his life seemed 
to be to make her as happy as 
possible, yet there was a longing, 
a yearning, for something down 
in her soul that worldly love 
could not satisfy, until one day 
she met her Lord and was 
wonderfully converted, and she 
told her husband she was 
“perfectly happy.”... Those present were...Mr. and Mrs. S.T. Brown, Carrol, Eileen, and Donald Brown... Miss Nora 
Addington...Mrs. Hockett and son, Mrs. W. Houser, and Mrs. Bert Shores. A delicious lunch was served and after 
wishing the honor guests many happy returns of the day the guests departed for their homes feeling that it was good 
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February 1, 1932: “M.E. Ladies Aid met Wednesday afternoon with Mrs. S.T. Brown. The afternoon was spent 
working on the quilt which is being made for Mrs. George Bruner. Rev. Adams had charge of the devotionals. At 
4 o’clock the hostess served a dainty lunch. Those present were Mrs. Leland Brown and Donna Lee, Mrs. E.K. 
Chesney, Mrs. W.T. Houser, Mrs. R.E. Anderson and Katharine Ann, Mrs. Bert Shores, Rev. and Mrs. F.C. Adams, 
Miss Kate Houser, Miss Ruth Adams.” 

March 28, 1932: “The members of the Cradle Roll of the Methodist Church were guests at an Easter party at the 
home of Mrs. E. E. Anderson Thursday afternoon. A short program was given with Mrs. S.T. Brown in charge of 
the devotionals and Mrs. Floyd Houser at the piano. Light refreshments were served. Children present were: 
Delphan Lee Hoopes, John Ingram Worley, Anita Marie Webster, Grace Maureen Wilcox, Katharine Ann 
Anderson, Alice Marie Worley, Billy Lynn Houser, Roderick Dale Mark, Fern Alois Corwin, Gene Ellis Mark, Ray 
Truman Houser, Velma Mae Hoopes, Reita Maxine Gibson, and Vergine Corwin.” 

March 1933: advertisement— “BAB Y CHICKS— Those famous Chicks from the Zurich Hatchery at five and six 
cents; Custom hatching $3.00 per tray of 150 eggs. Turkey eggs 3c each. Our truck will be at Brown’s Store 
Mondays and Thursdays. Zurich Hatchery, Zurich, Kansas.” 

December 4, 1933: “M.E. Sunday School Class Party— Mrs. S.T. Brown and her first Primary class gave a 
Thanksgiving party for 1 Primary class and their teacher, Miss Cornell, at the home of Mrs. George Bruner Tuesday 
evening. Mrs. Brown and class also delivered Thanksgiving boxes to Mrs. Mothershed, Miss Lou Sullivan, 
Grandma Saum, and Mrs. Matilda Gruver. A dainty lunch was served. Games and contests were played. Those 
present were Eugene Bruner, Marvin Loreg, Bunny Dodson, Joyce Post, Dean Gilchrist, Glen Houser, Myron 
Bartlett, Bobby and Vona May Harrell, Garnett White, Vernita Bartlett, Bonny Dee Sanders, Leone Sherbon, Miss 
Rhoda Cornell, Mrs. Clay Brown, Mrs. 8.T. Brown, and Mrs. Geo. Bruner.” 

May 19, 1936: “Mrs. S.T. Brown had some interior painting and papering done in her house last week. Jim Mauck 
hung the paper for her.” 

July 20, 1936: “A disastrous blaze which originated in the warehouse back of the S.T. Brown store at Paradise about 
two o’clock last Saturday afternoon resulted in the complete destruction of the Brown store and the Paradise bank 
buildings. These buildings, really one structure with a fine lodge hall above, were made of stone, and the blackened 
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walls are all that remain. The exact cause of the fire is not known, but it is believed that faulty wiring in the 
warehouse may have started it. The day was a record breaker for heat, a temperature of 117 being recorded at 
Paradise. When the flames were discovered every effort was made to keep the flames from spreading, but with no 
water system the job was too big. The alarm was given, and valiant service was rendered by scores who came. At 
one time Saturday afternoon it was estimated there were a thousand persons in Paradise. The men working on the 
highway were quickly on the job, and brought a pump which has been used at the underpass. Waldo furnished 300 
feet of fire hose. But by the time this apparatus was on hand the store and bank were blazing fiercely. Metal shutters 
on the south windows of the upper story prevented the flames from spreading to the south, where a row of frame 
buildings would surely have been destroyed. The Bert Shores restaurant just south of the burned structure was 
seriously menaced, and the stock and equipment was moved out, but valiant work on the part of fire fighters saved 
the building. The buildings destroyed were erected about 20 years ago. The Brown store was a fine large one, and 
had a big stock of general merchandise, including meats. The store equipment included an electric refrigerator. The 
stock was worth perhaps $7000. Insurance did not cover the loss. Everett Fritts, cashier of the Paradise State Bank, 
tells us the bank had $3500 insurance, which he believed Sunday would cover the loss. Much of the equipment was 
saved, and all ledgers, notes, books, and important papers were removed or stored in the vault. In the hurry however 
of evacuating the building the day’s business of checks and deposits etc., which had been placed in a receptacle to 
be removed were overlooked and burned. These, however, can be replaced later, though it will take some work to 
do it. Mr. Fritts told this reporter Sunday the bank would likely rebuild, as this seemed to be the sentiment of the 
directors. In the meantime the bank will serve its customers in the stone residence in east Paradise occupied by the 
cashier. S.T. Brown has been a most successful merchant. It is hoped he will see fit to rebuild and continue in 
business as before. The fire started in the small warehouse back of Brown’s store. It of course was burned to the 
ground. It soon came into Brown’s store from the back. Central could see the fire from her office and put in a line 
call, country and town. Farmers brought in tanks. Boilers and tubs were used along with pails. People had time to 
get everything out of the bank. Quite a bit of the dry goods in Brown’s was saved but very little of the canned goods. 
They carried out about two of the glass counters. Fortunately their record book was saved. The cash register was 
also saved. Upstairs, the furniture and records belonging to the Rebekah lodge were completely destroyed. The 
wind kept changing and kept people in a general panic. It blew from the southwest causing a huge cloud of smoke 
and flying bits of burning tar paper which extended clear across the town— even depositing the bits of tar paper in 
Rob Harrells farm yard. Floyd Houser’s house caught on fire, also Jackson’s barn— in about 5 different places. 
These fires were quickly extinguished and no harm done. Houser’s moved most of their furniture out. Loreg’s nailed 
sheets of tin clear across the front of their store. The heat was so intense they wanted to save the glass in the 
windows— besides taking a precaution of a possible spark blowing across the street. Men were stationed upon the 
roof of Loreg’s store with buckets of water ready to put out any blaze. The fact that Bert shores restaurant which 
was right against the burning building was not burned is remarkable. Of course everyone down to Harrell’s 
Hardware moved their possessions. Also those across the street moved out. The fire departments in Natoma and 
Russell were called but both places had had fires that morning and were out of chemicals. The highway men brought 
a hose and pump which was applied— but not until everything had been burned and roof collapsed. Several people’s 
hair caught on fire. Howard Dodson cut his foot. Vioda Loreg her hand. Biggest casualty was one of the road men, 
while carrying out the cash register fell and broke his arm. Several carloads from Russell and as far west as Plainville 
were over during the fire. People from Russell said they could see the smoke at the edge of town. The wind blew 
first from southwest to west to straight south.” 

April 5, 1937: “The S.T. Brown family are driving a new Ford V-8.” 

February 28, 1938: “The two one act plays, “Squarin’ with the Boss” and “When the Wife’s Away,” will be given 
at the high school Friday evening, March 4" beginning at 7:30. Admission will be 10c to adults. It will be well worth 
your dime to hear and see Mrs. J.T. Harrell and Mrs. $.T. Brown quarelling over their cat and parrot. The funds 
realized from the play as well as the Penny supper to be served earlier in the evening at five o’clock is to be used for 
repairing and refinishing the church which is badly in need of it. Both events are sponsored by the Junior and Senior 
Ladies Aid Societies. 

August 8, 1938: “Carroll Brown left this week for South America where he has a job with an oil company.” 
January 5, 1942: “A family gathering was held at the S.T. Brown home, Sunday, December 28. All of the children 
of Mr. and Mrs. Brown were able to attend. Those present were: Mr. and Mrs. Robert Brown and Dixie of Cawker 
City, Mr. and Mrs. Roscoe Bourn, Bobby, and Beverly of Delphos, Mr. and Mrs. Carroll Brown of Natoma, Mr. and 
Mrs. Leland Brown and Donna Lee, Mr. and Mrs. Dean Brown and Elaine K., Miss Eileen Brown, Donald Brown, 
Miss Addington, Mr. and Mrs. S.T. Brown.” 
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10. KATE (McCOLL) CRAWFORD: (pictured with her husband on their wedding day, with her youngest child 
Charles M. Crawford in 1910, and in her middle-age) 

Kate was born near Madison, Wisconsin, on May 23, 1871, to Daniel McColl and Delilah Denio. Daniel 
was born on July 10, 1829, in the Village of Galt in Ontario, Canada, the son of Hugh McColl and Nancy Duncan. 
Delilah was born in New York in 1832 to Alonzo Denio and Phoebe Bloss. Delilah married Daniel in Green County, 
Wisconsin, on New Year’s Eve of 1856 and died near Covert, Kansas, in 1908, seven years after her husband had 
died there. 

Kate had seven brothers and sisters, all of whom were born in Wisconsin— Charles, Frank, Anna, Daniel, 
John, Nancy, and Phebe Jane — and all of whom she, the youngest, outlived. Their parents moved to Iowa in 1873 
and then on to Victor Township in Osborne County, Kansas, in “the spring of 1878 via covered wagon and ox 
team,” which made them “pioneer settlers,” according to Kate’s obituary in the Natoma Independent. 

On October 19, 1891, Kate married Charles Crawford, a Canadian whose parents had emigrated to the 
U.S. in 1877. I know that her brother Frank lived in a sod house built on his parents’ homestead. Kate’s grandson 
David says Kate and her husband also lived in a sod house. He says he was told that she used buffalo or cow chips 
as fuel. Many settlers did. Kate and Charles were living in Liberty Township, Osborne County, in 1900. 

She was a woman destined to be surrounded by men. Not only did she have four sons: Tom, Hugh, 
Donald, and Charles; she had 11 grandsons. Her son Thomas Walter, born in 1893, married, first, Mary Dickinson, 
then Jessie Hughes, and had a son by Mary. Donald Clay, born in 1895, married Laura Caruthers and had four sons. 
Hugh Bernard, born in 1897, married Opal Guy and had three sons. And finally, Kate’s son, Charles Morton, born 
in 1907, married, first, Violet Boyd and then Jane Pooley, and had one son by Violet and two more by Jane. Her 
grandson Bob says Kate was “always kind and loved her grandkids.” 

She must have. Kate’s boys 
were grown up and gone when she 
began the process of raising a child all 
over again-- this time, one of her 
grandsons. Tragically, her daughter-in- 
law Violet died as the result ofa c-section 
with her baby, Charles Lee. Kate took 
Charles Lee to raise— “spoiled him,” by 
his own testimony. On July 21, 1934, 
Kate’s son Charles married again, but 
Charles Lee remained with Kate. 

One of my favorite stories is 
told by Kate’s grandson Don. He says 
one hot summer day Kate and her 
daughter-in-law Laura decided to cool 
off Charles Lee and Laura’s twins Bobby 
and Don in the stock tank. “One problem: 
three babies, only two women--and the 
water was over the babies’ heads. One of 
the babies kept slipping under. The 
women decided to abandon the project 
before the kids drowned. Everybody got 
wet, but no one drowned.” 

Don also recounts that when 
his father, Kate’s son Don, was crouch- 
ing in a trench during WWII, he 
suddenly saw his mother standing in the 
line of fire. He jumped up and shouted, 
“Mom! Watch out!” The apparition of 
his mother faded, a flurry of bullets 
descended on him, and he was wounded 
in the right arm. 

Charles Lee says Kate was a 
“good old grandma,” a wonderful person 
who was always busy with gardening, 
sewing, cooking, and performing the 
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myriad of tasks that were the lot ofa farm wife in those 
days. They lived on a small farm 4% miles east of 
Natoma. Kate and her husband Charles had 
homesteaded it and built the house and the 
outbuildings themselves— “not much of a house.” 
There was no electricity in it. Charles Lee says Kate 
kept butter from going bad by attaching a container 
of it to a rope and lowering it down into the cistern 
out on the porch. She didn’t even have an ice box. 
Meat was salted or canned in order to preserve it. 

Kate’s grandson Bob lived just a few miles from 
Kate when he was growing up in Natoma. “Traveling 
there is a Model T with an open top, seemed like 
forever in the winter time.” 

Bob remembers his grandmother as a “small 
woman.” He says he was told that at one time she was 
fairly large but then got diabetes and had to restrict 
her diet. “She was always a very good cook-- I always 
looked forward to fried eggs in butter. I thought that 
was delicious!” 

Charles Lee’s memory also brings back the foods 
Kate cooked. “She sure could fry up chicken.” She 
had a wood stove with a space for four pans and a 
place that kept water warm. “That stove made the best 
biscuits,” he says. He remembers going out to the 
granary in the morning, getting some wheat, and 
bringing it back to the house where Kate would cook 
it up for him. “That wheat didn’t have all the 
stuff in it like today,” he says. “It was really 
good.” Rather like cream of wheat, I guess. 

Charles Lee was not fond of weekends 
“out on that old farm” because, of course, he 
had no brothers or sisters to play with and 
missed his schoolmates. There was plenty of 
work to do, however. He talks about them 
raising the wheat, binding it, shocking it, 
stacking it, and waiting for the thresher to 
come. 

They did not have farm machinery. 
Everything was done with real horse power— 
the plowing and discing. The plow only cut a 
sixteen inch swathe, so just plowing was time 
consuming. Of course, butchering had to be 
done; butter had to be churned. The cream 
separator had to be operated by hand; five 
gallons at a time. 

Like most people Kate and her husband 
and Charles Lee would go to town once a week, 
on Saturday, to sell their eggs and cream. 
“They didn’t need to buy much; they had most 
everything they needed. They’d buy coffee, 
sugar, flour...” 

Charles Lee remembers the dust storms, 
like everyone who lived there then. How they 
would come up. “Mostly red dust from 
Oklahoma” would blow through Paradise, it 
seems to him. Kate would hang wet gunny 
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sacks from the windows in an effort to keep that red dust out of the house. 
“Tt helped.” Charles Lee also remembers the very bad winter when the only 
feed for stock was Russian thistles. 

There were good times though. A favorite memory is of his 
grandfather dressing up like Santa Claus. And Kate always had a 
Christmas tree. 

They had a wind charged radio wired to an apparatus with four 
blades like a windmill that recharged the batteries. Charles Lee remembers 
listening to Amos and Andy on that radio. Then, too, friends would come 
over to play pinochle— or to use the phone. Kate and her husband Charles 
never owned a television, but they did own a telephone. And they did get 
a refrigerator finally when they moved to Waldo when they were in their 
seventies. 

Kate’s obituary states that as a young girl, she “united with the 
Enterprise Methodist Church” and that although she attended other 
churches over her life, she “never had her membership transferred from 
Enterprise.” It goes on, rather floridly to say that it “would be impossible 
to recount all the good deeds and neighborly acts she did, also the number 
of times the nieces, nephews, and friends gathered at ‘Aunt Kate’s and 
Uncle Charley’s’ where there was never any doubt about being welcome.” 

Kate and Charles moved to Waldo in 1943. Charles retired from 
farming in 1948 and died on April 12, 1950. Kate 
was visiting her son Don in Hoxie, Kansas, on 
November 28, 1950, when she fell and broke her 
hip and was bedfast for the next 11 months 
before she died at age 80 on October 23, 1951. 
Her funeral was conducted from Natoma 
Methodist Church, and she was buried in 
Natoma Cemetery. 


from the Paradise Farmer: 

January 7, 1935: “Mrs. Janie Brown and 
daughter Bessie of Webster visited a few days 
this week at the Charley Crawford home.” 
(Ed. Note: Janie Brown was Kate’s sister.) 
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11. BERTIE(COOPER) DAY: 


Bertie was born in Missouri on February 6, 1887. She was the daughter of a Mrs. Cooper who lived in 
Lorraine, Kansas. Bertie had a sister who married Charles Sharriet and a sister named Geneva Cooper Reed. 

Bertie married Charlie Day, her “cousin,” who owned a filling station and a small farm. Their house in 
Paradise was right downtown. It can be seen in the picture of the Brown’s store in Cora Brown’s biography. Bertie 
had at least 3 children, all born before the 1920 census was taken: Laurin, Elden, and Winona. A Wayne Day is 
mentioned in a 1921 excerpt in the Farmer. I do not know if he were their son; it does say that Wayne had three 
siblings. Charles Lee Crawford says he remembers that the kids called one of Bertie’s sons Sleepy Day, but he 
doesn’t recall which one. 

Ruth Bartlett remembers Bertie as a “tiny, birdlike woman, very bony,” and Helen Burger adds, “She was 
a bit homely.” At night the men of Paradise would often play Pitch, a card game, beneath the single, bare lightbulb 
hanging in the filling station. Helen Burger’s husband recalls that at 10 o’clock, Bertie would appear and tell 
everyone to go home, that they’d used enough firewood and electricity. “And you’d better believe we’d go.” 

Either the Days or their children may have lived in Merrill, Oregon, for a time, as a December 1940 note 
in the Farmer says their children had come from Merrill to Paradise to spend Christmas. However, they may have 
just been visiting the George Hancocks, their travel companion’s mother and step-father. No mention of the location 
of Charles and Bertie was made. However, Bertie is buried in Mt. Hermon Cemetery. She died September 6, 1973. 


from the Paradise Farmer: 


November 1, 1920: “Charley Day expects to install a telephone in his residence in the near future.” 

November 7, 1921: “Scarlet fever has Wayne Day confined to his home. He has been having a very serious time 
and not much better at this writing. Grandma Wilson is caring for the other three children in hopes that they will not 
take the fever.” 

June 29, 1925: “Charley Day and family and Orval Cochrun and family had quite an experience last Sunday evening 
after being caught away from home in the big rain. They were over in the Luray neighborhood and coming home 
they got to the railroad bridge. The water was so high they could not get across. They took off their shoes and waded 
mud and water to get to the railroad and walked across on the bridge. They went to Mr. Ewing’s where they stayed 
the night. We have heard of lots of people being caught out in the rain. I guess they thought it couldn’t rain.” 
March 15, 1926: “Charley Day and family spent Saturday night with Mr. and Mrs. Cochran, and Sunday they went 
to Fred Benfield’s for dinner. They are visiting some of their friends before leaving the country.” 

June 20, 1932: “Mrs. Chas. Day received word last week of the death of her father. Mr. and Mrs. Carl Eulert have 
been staying in their home doing the chores for them while the Day family attended the funeral.” 

August 8, 1932: “Herman Houser used Chas. Day’s truck to haul a load of ice Saturday night as his truck was out 
of repair.” 

October 3, 1932: “Charley Day has home grown potatoes for sale at forty cents per bushel in five bushel lots.” 
May 19, 1936: “The Ivamar Study Club held its last meeting at the home of Mrs. E. L. Dwinelle, last Thursday. The 
subject for study was “National Parks.” Mrs. George Bruner described the beauty of the parks touching on the 
particular feature of each park, its colors, and other physical beauties and of the abundance of animals and birds. 
After painting word pictures of the lovely parks and taking each member on an imaginary vacation, Mrs. E.J. Fritts 
brought the “vacationists” down to earth with her paper on the conservation of the parks. She pointed out the vast 
amount of forests which had been wiped out by various causes, bringing indirectly the dust storms, followed by the 
floods which destroy property and lives. She urged the necessity of planting trees and shrubbery not only for 
beauty but also for economic reasons. Mrs. Joe Kvasnicka gave her paper on “Art in the Garden” which she was 
unable to give last meeting. She gave many interesting ideas on how to plan a garden so as to make every space count, 
and to have a harmonious effect in color and design. Mrs. Kvasnicka presented several drawings of various types of 
gardens. She closed her talk with an interesting discussion on colors of flowers. The club closed its first year with 
the satisfaction of having enjoyed a number of interesting and educational papers and each member is looking 
forward to a full program for next year. Four new members were voted into the club. They are: Mrs. Charlie Day, 
Mrs. E. Strecker, Mrs. Clay Brown, and Mrs. Floyd Houser.” 

September 14, 1936: “Eldon Day arrived last week for a visit with home folks. He has 30 days vacation.” 
September 21, 1936: “The Paradise Rebekah Lodge No. 524 held their regular meeting Sept. 9* in J.T. Harrell’s 
hall. Those attending were Mesdames Katie Harrell, Tinnie Marlow, Jennie Henry, Edna Hancock, Margaret 
Benfield, Bertie Day, Pansy Houser, and Miss Nora Addington. Plans were made for the serving of dinner and 
supper at the November election, watch for further notices. The next meeting will be September 23". Come out and 
help make a better lodge in the coming months. Pansy Houser.” 
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June 1938: “Mr. and Mrs. Chas. Day have had as guests last week, Mr. and Mrs. Chas. Sharriet and son of 
Colorado. Mrs. Sharriet is a sister of Mrs. Day.” | 
“Mr. and Mrs. R.S. Reed and baby and Mrs. Cooper of Lorraine, Kans. visited at the Day home one day | 
| last week.” | 
i October 17, 1938: “Seventh and eighth grades: Marvin (Loreg) invited Elden Day, who is home from the navy, to 
a show us some of the products from South America. We enjoyed Mr. Day’s talk very much.” 

a “Fifth and sixth grades: Thursday we were guests of the seventh and eighth grades to listen to Elden Day 
tell us of some of his experiences and travels. We were glad to see some of the beautiful trays which he brought back 
from South America.” | 
May 8, 1939: “Mrs. Geneva Reid and daughter Marlene of Lorraine brought Mrs. Cooper to visit her daughter, Mrs. 

Day, last Sunday. Mrs. Cooper is spending a few days here.” 

December 30, 1940: “Harold King, Loran and Eldon Day of Merrill, Oregon arrived in Paradise last Monday to 

spend Christmas. Harold went on to Osborne Tuesday to spend Christmas with his grandfather, Mr. Will Snyder.” 
November 24, 1941: “Mr. and Mrs. George Hancock visited at Chas. Day Thursday evening.” 
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from the Oberlin Herald, November 10, 2004: Fifty Years Ago-- Nov. 1954. The usual gaiety of the first day of 
pheasant hunting season was dispelled here Saturday afternoon when news spread of the fatal shooting of a 
visiting hunter. The victim was Chief Petty Officer Elden Day, 34, of the Olathe Naval Air Station who was hunting 
with six companions near the Dale Barton farm. All the navy men were friends of Bob Ater who is also stationed at 
the Olathe Naval Base. 
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12. MAUDE (BISHOP) DODSON: (pictured below with most of her family) 

Maude was born near Stockton, Kansas, on December 21, 1883, the daughter of Abraham and Cordelia 
Alice Bishop (who is pictured at right). Maude, their middle 
child, had brothers Claud and Frank and sisters Mabel and Lyda, 
all born in Kansas between 1878 and 1892. Their mother, called 
Alice by the family, was born in Iowa in September of 1861 and 
was just sixteen when she married their father. 

Born in Illinois in April of 1852, Abraham was a 
schoolteacher in Stockton, Kansas, and had a farm near the 
Webster Dam. His daughter Mabel was a schoolteacher when 
the 1900 Rooks County census was taken, and Maude herself 
later taught in a one-room schoolhouse near Webster and 
Stockton. 

She met Walter Dodson when he was working on a 
ranch near Webster. According 
to Neva Dodson, their son 
Howard’s widow, Walter and 
Maude were married on Novem- 
ber 29, 1905, “in the rural rock 
home of her parents in Rooks 
County, Kansas.” 

Maude and Walter’s 
first child, Hazel, was born in 
Rooks County. Then they took a 
homestead up in Eastern Colo- 
rado, living in a dug-out. Their 
daughter Helen states that they 
“just dug a hole into the side of a 
hill because there was no timber.” 
Maude and Walter were back in 
Paradise before their second child 
was born because the Colorado 
land was so terrible that they 
couldn’t make a living out of it. 
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back row: Walter, Earl, Howard, young Walter 
front row: Maude, Alice, Elma, Helen (Hazel is missing) 
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They completed their family in the Paradise community, adding another five children, so that they then had Charles 
Earl, Alice (Whitman), Helen (Pfortmiller Burger), Elma (Lowder), Howard, Walter L., and, of course, Hazel (Harrell), 
who made a block for this quilt. 

During the “Hard Times” Walter Dodson worked for the WPA. He helped build the Paradise water tower 
and maintained the road between Natoma and Paradise, grading it with a team of four mules. Maude supplemented 
their income by sewing for people. She also quilted quite a bit, using old dresses for fabric. Her daughter Helen 
reminded me that “there were parts of dresses that did not wear out. Maybe the front and back would wear out, 
but there were good parts left, and my mother used those parts for her quilts.” Maude also made hooked rugs 
from fabric scraps and used feed sacks to make underclothes, the tops of skirts, and aprons. 

When people gave old coats to the church for distribution to those who needed them, Maude and other 
women in Paradise cut down those coats for their children. Helen Dodson Burger recalls, “I didn’t have a boughten 
coat until I was grown.” Clearly, nothing was wasted that could be put to any sort of use. “But people were happy. 
They didn’t know they were poor. Most were poor. You never traveled far. Everyone was in the same boat.” 

Helen Burger recalls that her Maude gardened as well as sewed. But not primarily for pleasure. “You 
didn’t do things because you enjoyed them; you did them because it was necessary to do them. In those days small 
farmers could make a living, but they had to work hard. They kept cows and chickens and had a garden. All you 
bought was coffee, salt, sugar, and flour. You sold your produce and your eggs and your cream to S.T. Brown or 
Mr. Loreg. We bought everything in Browns’ store. Nobody traveled anywhere at that time. There was no good 
transportation. Russell was 18 miles from Paradise, but I never went there til I was in high school.” Helen’s husband 
Harold described Maude’s lot as “chickens and kids, milking cows and kids.” 

Maude’s life was no doubt limited to the environs of her farm, as were the lives of her friends, but it was not 
as long as those of most of the other women who made blocks for the quilt. She died at the age of 65 at a small farm 
in Paradise Township March 21, 1949, “the year that her widowed daughter Helen married Harold Burger.” Helen’s 
first husband, Lester Pfortmiller, had been killed during 
WWII on the aircraft carrier, the Hornet, leaving her 
with three young children. After Walter died, Maude 
had moved in with Helen and her three daughters and 
Maude’s youngest son Walter. 


from the Paradise Farmer: 

September 20, 1920: “R.E. Westfall ...Fred 
Benfield...W.L. Dodson...were among those who sold 
wheat in Paradise during the past week.” 

September 19, 1927: “Mrs. Dodson sent in a couple of 
fine muskmelons with the information they were for the 
writer as he had been sick. However they were so good 
we had to let the rest of the family sample them. Thank 
you.” 

January 11, 1931: “Bert Shores and A.C. Paxton 
hauled cattle Saturday for Dodson and Benfield.” 
August 8, 1938: “Mr. and Mrs. Walter Dodson are 
enjoying electric lights now. They had them installed 
the past week.” 


13. ESTHER BELLE (BOURN) DWINELLE: 
(pictured with her husband Jim) 

Esther was born August 19, 1909. Her parents were 
Elbert Winton Bourn and Jennie May Robbins who 
married in Paradise, Kansas, on September 21, 1907. 
Her father, Elbert, was the son of James Ephraim Bourn 
and Mary Rhudy and came into this world in June of 
1885, in Grayson County, Virginia. Esther’s mother, 
was Jennie Robbins, the daughter of Nellie Herd and 
John Truman Robbins who was born in Genesee 
County, New York, grew up in Indiana, and arrived in 
Russell County, Kansas, on April 21, 1878, traveling 
with his father’s parents and the Sullivans and the 
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Hurlbots in covered wagons. 

Esther came from a large family, having 
five brothers— Mitchell, James Truman, Connie 
Winton, Elbert Allen, Richard Neal— and two 
sisters— Ruth (Henderson Johnson) and Jenny 
(Mothershed). A ninth child’s existence is 
mentioned in The People Came, Volume 1, but I do 
not know that child’s sex or name. That book goes 
on to say that in 1935, Elbert Bourn took all of his 
children except Esther, who had already married, to 
Hanson, Idaho, where he died on June 23, 1948. 

Esther had married Jim Dwinelle, the son 
of Maude May Dwinelle who also made a block for 
this quilt, August 6, 1930, and lived with him in 
Gorham, Kansas, at some point. Esther worked in a 
Paradise grocery store for a time, and Jim ran a 
barber shop in Paradise. He was also a pumper in 
the oil business later, so they moved to Midland, 
Texas, for several years, returning to spend winters 
there when they had retired. 

They had no children. Her brother Dick 
says she used to joke, saying he was her baby, as 
she was about 18 years older than he. He certainly 
did as well by her as any son would have. When she 
was stricken with Alzheimers, Dick and his wife 
took her into their home and cared for her as long as 
they could. Esther died of that disease in a nursing 
home on May 25, 1994, and was buried in Mt. 
Hermon Cemetery, Paradise, Kansas, where her 
grandparents were buried many years before. 


from the Paradise Farmer: 

December 6, 1920: “The death of Mrs. John T. 
Robbins which was mentioned in the last issue of the 
Farmer marked the end of anoble woman. She was 
a member of the Methodist church and a prominent 
worker in the Rebekah Lodge...Nellie Herd was 
born at Markesan, Wis., Sept. 22, 1864. Her parents 
died in her infancy and she was raised by her 
grandparents, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Hadlock. She 
came with them to Russell, Ks., in 1871 and spent 
her girlhood days in or near Russell. She was 
married to John T. Robbins on April 3, 1884, and 
spent the rest of her life near Paradise, Ks. To 
this union were born five children, three boys 
and two girls. One boy, John Truman, died in 
infancy. The subject of this sketch died 
November 26, 1920, at a hospital in Kansas City. 
Her husband and two sons were with her. She 
leaves to mourn her, husband, John T. Robbins; 
two sons — C.W. Robbins and W.M. Robbins, 
two daughters— Mrs. E.W. Bourn and Mrs. M.F. 
Kirkpatrick, one sister— Mrs. Lou Sullivan, and 
eleven grandchildren.” 

September 17, 1923: “The Paradise rural high 
school is beginning nicely this year with an 
enrollment of thirty-two students. Following are 
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tappily and com- 


the students enrolled: Freshman class:.. Esther Bourn, Mitchell Bourn...Lawrence Houser, Margaret Marlow, Harry 
Martin...Carol Wilcox.” 


October 15, 1923: “Esther and Mitchell Bourn were absent from school a few days last week on account of the 
death of their grandfather, Jim Bourn.” 


“All the students in the high school who wish to attend the funeral of Mr. J. Bourn were excused from 
school Wednesday afternoon.” 

“J.E. Bourn was born in Grayson county, Va., August 16, 1864 and departed this life at Simpson, Kans. At 
10:00 p.m. on October 7, 1923. Age 59 years, 1 month and 22 days. In October 1884 he was united in marriage to 
Mary E. Rhudy. To this union were born four children: E.W. Bourn, J.C. Bourn, Mrs. Chas. Robbins, and Mrs. J.P. 
Mauck all of Paradise. His wife departed this life Jan. 2, 1915. Two years later he was married to Hattie Williams 
of Kansas City Mo. Besides his widow and four children, two brothers and four sisters still survive him. The funeral 
was held at the Baptist church at Paradise, Kansas on Wednesday, October 10, 1923, conducted by Reverend Colvin 
of Hunter, Kansas, a personal friend of Mr. Bourn, assisted by the Masonic Lodge of Natoma, Kansas. The remains 
were laid to rest in the Paradise cemetery. Mr. Bourn was widely known and liked by all who knew him as he was 
always jovial and happy.” 

April 26, 1925: “Charles W. Robbins was born in Paradise township, Russell County, Ks. on April 24", 1892 and 
passed to his reward in Topeka, Ks. March 29%, 1925, aged 32 years, 11 months, and 4 days. He has lived in and 
around Paradise all his life except ten months spent at Delta, Colo. He was united in marriage to Miss Willa Bourn 
of Paradise, Ks. On Mch. 2"*, 1916, and to this union was born two sons, Billy and Jack, who with their mother, his 
father, J.T. Robbins, two sisters, Mrs. E.W. Bourn of Paradise, Ks. and Mrs. Nellie Kirkpatrick of Delta, Colo., and 
brother William Robbins of Paradise are left to mourn his early demise...” 

(Ed. Note: Robbins had attempted to hang himself some months earlier at the ranch where he worked but had been 
cut down by a hand while yet alive. At that time the paper said that he was despondent over his financial situation.) 
August 9, 1926: “John Truman Robbins was born in Genesee County, New York, Dec. 13, 1857, and departed this 
life at his home north of Paradise, Aug. 3, 1926, at the age of 68 years, 7 months, and 21 days. When but a small 
child his parents moved from New York to Indiana. Here he attended school and grew to manhood, when with his 
parents he moved to Russell county, Kansas, arriving on April 21, 1878 and settled south of Paradise, and in the 
community of Paradise, John T. Robbins has since resided. At his home in Russell county, Kansas on April 3, 1884, 
he was united with Miss Nellie Hurd. To this union five children were born, one son having died in infancy and 
Charles W. Robbins who preceded his father in death a little over one year ago. The remaining children are Mrs. 
E.W. Bourn of Paradise, Mrs. M.F. Kirkpatrick of Corey, Colorado, and Wm. Robbins at the home near Paradise, 
all of whom were present at the time of his death. He is also survived by one sister, Mrs. Jennie Henry of Paradise, 
several grandchildren, and a host of friends...Interment was made in the Russell cemetery beside that of his beloved 
companion...” 

August 18, 1930: “Mr. and Mrs. E.W. Bourn have announced the marriage of their daughter, Esther Belle, to Mr. 
James J. Dwinelle, son of Mr. and Mrs. E.L. Dwinelle which took place at Stockton August 6 with Probate Judge 
J.W. Case, officiating. The young couple kept the affair secret until Wednesday, August 13, when they surprised 
their friends by announcing it. Mrs. Dwinelle was graduated from the Paradise Rural high school with the class of 
1927 of which she was valedictorian. She took a prominent part in all school activities. For the past year she had 
been an efficient clerk in John Loreg’s store. Mr. Dwinelle is also a graduate of our high school where he was 
football captain and was active in all school affairs. He is the popular proprietor of the Paradise barber shop. The 
Paradise Farmer joins their many friends in wishing them a long and prosperous wedded life.” 

“A large crowd gathered Wednesday evening to charivari the new married couple, Mr. and Mrs. Jim 
Dwinelle who were quietly married last week. Needless to say everyone had a jolly time and the fried chicken and 
sandwiches were enjoyed by everyone at a late hour. We wish them many happy days together.” 

August 25, 1930: “A miscellaneous shower was given Tuesday, Aug. 19 at the home of Mrs. E.W. Bourn in honor 
of her daughter, Mrs. Esther Dwinelle. A large crowd was in attendance and the bride received many useful and 
beautiful presents. Those present were Mrs. Will Bartlett, Grandma Meek, Mrs. Ed Bell, Mrs. Harold Little, Mrs. 
Fannie Shores, Mrs. Will Houser, Mrs. J.T. Harrell, Mrs. Chas. Meek, Mrs. Lou Sullivan, Mrs. Penn Hockett ...Junia 
Sullivan...Mrs. N.W. Wilcox, Mrs. J.M. Hoopes...Mrs. S.T. Brown, Mrs. Lydia Houser and son Billie...Vera 
Boedeker...All wishing Mr. and Mrs. Jim Dwinelle success and happiness on their journey together. They will be 
at home in Miss Addington’s house south of the new school building in the near future.” 

November 3, 1930: “The two small school buildings were sold at auction Saturday by the grade school board. Jim 
Dwinelle bought the primary building for $352 and Fannie Shores bought the building south of the grade building 
for $150. Jim will move his building to his lot north of the Lee Hoopes property and fix it for a residence. Mr. and 
Mrs. Shores will move their building to their property in the south part of town.” 
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January 11, 1931: “J.J. Dwinelle was in Russell a couple of days the past week where he was a member of the jury. 
Mr. Hawkins ran the barber shop while he was away.” 

October 31, 1932: “N.B.B.O. Entertains— Wednesday evening the ladies of the N.B.B.O. club were hostesses to 
a Halloween party given for their husbands and friends. The party was held in Harrell’s Hall which was decorated 
very prettily. On entering the door the guests were blindfolded and then welcomed by a skeleton ghost at George 
Washington’s grave. This proved to be very amusing and one would wonder just what was going to happen next. 
The color scheme was orange and black and the tables were decorated in the same color with very clever place cards | 
of black cats on orange candies. Several corn shocks represented huts of witches. Games were played and at a later 
hour a lovely supper was served consisting of chicken toasted sandwiches, Perfection salad, coffee, pickles, and 
angel food with orange icing with Charlotte Mousse. Those present were: Mr. and Mrs. Clay Brown, Mr. and Mrs. 
Joe Kvasnicka, sr., Mr. and Mrs. E.S. Liggett, Mr. and Mrs. Gus Bronson, Mr. and Mrs. James Dwinelle, Mr. and 
Mrs. Joe Kvasnicka, jr., Mr. and Mrs. Carl Webster, Mr. and Mrs. H.A. Houser, Mr. and Mrs. W.A. Martin, Mr. and 
t Mrs. Harry Martin, Mr. and Mrs. J.A. Ziebell, Mr. and Mrs. Rob Harrell, Mr. and Mrs. Harold Hollinger, Mrs. 
Fannie Shores, Misses Katie Houser, Florence Spoelstra, Rhoda Cornell, Pearl Atwater, and Mr. Joe Marlow.” 
March 1933: “Mrs. J. J. Dwinelle spent Wednesday afternoon with her mother Mrs. Elbert Bourn.” 


14. MAUDE MAY (HENDERSHOTT) DWINELLE: (pictured) 

Maude was born in June 3, 1878, in Poygen Township, Winnebago County, Wisconsin. She had a brother 
George Edmond, a brother Lewis J. who died at the age of 2, and perhaps a brother Frederick. Her parents were 
James M. Hendershott, who was born October 12, 1840, in Lenawee County, Michigan, and his wife Sarah Delilah 
Barker, who was born October 31, 1850, in Ohio. Her grandparents were George Beavers Hendershott and Sarah 
Permilla Simmons. Researchers have traced his ancestry four generations back to one Michael Hinneschied. 

James Hendershott served in Co. K, 11" Michigan Infantry and Co. D, 3% Michigan cavalry during the 
i Civil War and received a pension for that service beginning in 1875. He moved to Paradise Township in May of 
1885 and into the town of Paradise in 1912 where he died January 25, 1922, at the age of 82. 

On September 30, 1899, Maude married Ernest Linwood Dwinelle, son of Adoniram Judson Dwinelle and 
Ann Collett and descendant of Stephen and Abigail (Harris) Dwinelle who lived in Marblehead, Massachusetts, 
and Hoosick, New York, in the early 1700’s. Ernest was a mail carrier, a milk man, and was in the Kansas State 
Guard 1917-1919. He was also the census taker. 

He and Maude had at least 9 children, all born in Kansas between 1900 and 1918— Eunice Evelyn 
(Staggers), George Ernest, Mary Martha (Bricker), James Judson, Maude Louise (Hoopes), Leo Linwood, Ray 
Max, Glen Merle, and Frank Albert. With so many children it is no surprise she was heavyset or that she liked to 
cook and bake. Edith Dwinelle, who was married to Maude’s son Ray for 61 years, recalls that when Maude’s 
children were young, Maude wore an apron with pockets in it so she could carry a strap in them “which was used 
quite often.” 
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Her son Glen was on the aircraft carrier, the Wasp, 
when it sank at Guadalcanal in 1942. He was saved 
because a life jacket floated by him, and he was able to 
grab hold of it. It turned out to be the life jacket of a 
friend of his who had been killed during the battle. Glen 
was sent home and had been home a week when 
Watson Houser visited him and told him the Wasp had 
been sunk. Glen said he knew that, because he had been 
on it when it had sunk. He had not mentioned the 
sinking to his family at all. 

Her daughter-in-law Edith remembers that in 1935 
when Paradise Creek flooded, there was 30 inches of 
water in Maude’s home. The front door gave way 
before the water and the family opened the back door 
so that water could just run through the house. Edith 
said that the family put the piano up on chairs to 
prevent it from being ruined by the water, but when the 
water receded, they couldn’t get it down without help 
because it was so heavy. The mud was cleaned up and 
Maude and her family moved back into the house. Later 
Edith and her husband lived in that house and ripped 
the old lathe and plaster from the walls, removing all the 
mud that had not been removed earlier and 
was still present in the walls. (This was not 
the first time that the water ran through 
Maude’s house. The photo on _ the 
opposite page shows her house seemingly 
ready to be carried off in a torrent in 1925.) 

As if the flood were not trauma enough 
for one year, even worse happened in 1935. 
I would guess that the greatest sorrow in 
Maude’s life came when her daughter Mary 
Bricker died in August of that year— of 
strep throat, according to Maude’s grand- 
daughter, Velma Hoopes Grimes. Mary 
was only thirty years old and never even 
had a chance to have children of her own. I 
am sure the loss of Mary was even harder 
than the loss of Frank Albert, who had died 
at age two in 1921. 

Maude was a member of the Royal 
Neighbors, Ivamar Study Club, and 
Rebekahs (Odd Fellows), played the piano 
“some,” did a lot of crocheting, and was a 
“pretty good” cook who made lots of cakes 
and pies. 

She had a stroke of paralysis while 
visiting at her son Leo’s home in Bunker 
Hill, Kansas, and died two days later on 
January 9, 1943. Her funeral was held in the 
Paradise High School auditorium, and she 


Top picture: James and Sarah Hendershott 
bottom picture: Maude with her son Glen, 

who was home on leave after his ship was 
sunk. 
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was buried in Mount Hermon Cemetery just over five years after her husband had been laid to rest there. 

From the Paradise Farmer: 

April 25, 1921: “School was dismissed Tuesday at 2:30 in order to attend the funeral of Frank Albert Dwinelle.” 
May 2, 1921: “Sarah Delilah Barker was born on October 31, 1850 in the state of Ohio. Died at Paradise, Kansas 
April 28, 1921, at the age of 70 years, 5 months, and 28 days. She moved from Ohio with her parents in early 
childhood to Wisconsin. She was the youngest child ofa family of eight, all of whom preceded her to a better world 
except one sister, Mrs. Lucretia Johnson of Long Beach, California. She was married to J.M. Hendershott April 2, 
1870. To this union two sons and one daughter were born, one son dying in infancy. She moved with her family to 
Kansas in May 1885, where she resided on a farm near Paradise until eight years ago, when she moved to Paradise. 
She leaves to mourn her a husband, one son and one daughter, all of whom were at her bedside when she passed 
away, also a sister and eleven grandchildren...” 

(Ed. Note: This was Maude’s mother.’’) 

August 29, 1921: “Eunice Dwinelle ran into a big badger the other morning on her way to school. She went for Ray 
Martin who killed it. The badgers have been playing havoc with the chickens lately.” 

“Mr. E.L. Dwinelle and family left for Colorado for a four or ten day’s vacation. Herman Houser is carrying 
mail for Mr. Dwinelle while he is away.” 
January 30, 1922: “J.M. Hendershott 
passed away at his home Wednesday 
evening after suffering for four 
months. He was first taken with a sore 
toe which later developed into blood 
poisoning and diabetes. All the 
medical aid was at his bedside, but it 
availed nothing. He was an old settler 
in this community where he took his 
homestead forty years ago. He served 
his country with honor. He was with 
General Sherman on his march to the 
sea. He was a private in company D of 
the 3% Michigan Cavalry. I have often 
conversed with him concerning the 
hardships of the Civil War. His wife preceded him to the 
better world last April, and they are today united hand in 
hand where there is no parting. The Masons had charge of 
the funeral arrangements. Elder F.M. Lundy of Natoma 
preached the sermon and interment was made in the 
Paradise Cemetery at 4:10 p.m. January 26, 1922.” 

“James M. Hendershott was born in Macon, 
Leelanaw County, Michigan, Oct. 12, 1840 and died at his 
home in Paradise, Kansas Jan. 25, 1922, age 81 years, 3 
months, and 13 days. His parents both died when he was 
young, leaving five children, two girls and three boys, all of 
whom preceded him to the better world. He enlisted in the 
Civil War, Sept. 27, 1861, in Co. D, 3% Michigan cavalry. 
When he was a young man he went from Michigan to 
Wisconsin in 1867 where he was married April 2, 1870 to 
Sarah D. Barker. To this union three children were born. 
George E. and Lewis J. (dying at the age of two years) and 
one daughter, Maude M. Dwinelle. He and his family 
moved from Wisconsin to Kansas in 1885 where they lived 
on a farm near Paradise until Sept. 1912 when moved his 
home to Paradise...” 

April 2, 1923: “We are very sorry to report the death of 
Mrs. May Hendershot of Paradise, occurring on last 
Saturday morning. She had resided at Paradise the larger 
part of her life and was a real home woman. She was a 
daughter of R.F. Saum and wife, the proprietors of the 
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Paradise Hotel. She leaves to mourn her departure a husband and a family of five children, two of these twins less 
than forty-eight hours old. Such is our lot. We have to submit as we know not what a day will bring forth...Funeral 
services were held for Mrs. May Hendershot, wife of George Hendershot, at the M.E. church at half past two 
Sunday afternoon...” (Ed. Note: This was Maude’s sister-in-law.) 
April 23, 1924: “The E.L. Dwinelle family had a family reunion at Herrington last Sunday at Walt Staggers. All the 
children and their families of Mr. and Mrs. Dwinelle were able to be present for the first time in 12 years. Those 
going from here were Mr. and Mrs. E.L. Dwinelle, Mr. and Mrs. Lee Hoopes and children, Mr. and Mrs. Leo Dwinelle, 
Mr. and Mrs. J.J. Dwinelle, Ray and Glen Dwinelle.” 
March 23, 1925: “E.L. Dwinelle’s butchered a hog Thursday afternoon for their summer meat.” 

“Mrs. E.L. Dwinelle was out in the country Tuesday and Wednesday caring for her daughter Mrs. Staggers 
and children who were sick with the flue.” 
February 1, 1932: “The Ladies’ Aid of the Baptist church met Wednesday with Mrs. O. W. Culp as hostess. Those 
present were Mrs. J.T. Harrell, Mrs. Avery Post, Mrs. R.M. Harrell, Mrs. E.L. Dwinelle, Mrs. R.H. Harrell, Mrs. 
Jennie Henry, and Mrs. Culp.” 
June 20, 1932: “Bert Shores and E.L. Dwinelle are having new sidewalks put along the front of their places. C.S. 
Hutchcraft is doing the work. It will greatly add value to the places south of the track.” 
October 3, 1932: “Mrs. Della Little entertained the members of the N.B.B.O. Club Wednesday afternoon at her 
home in the country. The time was spent embroidering and doing other than sewing for the hostess. It was decided 
to send a gift to the new baby at Meta Albrecht’s. Those present were Mrs. Maude Dwinelle, Mrs. Esther Dwinelle, 
Mrs. Katie Harrell, Mrs. Thelma Martin, Mrs. Clara Martin, Mrs. Josephine Kvasnicka, Mrs. Anna Webster, Mrs. 
Fannie Shores, Mrs. Della Little. Visitors were Grandma Meek and Miss Katie Houser. A two course luncheon was 
served at 4 o’clock and all departed after enjoying a very pleasant afternoon. The next meeting will be with Mrs. 
Anna Webster.” 
February 19, 1934: “George Edmond Hendershott was born June 14, 1877 in Winnebago county, Wisconsin. He 
came to Kansas with his parents in May 1885, settling on a farm near Paradise. He was married to Ida May Saum 
September 9, 1909. To this union five children were born: Claude of Luray, Everett of Paradise, Lois of Salina, and 
Ray and Roy of Natoma. His wife died March 31, 1923. For some time he made his home at Gorham, Kansas where 
he died Feb. 13, 1934. He leaves to mourn his death one sister Maude M. Dwinelle, his 5 children, and one 
granddaughter, also a host of friends. He is better known to his friends as Pat Hendershott, a nickname given him 
while working on the railroad.” 
October 8, 1934: “Mrs. E.L Dwinelle spent several 
days last week at the Guy St. Aubyn home south of 
Russell and helped care for the new granddaughter.” 
August 12, 1935: “Mr. and Mrs. E.L. Dwinelle, Mrs. 
Esther Dwinelle, and Mrs. Henry left early Saturday 
morning on their trip to Idaho.” 

“Mrs. Mary Bricker, 30 year old wife of Herman 
Bricker, 709 North 9* Street, died at 2:30 p.m. Sunday 
afternoon in the Mercy Hospital. Mrs. Bricker had 
been ill but eight days. The cause of her death was a 
throat ailment, resulting from an attack of tonsillitis. 
Mrs. Bricker, who had lived in Arkansas City for 
twelve years, had operated the Bobette Beauty Shop. 
Mr. Bricker is manager of the Rexall Drug Store. Mrs. 
Bricker was a native of Paradise, Kansas, having 
grown to womanhood there. Surviving are the 
husband, her parents, Mr. and Mrs. E.L. Dwinelle of 
Paradise; two sisters, Mrs. Eunice Staggers of Lost 
Springs, Mrs. Louise Hoopes of Paradise; five 
brothers, George Dwinelle, Topeka, Kansas; Leo L. 
Dwinelle of Holyrood, Kansas; James, Ray M., and 
Glenn Dwinelle of Paradise. Funeral services were 
held at 10 o’clock Tuesday morning, Aug. 6, in the 
First Presbyterian Church. The Rev. Carlton A. Clark, 
rector of Trinity Episcopal church officiated. Inter- 
ment was made in Riverview cemetery.” 
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(Mary Bricker is pictured to the left. On the opposite page is Maude with her daughter Eunice and son Glenn. And 
at top, Glenn, George, Ray, Maude, Leo, Eunice, Louise, Jim, and Ernest.) 


May 19, 1936: “The Ivamar Study Club held its last meeting at the home of Mrs. E. L. Dwinelle, last Thursday. The 
subject for study was “National Parks.” Mrs. George Bruner described the beauty of the parks touching on the 
particular feature of each park, its colors, and other physical beauties and of the abundance of animals and birds. 
After painting word pictures of the lovely parks and taking each member on an imaginary vacation, Mrs. E.J. Fritts 
brought the “vacationists” down to earth with her paper on the conservation of the parks. She pointed out the vast 
amount of forests which had been wiped out b various causes, bringing indirectly the dust storms, followed by the 
floods which destroy property and lives. She urged the necessity of planting trees and shrubbery not only for 
beauty but also for economic reasons. Mrs. Joe Kvasnicka gave her paper on “Art in the Garden” which she was 
unable to give last meeting. She gave many interesting ideas on how to plan a garden so as to make every space 
count, and to have a harmonious effect in color and design. Mrs. Kvasnicka presented several drawings of various 
types of gardens. She closed her talk with an interesting discussion on colors of flowers. The club closed its first 
year with the satisfaction of having enjoyed a number of interesting and educational papers and each member is 
looking forward to a full program for next year. Four new members were voted into the club. They are: Mrs. Charlie 
Day, Mrs. E. Strecker, Mrs. Clay Brown, and Mrs. Floyd Houser.” 
January 31, 1938: “George Dwinelle left last week for Kansas City after spending two months here.” 

“Mrs. Maude Dwinelle spent last week with her daughter, Mrs. Eunice Staggers at Plaiville.” 
October 17, 1938: “The Stitch and Chatter club met with Mrs. W.P. Bartlett Friday, October 14. Everyone brought 
a covered dish and embroidery hoops. The day was spent doing fancy work Mrs. Bartlett. Those present were Mr. 
and Mrs. Runyon Kirkendall, Mr. and Mrs. Billy Williams, Mrs. Floyd Biesner and children, Mrs. Kirkendall and 
children of Natoma, Mr. and Mrs. Franc Whitman, Mr. and Mrs. Chas. White and Vernon, Mr. and Mrs. Vernon 
Bartlett and Rita Raes, Mrs. Maude Dwinelle, Mrs. Floyd Houser and Barbara, and Mr. and Mrs. W.P. Bartlett.” 
November 17, 1941: “The Senior Ladies Aid met with Mrs. Maude Dwinelle Wednesday afternoon, November 
12". The afternoon was spent on work for the bazaar. Guests for the afternoon were Rev. and Mrs. See of Waldo, 
Mrs. Morrell, and Mrs. Bob Harrell. Election of officers was held. Mrs. Ula White was elected president, Mrs. Bert 
Shores vice president, Mrs. Angel secretary and Mrs. Vera Post, treasurer.” 
November 24, 1941: (This letter was sent from the USS WASP, New York City, N.Y., November 13, 1941) 
Dear Mr. Brown: It’s only natural for a person who is away from home and at times quite a distance, to really 
appreciate receiving the home town news. It maybe a small paper, but at least any item you read concerns someone 
you know and what more does one enjoy than that in a newspaper. In fact I have several friends here in the D.C. 
Workshop— Salassa, Childers, Dean, and Wickstrom— who rather enjoy reading the Paradise Farmer, so for their 
enjoyment, as well as my own, I extend my sincere thanks for sending me the paper each week. I believe I could write 
you a newspaper of items concerning places I’ve been, things I have done, etc, but our mail is censored, and we are 
not allowed to disclose information of that nature. The USS WASP is an aircraft carrier for which an advantage in 
sports is offered on this type of ship over most all other ships of the Navy, due to the fact that an enormous amount 
of space is required for carrying planes. Some of the sorts offered on board are: Badminton, Volley-ball, Deck 
Tennis, Basketball, Wrestling, and Boxing. The Library of the WASP offers several volumes of books, both fiction 
and non-fiction, so life on the WASP isn’t so bad— or is it? As I mentioned before, when censorship is in effect, 
it doesn’t leave one very much to write of, so will end this letter with another thank you for the paper. Sincerely 
Glenn M. Dwinelle 
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15. JUNIA EFFIE (SULLIVAN) EBERHART: (pictured below alone and with her brother-in-law James Pooley) 

Junia, often called June, was born June 9, 1880, in Wilson County, Kansas. She was the daughter of John 
Melvin Sullivan who was born in Guilford County, North Carolina, as were his parents. He was born in 1847 and 
died in Paradise, Kansas, in 1925. When the 1910 and the 1920 censuses were taken, he was married to a woman 
named Lucinda (Herd), but that was not Junia’s mother. 

Her mother was Lydia Shepherd, the daughter of Adam Shepherd and Elizabeth Neff of Page County, 
Iowa, and Wilson County, Kansas, and the granddaughter of Daniel Neff and Lydia Speece of Carroll County, 
Indiana. Lydia had sisters Rosetta (Wright), Malinda Jane and Mary Alice and brothers Asbury and Ephraim, a 
Civil War veteran who moved from Kansas to Oregon in 1889. 

Lydia Josephine Shepherd, had married John Sullivan on August 25, 1876, in Wilson County, Kansas, 
when she was just 16 and he was 27. Unfortunately, she died in childbirth on September 25, 1881, a few months after 
Junia had had her first birthday. John took Junia and her sister Sella to live with their mother’s sister Rosetta Ann, 
who had married a Civil War veteran named William H. Wright in Nodaway County, Missouri, on October 28, 
1869. Rosetta and William had a daughter Lula, who was 7 years older than Junia. 

Junia and her older sister, then, grew up in the home of “Billy” Wright, who lived on the “place” right next 
to Mount Hermon Cemetery, a “place” owned by quilter Ula Bartlett White in 1981. Billy Wright died in 1912 and 
Rosetta in 1915. Junia, then on her own, went out to Oregon in 1917 with a cousin and lived with relatives for a year. 
Upon her return she went to work at the telephone office as a “hello girl,” as she was described in the 1920 census. 
In October of 1930 she married Simpson Eberhart, a farmer from Council Grove, Kansas. They had no children— 
she was 40 when they married. Unfortunately, the marriage did not work out; they were divorced in 1945; and Junia 
took her maiden name back. Linda Pooley Colwell, the granddaughter of Junia’s sister Sella, says that she heard 
that Eberhart “took Junia to southeast Kansas and that Junia just didn’t want to be away from home and just up and 
left.” No doubt she had stronger ties to her family and friends and her old home than to Simpson. 

Junia’s picture reveals her as a big-boned farm girl. There is a reference to her having assisted her brother- 
in-law Jim Pooley in butchering a hog on the back 
of her picture. But Junia must have had a much 
softer and more soulful side to her. Millard 
Harrell remembers that whereas most people’s 
yards were full of grass, Junia’s was full of 
flowers. He recalls that she had what he termed =~: ae 
an “English cottage garden,” with all kinds of i ee 
roses and other flowers. Still another side of ome : 
Junia is revealed in her letters to the editor of the 
Paradise Farmer—that of a playful, intelligent 
woman who would undoubtedly have been 
great fun to have had around or an aggravation, 
depending on where you stood with her. 

Reva Pooley Berry, whose father was 
Junia’s nephew, remembers Junia as “one of 
these little old lady’s that didn’t throw anything 
away. Her house was full of old newspapers and 
everything else imaginable.” Linda Colwell and 
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Della Pooley Richmond, another of the granddaughters of Junia’s sister Sella, confirm that. Della termed her a 
packrat; Linda says Junia “saved everything— cereal boxes, newspapers— she filled the back room with stuff. She 
lived in two of her five or six rooms, but maybe that was because they were warmer, and we visited in the winter.” 

Linda really only has two memories of Junia. It seems Linda’s sister Marlene was banging on Junia’s 
piano, as children are wont to do, and their mother told her to get off the piano. Junia admonished Linda’s mother, 
saying the child was “playing by ear.” Linda’s second memory is of seeing a jar of horehound candy in Junia’s 
sn snitching it, putting it in her mouth and finding out “it was about 150 years old. To think I stole that!” she 
thought. 


She adds that she had a picture of Junia and Sella’s grandparents and that the grandmother looked Indian 
and that Junia “looked Indian” as she “got older.” 


Junia died February 5, 1966, at a rest home and was buried in Mt. Hermon Cemetery, in Paradise, Kansas. 


from the Paradise Farmer: 


June 7, 1920: “Miss Junia Sullivan, who is in charge of the telephone central office, gives the best of telephone 
service, and is well liked by patrons of the system.” 

September 20, 1920: “Lest you forget, the telephone central office is open during these hours: Sundays, 7:30-9:30 
a.m. and 4-6 p.m. On week days 7 to 9, with an hour closed at noon and supper time. Patrons should realize that 
the operator cannot answer calls every minute of the day and night.” 

June 25, 1923: Junia Sullivan is off on her vacation from the telephone office and Miss Iva Martin has charge of the 
office while Junia is absent.” 

August 29, 1921: “My Trip to the Mountains— On Monday morning, Aug. 8, 1921 at about 8:30 I left the central 
office in charge of Miss Ethel Durham, and knowing her ability at handling a switch board I did not worry in the least 
about it, and although a person cannot get out of sight of the telephone wires, thank goodness, it was a relief to 
spend a few days and nights where the ringing of bells had ceased. We reached Brewster about 5:30. James said, 
“We can go several miles yet before 
sundown.” I said, “Guess not, right here’s 
where we camp.” So we pitched our tent, got 
supper, then went and hunted up some old 
friends and had a chat with them, but not near 
long enough. The little burg is steadily 
growing, is all wired for electric lights and 
waiting for the wire to be run in from Colby. 
Lots of sidewalk has been put in there in the 
last two years. A Farmers bank and several 
new dwellings have been put up. Tuesday 
morning we woke up bright and early, got our 
own breakfast and started on west through the 
mist, and rode through it until about 11:00 
o’clock. Between Colby and Limon we drove 
by fields of corn and feed that had been ruined 
by hail, just a stub of the stalk being left. At 
about 5:30 we drove into Limon, and pitched 
our tent for a second night’s rest. We sure 
found it dry at that place. On Wednesday 
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for the Springs. Passed some very nice fields of corn and wheat. Some of the wheat was still green and the fields 
were being headed. As we traveled down that road we came to one stretch of country where the cacti was so thick 
that it did not look like the stock could graze over the ground. We arrived at Colorado Springs at about 12:30 or 1:00 
and got dinner and stayed there until Friday afternoon, when we left for Denver. The camping grounds at the Springs 
is a very pretty place. The lake which the camp surrounds is said to cover 80 acres and you can see the fish jumping | 
out of the water quite often, just to tantalize a person, I guess, for they will not let you fish there. From the camping | 
grounds you can get a fine view of Pike’s Peak and the mountains. We were up in the Garden of the Gods. There | 
are sure great stones there, one was said to be 5645 ft. above sea level. We also visited the hidden inn while there. 
They sure had all kinds of Colorado souvenirs there a person might want to get, that is if you had the price. Thursday 
p.m. between the Springs and Denver they had an awful rain and hail sure did wash the road in several places. In | 
some places cars could not pass. The ground was sandy and washed badly, but it soon dried off so that you could 
travel. The oak and pine were sure stripped ofa great deal of their foliage. Palmer Lake is another pretty place about | 
halfway between the Springs and Denver. It is right at the foot of the pine covered mountains. At Denver we camped | 
in the south west part of the city. There was said to be near 4,000 cars on the grounds that night, cars from all over | 
the U.S.A. As you went into the camp you had to register and they gave you a tag for your car, and if you were in 

Colorado, and your car would be stolen any time within ninety days, they would help you find it, which made it very 

nice. On Saturday p.m. we started east arriving at Limon, where we camped again, but this time it was not so dry, 

as it had rained the greater part of the night and part of Sunday a.m. so after dinner we began to think if it was going 

to set in rainy it would be best to get home so we headed Lizzie down the U.P.H. and from Limon to Kit Carson. It 

was sure some road, mud all the way, and as they were working it you can have some idea how it was. Sunday night 
we Stayed in Kit Carson where we had another rain and when daylight came part of the campgrounds were under 
water. Monday morning we went south to the Missouri Pacific as they said it had not rained over there and I think 
they were right. We struck the Missouri Pacific at Eads and from there to Tribune it looked as though they had not 
had any rain for several moons. Then we came back to the main line of the U.P. to Sharon Springs and came onto 
Oakley through mud all the way and camped there on the camping grounds Monday night. It soon cleared up and 
was nice and bright. The next morning we started for Paradise by way of Hoxie. We came down the Lincoln branch 
and I think I would be safe in saying we struck the hilliest part of our road on the whole trip. We stopped in Bogue 
and took diner at the L.A. Branson home. We started from there about two and arrived at the Pooley farm took 
supper there and went on to town and found faithful Ethel still at the switch. So ends my second trip to the mountains. 
Junia Sullivan. 

February 2, 1925: “John Melvin Sullivan was born April 6", 1847 near Greensborough, Guilford county, North 
Carolina. When about six weeks old his parents moved to Kentucky. He spent his early life and grew to manhood 
there. He came to Kansas in the early 70’s and was united in marriage to Miss Lydia Josephine Shepherd at Fredonia, 
Wilson county, Ks., Aug. 25, 1876. To this union were born two daughters, Sella and Junia. His first wife passed | 
away September 25, 1881, and in June 1882 he came to Russell county, Kansas, where he was united in marriage . 
with Loucinda Herd on Nov. 2, 1896 who survives him. They lived in and around Paradise ever since...passed to 
his great reward at his home in Paradise on Sunday evening, Jan. 25, at 11 o’clock; age 77 years, 2 months, and 19 
days. He leaves to mourn his demise, his wife 
and two daughters, Sella Pooley and Junia 
Sullivan, and six grandchildren; two brothers, 
one in Iowa and one in Missouri, and seven 
nieces and nephews...” 

November 3, 1930: “A group of over 40 friends 
gathered at the home of Mrs. J. Simpson 
Eberhart, who was before her recent marriage 
Miss Junia Sullivan, Saturday afternoon and 
presented her with a shower of miscellaneous 
gifts. Each person present wrote a favorite 
recipe for the bride and who gave a bit of advice 
for her too. After spending a jolly afternoon, the 
guests were served delicious refreshments by a 
committee of friends. Those present were Mrs. 
Neva Schrader...Mrs. Sella Pooley...Mrs. S.T. Brown, Mrs. J.J. Dwinelle...Mrs. J.-H. Isenberger...” (Picture taken on 
the wedding day; June and Simpson are to the right of James and Sella Pooley) 

“Miss Junia Sullivan and Mr. J. Simpson Eberhart were quietly married by the Rev. F.N. Stelson at the M_E. | 

parsonage at Natoma Tuesday, Oct. 28 at 2 p.m. in the presence of the immediate relatives. The bride was attired 
in white silk satin charmeuse. The groom wore dark blue. After the ceremony the happy couple were driven by Mr. 
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and Mrs. Pooley to the homes of friends and introduced, after which a bounteous wedding dinner was served by 
Mrs. Pooley, only sister of the bride. In the evening over a hundred jolly young people came with bells and tin pans 
to welcome the new couple and to wish them happiness. The bride is a genuine lady, respected and loved by the 
entire community. She spent practically all her life in and around Paradise having served efficiently and courteously 
as telephone operator there for eight years. The groom is at present deputy county superintendent of Wabaunsee 
county, having worked with his sister for the past eight years. He is also a prosperous young farmer, honest and 
upright and he expects to take his bride to his farm near Council Grove in the spring. Both of these worthy young 
| people have a host of friends who extend hearty good wishes for a long, happy and prosperous wedded life.” 
April 10, 1933: “Mrs. Junia Eberhart of Council Grove and the Pooley girls visited Thursday afternoon with Mrs. 
Lou Sullivan.” (Ed. Note: Mrs. Lou Sullivan was their step-mother.) 
September 11, 1934: (Written from Council Grove, Kans., September 11, 1934) 
Friend Henry; As my time on the Paradise Farmer expires 9-16-34, and I could not possibly afford to do without it, 
and right on the front page in big bold letters it says because of the drouth, 60c for one year or a $1.00 for two, so 
I will take advantage of it, for land knows, we have been dry down here in the hills; why even the quail would come 
to the chicken yard and drink; will send my one dollar William for my two year sub. Now I will tell you a little of 
my very surprised experience this morning. The State Fair being on at Topeka, Mr. and Mrs. Stitt decided to attend 
and asked my better half to go with them, also myself, too, but I very kindly declined, saying I had all the fair I cared 
for this summer driving cattle to water and rather not go. Well, they wanted to start real early so I did the chores 
to let Mr. Eberhart go early; got in about 8 o’clock and started to mix my bread, and very soon a frisky little squirrel 
hopped into the chicken yard. My faithful little collie dog who usually stays on the porch when I am alone at her 
post. I said “Smartie, he is out there,” and away she went and put it up the walnut tree. I told her to keep him there 
and when | got through, I’d come and take a shot at him, so she did. and I did, and believe it or not, I brought it down. 
Now I don’t know who was most surprised, the squirrel or I. Presume it was tho for it dropped down dead and is now 
ready to put on to cook for supper. and there will be a very much surprised Dutchman when he finds out how I got 
it, but you know it takes the Irish to beat the Dutch. Had a letter from my sister saying there had been a good rain 
out there of which I was surely glad to hear. We also had a rain and the farmers are sowing wheat for pasture. Very 
little grain raised here this year, and not enough of roughness to take all cattle through. There is considerable blue 
grass here and if it would get an open winter would get lots of pasture on it, of which we are hoping for. This letter 
will be a day late as our carrier comes about 11:30 and as the hunter has to dress his game, I sure wasn’t used to it. 
I can remember when I was a little girl how my dear dady used to bring them in all dressed, head, too, then he would 
get the brains out forme. Seems as though only yesterday to just give it a thought, but years fly by and we know not 
where to, so many changes in the past five years. Now this is getting rather lengthy and I hope the people up there 
will not think me turning into a Bonnie Parker. Wishing all my friends up there a successful winter with plenty of rain 
for a big 1935 crop. Respectfully, Junia Sullivan, Route 3 Council Grove, Ks.” 
February 8, 1937: (Written from Council Grove, Kansas, January 14, 1937) 
Friend Harry: I received your letter today and thanks a lot for letting me know about the paper, of course I want it, 
it gives the news from the Dear Old Home Town, altho there must be a lot of them moved away for one does not see 
them mentioned in it, or perhaps they are so modest they do not do anything that some would call news. The last time 
I subscribed for the Farmer I paid up for two years and was thinking it would be out this fall, but when I received the 
notice of it, and to my surprise it said 1936, so thought I had better get busy and send “Bill on his way.” Have heard 
from several out there since the cold spell and they seem to think some terrible cold weather has breezed in there. 
Well, Heaven help them if its any colder than the Flint Hills brand puts out and this is no “Believe it or not” story 
either, one morning when I went to build the fire a stewer of water that was setting on the stove was frozen over, and 
there was still coals of fire in the stove that started the fire, so how does that sound for a comfortable place, and the 
way the wind blows I do not think it takes so long after it leaves Paradise till it hits old Rock Creek with a Bang. 
It is nice and clear this morning but is still sharp in the wind. A person dreads to get old to fast but the way feed 
conditions are I think most of the people through here would be glad if it was the 15" of March instead of January. 
Must close and take this to the mail box that is one thing we are lucky in having our mail box right close. Thanks again 
for letting me know about the paper as I would miss it very much. Respectfully, Junia J. Everhardt R. 3, Council 
Grove, Kansas 
December 9, 1940: (Written from Council Grove, Kans., November 24, 1940) 
Friend Harry: Enclosed blank check to fill in for one year on my paper and cards. Are you folks out there getting 
| any moisture? The weather here is very disagreeable and nasty, would be nice to see old Sol so it would dry up so 
| people could gather corn. Yes, I said corn, but not a lot of it and some do not have any. Our neighbor just across the 
road thinks his hybrid will go about twenty bushel, but just a very small territory right in here had a two inch rain 
which helped the corn a great deal or we would not be able to say corn either. We did not have a killing frost until 
Nov. 5, then one week later, oh boy, did we get it, and some did not have all of their forage cut and it was soon down. 
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Well must close and mail this. A Merry Christmas and A Happy New Year to you all. Respectfully, Junia J. Eberhart, 
Rt.3, Council Grove 

November 15, 1941: (Written from Council Grove, Kansas, December 2, 1941) 

Friend Harry: I am ashamed for not sending my subscription when it expired, but you know so many times an 
Irishman feels good when he is ashamed, but it’s so easy to put things off and especially the kind of weather we have 
had this fall, as Andy says “It’s amess.” Rain, rain, and then rain some more. So many are cutting their feed like in 
the good old days with the corn knife, and any amount of it has gone down and lots of fields you cannot get in to 
mow the sowed feed. Some are husking corn, but I doubt if they can pull a good full load out of the field, and on the 
river bottoms the farmers lost about all their feed and the corn is only fit for hog feed as it was warm enough for lots 
of it to sprout and mold. Well, I better get this in the mail. I will send you a blank check for a two year subscription 


for the Farmer and the cards. Wishing you all a very pleasant holiday season and the years to come. I remain your 
friend, Junia B. Eberhart 


16. MARY ANN (GRIEVE) EWING: (pictured on the opposite page on her wedding day and alone; pictured 
below with her parents and siblings. Back row: Fraudie, Robert, Nellie, John. Middle row: Lillie, George, Hattie, 
Fannie, Mary Ann, Edward; front row: William and Nial) 

Mary was born December 30, 1888, probably in Tarkio, Atchison County, Missouri, where her parents, George 
William Grieve and Fannie Lue Thompson married. Her father, who was born in 1844 in St. Lawrence County, New 
York, was the son of Thomas Grieve and Martha Finley. Her mother, who was born in Taylor County, Kentucky, 
in 1864, was the daughter of Thomas Thompson and Mary Ann Roberts. 

Fannie was barely 15 years old when she married 34 -year-old George in Irish Grove, Missouri, in 1879. 
According to The People Came, Volume 1, in the spring of 1892, George and Fannie moved to Kansas in acovered 
wagon where they settled in Bethany Township, Osborne County, and lived there until George died on February 29, 
1929. Their first home was a rock house, but later he built a frame house for the family. 


Their daughter Mary, then, spent the first four years of her life in Missouri but grew up in Osborne County. 
Mary was blessed with 14 brothers and sisters: Fraudie Owen, Nellie Upshia (Nonamaker), John Thomas, Lillie 
Amelia (Easterly), Robert Martin, Edward Finley, James Albert, Hattie May (Nelson), Charles Melvin, William 
Jennings Bryan, Nial Dean, George Gilbert, Donald Eugene, and a sister who died as an infant. The first seven of 
these children were born in Tarkio, Missouri; the infant who did not survive was born in Nebraska; the rest of the 
children were born in Osborne County, Kansas. Mary’s mother bore children from the time she was 16 until she was 
44. 

Mary married Ray John Ewing on April 15, 1909, and had 3 children. Their first child, a son, died in infancy, 
but another son, Frank DeMont, was born to them in 1922, and a daughter, Fannie Lue (Kerr), in 1928. Ray was a 
farmer— he and Mary were renting a farm in 1920 when the census was taken. So Mary would have been very busy 
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between farm chores and raising children. 
Her daughter Fannie remembers her 
mother keeping eggs in an incubator and 
bringing the newly hatched chicks into the 
house so that they would stay warm in 
April and May. 

Mary and Ray lived close to the 
railroad bridge over water that sometimes 
flooded the road, stranding people at the 
Ewing home overnight such as the Days, 
whose stay was noted in the Farmer in June 
1925. Their daughter Fannie remembers 
the bridge well. “We walked down the 
railroad track to school; safer in those days 
than walking down the highway! We used 
to hunt for pretty and unusual rocks and 
have sat underneath the bridge where it was 
cooler! I do remember seeing a car or two 
drive across the top of the railroad bridge 
when the water was across the road. It 
seemed so high and narrow!...I remember 
my parents having company from time to 
time because of the high water...” 

Fannie also remembers that Mary 
was a good homemaker and cook who 
made especially good pies and cakes, 
doughnuts and rolls, and noodles. (“TI still 
make noodles!”) One favorite treat was a 
chocolate applesauce cake. Of course, 
Mary canned and made jams like the 
misleadingly named pear honey, the recipe for which 
follows, in Mary’s hand, along with the recipe for the 
chocolate applesauce cake— both sent to me by 
Fannie. The Ewings did not raise pears, so Fannie 
feels her mother may have gotten them from 
neighbors. 

Fannie says the family pretty much lived on 
eggs, chicken, home-churned butter, milk, veg- 
etables from their garden, and home-made bread. 
“Once in a while they’d kill a cow or pig.” She 
remembers having the measles during the dust storms 
and her mother bringing her beef broth. “It tasted so 
good.” Mary would make sausage, render it, cook it, 
then place it in a stone crock, with alternating layers 
of lard, and keep it in the cellar all winter. For some 
reason, it would not spoil, and Mary could dip out 
what she needed “with a big metal spoon.” 

Fannie also recalls cleaning the disc in the 
cream separator which was an unpleasant job. 
“There was a reason for it being there. It would 
collect dirt, hair, and the like and clean the cream.” 

Mary was a quilter, as well as a cook. When 
she died, her relatives found a box of old blocks that 
Mary had made but had never put together. 
Fannie’s daughter-in-law made them into a quilt as a 
keepsake. Mary sewed most of her daughter’s 
clothes, “re-made from hand-me-downs,” and used 
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whatever fabric scraps she had for making quilt blocks. 
Mary also maintained a large vegetable and flower 
garden. Fannie says her mother raised “all kinds of 


eo] flowers” and “loved them.” 
‘ | Mary was very family-oriented. Fannie recalls that be Cood Cr eam Separator 
é every week Mary and Ray would “load up the car” with Pays for eel! ui the saving ig eLerts. A wasteled wep- 
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their children and a cake or pie and visit the children’s a rei ooie ee Bising = woreeut sxparster 
grandmother or aunts and uncles. “That was what you 

did for entertainment.” Fannie says she knew all of her 
cousins and can remember 11 of her aunts and uncles, 
which is more than most of us can say today. 

But although Mary’s life had its own beauty inits | DE LAVAL 
emphasis on home, family, and community, it was no 
bed ofroses. Fannie says those days “were certainly not seen 
the good old days.” Bringing in a profitable crop in 
those days was weather and bug and worm dependent, ff 
and things did not go well. Mary and Ray lost theirfarm [7 SEPARA TOUS 
during the “hard times.” Fortunately, the mortgage [% 
company let them stay on the farm— not out of J 
I compassion— but “because no one else had the money | i A 

to buy it.” Ray borrowed money from the Russell State 
Bank to buy and sell calves and was able to reclaim the J 2 AD “ H ARR ELL 


farm. They drove “an old 1929 Chevrolet.” PARADISE, KANSAS 
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When Tinnie Marlow closed her creamery and produce market, Ray and Mary started to sell their eggs and 
cream to the produce market in Russell and, in that, had a minor brush with history, as that market was owned and 
operated by Senator and once Presidential candidate Bob Dole’s parents. The money Mary and Ray got for their 
eggs and cream was their “grocery money.” 

So hard were their lives that their daughter Fannie was determined not to repeat them. After living 18 years on 
the farm where she was born, she attended college on borrowed money, became a teacher, then worked at the Topeka 
AF depot, and finally on the missile program in many locations including Huntsville, Alabama. “My parents did 
the best they could,” Fannie recalls. But she wanted a better shake than they got. 

In 1948 Mary and Ray moved to Topeka and lived there a number of years. When Mary needed to enter a 
nursing home, she went into one in Athens, Alabama, where Fannie lived. That was where Mary died February 23, 
1984, on the 29" anniversary of her own mother’s death. She was taken back to Osborne to lie beside Ray who had 
died 22 years earlier. Her sister Hattie Nelson, her daughter Fannie and son Frank, as well as eight grandchildren, 
seven great grandchildren, and three great, great grandchildren survived her. 
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Mary’s chocolate applesauce cake recipe 
2 cups flour 


1 cup sugar 

2 teaspoons soda 

2 teaspoons spice (1 1/2 tsp cinnamon 1/4 cloves 1/4 nutmeg 
3 tablespoons chocolate 

1/2 teaspoon salt 

1 tablespoon corn starch 

1 well beaten egg 

1/2 cup nuts chopped 

1 cup raisins 

1 1/2 cups applesauce, medium thick and unsweetened (Don’t have to thick I say sloppy) 
1/2 cup melted shortening or lard 
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Sift all dry ingredients, add nuts, raisins, applesauce and at last add melted shortening. Stir well and bake in a 
shallow loaf pan in moderate oven between 325 and 350 degrees one hour or untill done. 

“How to prepare raisins. Pour boiling water hot over them, then squeeze out water then dry on paper awhile, then 
sift a little flour over them before putting them in with the dry mixture.” 
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From the Paradise Farmer: 

June 7, 1920: “An accident occurred on Ray Ewing’s farm last week, when his team ran away, breaking up the 
wagon to some extent and cutting one of the horses quite badly. G.G. Sealey was driving the team, and had a fainting 
spell. He fell from the wagon and the team did the rest.” 

September 4, 1922: “Mr. and Mrs. Ray Ewing are the proud parents of a baby boy born Saturday, September 2"7.” 
October 2, 1922: “Ray Ewing threshed his barley this week.” 

November 13, 1922: “Miss Pearle Henry has been helping Mrs. Ray Ewing with her housework the past week.” 
June 29, 1925: “Charley Day and family and Orval Cochrun and family had quite an experience last Sunday evening 
after being caught away from home in the big rain. They were over in the Luray neighborhood and coming home 
they got to the railroad bridge. The water was so high they could not get across. They took off their shoes and waded 
mud and water to get to the railroad and walked across on the bridge. They went to Mr. Ewing’s where they stayed 
the night. We have heard of lots of people being caught out in the rain. I guess they thought it couldn’t rain.” 
March 15, 1926: “Mrs. Ray Ewing’s mother and sister from Portis were visiting her a week ago Saturday and 
Sunday.” 

April 7, 1926: “The last word we received from Mrs. Ewing she was not getting along very well. The bad weather 
makes it hard for Ray as he has quite a bunch of young chickens to care for besides all the other work. It would be 
hard work to go into a farm house now and not hear little chickens chirping.” 

May 25, 1921: “The M.E. Ladies Aid met Wednesday afternoon at the home of Mrs. Schuknecht with Mrs. Ray 
Ewing assisting. Work accomplished included the cutting out of quilt blocks and embroidery forthe Aid. Those in 
attendance were Mesdames Angel, Graham, Fritts, Hancock, Shores, Watt Houser, Weller, Wickham and son, 
Brown, Chesney, Misses Clara and Marie Schuknecht, Eva Weller, Maggie and Christine Pooley, Ruth Chesney, 
Mary Angel and Lucille Fritts, Richard and Johnnie, Sam Angel and DeMont Ewing. Suggestions and plans were 
brought up by Mrs. Angel in regard to the quilt show and dinner. Committees were appointed. Eva Weller and Clara 
Schuknecht, entertainment committee; Mrs. Brown and Mrs. Anderson, quilt committee; Mrs. Bartlett, Mrs. 
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Wilcox, Mrs. Ewing and Mrs. Sylvia Helscher, food committee. Date set for June 3. There was devotional reading 
by Ruth Chesney, followed with prayer by Mrs. Angel, singing by the group, and music by Marie Schuknecht. 
Luncheon was served at four o’clock and adjournment.” 

March 14, 1932: “Mrs. Penn Hockett and Mrs. N.W. Wilcox delightfully entertained the Ladies Aid of the 
Methodist church Wednesday afternoon at the home of Mrs. Wilcox. Mrs. F.D. Angel had charge of the devotionals. 
The next regular meeting date was set as the time for all quilt blocks to be handed in for the Aid quilt. It was decided 
to hold a food sale at the Hockett Drug Store Saturday, March 19. The hostesses served a dainty lunch at 4 o’clock. 
Those present were: Mrs. F. Angel, Mrs. George Bruner, Mrs. R.E. Anderson, Mrs. Floyd Houser, Mrs. W.D. 
Houser, Mrs. H.L. Little, Mrs. Ray Ewing and Lou, Mrs. Carl Webster, Mrs. Bert Shores, Mrs. T.A. Helscher, Mrs. 
Carol Wilcox, Mrs. L.S. Zimmerman, Miss Alece Hoopes, Mrs. Hockett, and Mrs. Wilcox.” 

April 23, 1934: “Mr. and Mrs. Ray Ewing were very delightfully surprised last Sunday when anumber of neighbors, 
friends, and relatives came to their home to help them celebrate their 25" wedding anniversary. Guest list included 
Mr. and Mrs. Will Bartlett, Mr. and Mrs. Vernon Bartlett and children, Mr. and Mrs. Chalin Fink and Jackie, Mr. 
and Mrs. Ed Albrecht and children, Mr. and Mrs. Carl Webster, Ruben and Anita, Mr. and Mrs. Fred Benfield and 
family, Mr. and Mrs. Hutchison and family, Mr. and Mrs. Chris Paulsen, Mr. and Mrs. George Hancock, Harold 
King, Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Graf of Russell, Mr. and Mrs. David Nelson and son of Bloomington, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Everett Easterly of Downs. Mrs. Nelson and Mrs. Easterly are sisters of Mrs. Ewing. Mr. and Mrs. Chas. Helscher 
and Supt. H.D. Arnold were evening callers.” 

March 7, 1938: “...The white rats which have been used in the feeding experiment by the Biology students have 
served their country and school and have been given to two young folks for pets. Demont Ewing took one and Ruby 
Loreg one...” 

April 17, 1939: “Fifth and Sixth Grades. Those receiving 100 per cent in spelling this week were...Fannie Lue 
Ewing, Buddy Harrell...John Worley...” 

April 8, 1940: “The Paradise Grade School entered the scholarship tests held at Russell Thursday. They received 
second place being beaten by three points. Those entering were: Fannie Ewing, Garnett White, Ivan White, Keith 
Elliott, Buddy Harrell, Marlon Fink, Jack Conway, and Bill Welling.” 


Obituaries sent to me by Fannie (Ewing) Kerr: 

George William Grieve, son of Thomas and Martha Grieve, was born in Fine County, New York, December 
23, 1844, and died September 28, 1928, exceeding man’s allotted time of 70 years by almost fourteen years. When 
he was 14 years of age he moved with his parents to Mechanicsville, Iowa, and from there the family moved to 
Missouri in 1865, residing in that state until the spring of 1892 when they came to Osborne county, Kansas, and have 
lived on their present homesite continuously for the past 36 years. On July 20, 1879, he was married to Fannie Lou 
Thompson and to this union were born fifteen children, three sons and an infant daughter preceding their father in 
death. The eleven living children are Nellie Nonamaker, Alton, Kan.. John T., Owen, Robert, and Ed Grieve of 
Osborne, Kan., Mary Ewing of Paradise, Kan., Hattie Nelson of Bloomington, Kan.; Lillie Easterly, Downs, Kan.; 
Nial Grieve of Topeka, Kan.; Gilbert Grieve of Belvere, Colo., and Donald Grieve of Osborne, Kan...” 


Mrs. Fannie Grieve Passed Away at 90 

Mother of 15 Children Succumbed Last Wednesday Morning in Smith County Memorial Hospital 

Word of the passing of Mrs. Fannie Grieve, who has long been known affectionately as “Grandma Grieve” 
brought sorrow to a great many people in the Portis and Osborne communities. More than ninety years old at the 
time of her death, she had lived a good full life, rejoicing in the love of her family and friends...Fannie Lue Grieve, 
daughter of Martha and Thomas Thompson, was born Oct. 1, 1864 in Taylor County, Ky. She departed this life at 
the Smith County hospital on Feb. 23, 1955, at the age of 90 years, five months, and 22 days. As a young woman 
she grew up and attended the public schools near Louisville, Ky. On July 20, 1879 she was united in marriage to 
George William Grieve. To this union were born fifteen children, ten boys and five girls. After her marriage she 
resided in Missouri until the spring of 1892 when she and her family moved to Osborne county and established their 
home four miles due south of Portis...She leaves to mourn her passing ten children, John of Portis; Owen and Robert 
of Osborne; Edward of Riblake, Wisc.; Mary Ewing of Topeka; Hattie Nelson of Bloomington; Lillie Easterly of 
Downs; Nial Grieve of Topeka; Gilbert Grieve of Placerville, Calif.; and Donald Grieve of Stockton; also 41 
grandchildren and 81 great grandchildren. Her husband, three sons, and two daughters preceded her in 
death...Interment was made in the family plot in Fairview Cemetery ...” 


From the Topeka Capital-Journal, June 11, 1962: 
Ray J. Ewing, 77, 1139 Forest, a retired farmer and resident of Topeka for the past four years, died Sunday in 
a local hospital. Mr. Ewing was born Feb. 16, 1885, at Narka. He farmed near Paradise for 30 years and near 
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Meriden for another eight years before moving to Topeka. Survivors include his widow, Mrs. Mary Ewing of the 
home; one son, Frank D. Ewing, Kansas City, Mo.; one daughter, Mrs. Fannie L. Kerr, Wichita; one sister, Mrs. 
Carrie Berger, Osborne; and seven grandchildren. Services will be at 10 a.m. Wednesday in Oakland Missionary 
Church, 1110 Michigan, and at 4 p.m. in Taylor Funeral Home at Osborne. Burial will be in Osborne... 


17. FLORENCE (BELL) FINK: (pictured) 


Florence was born February 18, 1898, in Hunter, Mitchell County, Kansas, the daughter of Ed and Arzolia Bell. 
Arzolia also made a block for this quilt. Before she married, Florence worked in S.T. Brown’s store and may have 
met her future husband, Chalen Fink, there. Their daughter-in-law Leona says that Chalen had only one thing that 
he exacted a promise about before they married— that Florence would always bake ginger snaps. She must have 
agreed to that stipulation because they were married on April 10, 1917, in Russell, Kansas. They had a child who 
died but about whom nothing is known and two sons, Jackie and Robert, and were together 72 years and 9 months 
until Chalen’s death in 1989. 

Chalen was a farmer and the son of William Jefferson Fink and Mary Robi(n)son. He and Florence were 
renting a farm in Paradise Township when the 1920 census was taken and purchased a farm in 1935. Iam told it was 
on the southeast side of Paradise. For years they raised Angus cattle, hogs, chickens, grew a garden, and did all the 
things farm families have to do. They did not easily set aside growing things, though, as even after they sold their 
farm in 1966 and moved to Paradise, they still planted a big garden, continued to cana great deal of their vegetables, 
and still made pickles and jelly. 

The farmhouse itself was a two-story home, half of which was made of the native limestone and the other half, 
wood. A small entry porch was on the front of the house. Downstairs were four rooms and a kitchen heated with 
wood stoves, and upstairs were four unheated bedrooms and a storeroom. There was a bathroom, but it held only 
a tub that you filled with water heated on the stove. Underneath the kitchen was a basement used to store food and 
later to house a hot water heater. There was neither 
electricity, indoor plumbing, nor hot water until the 
late 1940’s. They cooked in a wood stove; they 
worked by kerosene lamps; they collected their water 
into a cistern; they cooled things in an ice chest. 

Florence was a member of the Paradise Dell 
Extension Homemakers Unit for 47 years, joining in 
1940. This group, which went by various names over 
its decades of service, put on entertainments for 
servicemen, gave showers for young people who 
were getting married, painted mailboxes, and took on 
various charitable projects. Members would go to 
Russell to learn something new about nutrition or a 
craft or another topic, then return to teach what they 
had learned to the remaining members. Only two 
women were in the organization longer than Florence 
was. 


In addition, Florence was also amember of the 
Paradise Methodist 
Church and was in 
charge of the crafts 
portion of their annual 
fund-raising bazaar. 
Leona Fink, who mar- 
ried Florence’s son 
Jackie in 1947, tells me 
that when the new 
church was built in the 
1957, it was paid for 
in large part with 
bazaars and dinners 


Florence at age 29 and at age 95. 
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and auctions of donated goods such as grain or a calf or foods. Florence and other ladies would order dish towels, 
hem them, embroider them, and sell them and embroidered pillowcases at the bazaar. They would write the 
catalogue companies, and those companies would donate end pieces of fabric which would be made into aprons 
and sold. 

Florence did a lot of embroidery. Those were the pre-counted cross stitch years when you would either buy 
pre-stamped items or purchase embroidery patterns to iron onto pillow cases or bureau scarves. If she wanted to 
make a baby quilt, Florence would use carbon paper to transfer designs from color books onto fabric. She also did 
pulled thread work called hem stitch. 

Jackie Wenger, Florence’s granddaughter, says Florence “had a treadle sewing machine that she used for | : 
making aprons, patching, and sewing up her dust caps. (She wore a dust cap over her hair daily.) I wanted one just 
like hers. She made one out of lilac colored gingham and added white ric rac for decoration. I stood at her shoulder 
while she worked the treadle machine to make it. I was so proud when she handed the finished cap to me.” Jackie 
adds that Florence “shared her love of needlework” with her, taught her to embroider, encouraged her to cut and 
sew the scraps of material she saved for Jackie and to make clothes for her dolls. She has a set of blocks that 
Florence intended to put together for another friendship quilt but never got around to finish. Jackie intends to finish 
it for her. “Having a quilt with her name sewn by her own (hand) is like having a piece of her with you,” she says. 

A special memory for Florence’s granddaughter Rita Fink Meili is the homemade bread and gingersnaps 
Florence “loved to bake and her family loved to eat.” “I was a picky eater,” she adds. “I knew I could always go 
to Grandma’s and eat homemade bread and peanut butter.” Rita’s mother Leona says that when Rita and her 
husband Larry would drive home from college, they would often detour through Paradise and collect both the bread 
and the cookies. Even as a third grader Rita would call up her grandfather and arrange to get the bread. 

Rita had other favorite foods at her grandma and grandpa’s, too. She writes that when they went to their home 
for Christmas, “the first thing I did was go into their extra room and eat the taffy and popcorn balls they had made. 

Grandpa always pulled the taffy. I tried, but he would always have to finish it.” And she wasn’t the only one with 

happy memories of treats there. Jackie says her 
“earliest memories of Grandma centered around 
home made bread, making fresh butter (from our own 
t cream).” 

Rita says that when Florence fell and broke her 
wrist, Florence’s biggest concern was that she 
couldn’t make that bread. “We tried to convince her 
that frozen dough made bread that was okay,” Rita 
remembers. But Florence didn’t buy that. 
Unfortunately, even after her wrist had healed, 
Florence still couldn’t knead her own dough. Chalen 
| would do that for her. 

When Florence’s wrist broke, her hand swelled 
up. It was decided that her wedding ring needed to 
come off, and it was suggested she have it cut off. 
Florence wouldn’t hear of that; her wedding ring was 
too important to her. Somehow she got it off without 
having to resort to that. Ritaremembered having open 
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houses for Florence and Chalen’s 50", 60", and 65" anniversaries. Three hundred people came to their 50th. 

Unfortunately, Florence and Chalen celebrated their 70" anniversary in the hospital. They had been in a car 
accident, and Chalen had suffered a brain injury. He had to be put into a nursing home, and Florence went to live with 
her son Jackie. Worse was ahead for her, though. Chalen died on December 30, 1989, and on that day Jackie learned 
that he had the cancer which he was to die of less than two months later on February 18, 1990. Rita recalls that 
Florence was never one to get down or depressed about anything, that she took whatever came her way and dealt 
with it, but Rita says she was afraid when Chalen and Jackie went, that she’d lose Florence as well. Florence dealt 
with those losses for a few more years, however, as well as the next one. 

Leona says that Florence was very sweet, very accommodating, and easy to get along with. “I don’t have any 
bad mother-in-law stories,” she adds. She says that when the time came that Florence had to go into a “rest home,” 
that at first Florence was upset, but then said that if that was what Leona thought best, it was okay. She bowed, 
gracefully, to the inevitable. Jackie says that Florence was a woman of strength, determination, and love for family 
and friends. I would say that is a correct assessment based simply on Florence’s reaction to the fact that she would 
have to go into the home. She died on September 18, 1993, ina long term care unit in Lincoln County Hospital at 
Lincoln, Kansas, after three weeks of undiagnosed severe pain, at the age of 95. 


Florence’s recipe for Crackly Ginger Cookies 
3/4 c. Crisco 


1 c. B. Sugar 
1/4 c. dark molasses 
Cream those three items together. 


add one egg 

Sift Add everything together. Cover and chill. Roll dough in walnut sized 
2 1/4 c. flour balls. Quickly dip balls in cold water and the tops in sugar. Bake 350- 
1 1/2 tsp. soda 375 degrees on a greased cookie sheet. 


1/4 tsp. salt 

1/4 tsp. cloves 
1 tsp. cinnamon 
1 tsp. ginger 


Unlabeled newspaper articles sent by Rita Fink Meili and Leona Fink: 
Surprise at Fink Home 

On last Tuesday evening a crowd of about fifty five people, not including children, gathered for a surprise 
on C.V. Fink and wife, it being their fifth wedding anniversary. The people came loaded with cake and a five gallon 
can of ice cream they drove to their residence at milking time and a sure surprise it was. Complete in every particular. 
It was a gathering for fun and it was well played throughout. Every one appeared to be in the best of humor and when 
the ice cream and cake came forward there was nothing to do but eat and smack until it vanished. A handsome sum 
of money was donated for the purpose of buying this young couple a present and it was agreed to be an extension 
table. Below follows a list of their friends who participated in the jolly time...N.W. Wilcox, E.L. Dwinelle... Mrs. 
H.C. Boedeker...Vera Boedeker, Mrs. E.L. Dwinelle...Myrtle Houser...Penn Hockett, Charles Pooley, H.C. 
Boedeker...Carol Jane Wilcox, Ed Bell, Elsa Wilcox...Mrs. Penn Hockett...Mrs. Ed Bell...Harold Hockett... 


Over 300 Attend Fink Open House 
More than 300 persons attended the Golden Wedding Anniversary celebration for Mr. and Mrs. C.V. Fink 
at the Paradise Grade school on Sunday, April 9. Many attended from Waldo, Luray, Osborne, Russell, Natoma, 
and other nearby towns besides those from the Paradise area. Others from out of town attending included... 


Large Crowd Attends Finks’ 60" Anniversary Celebration 
More than 200 persons attended the open house at the Paradise United Methodist Church on Sunday, April 
10, honoring the 60" wedding anniversary of Mr. and Mrs. C.V. Fink. Guests attended from New Mexico, Colorado, 
Nebraska, Iowa, Kansas City, Mo., Waldo, Luray, Osborne, Russell, Natoma, and other Kansas towns, beside the 
many from Paradise. Those attending from out of town included... 


from the Paradise Farmer: 
July 12, 1920: “Vernon Dorr, who has been harvesting at Ed Bell’s and at Chalin Fink’s, and Dudley Dorr, who was 
at Hugh Bell’s, have gone over near Fairport to harvest.” 
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“Esther Boedeker arranged to stay with Mrs. Chalyn Fink, while the other members of the Fink family are over 
near the river, engaged in harvesting.” 
September 20, 1920: “Ed Bell and Vernon Dorr are at C.V. Finks helping put up the feedcrop.” 
December 12, 1921: “C.V. Fink had the largest load of turkeys of the season, on the market last Wednesday.” 
December 4, 1922: “Mr. and Mrs. C.V. Fink entertained a large number of friends Thursday evening with a card 
party at their home on the Zimmerman ranch east of town.” 
September 24, 1923: “C.V Fink was out in the country where they raised wheat last season and brought through 
town two big loads of wheat last Wednesday for seed.” 
August 16, 1925: “Mrs. O.J. Hancock was presented with a nice young chicken for her birthday dinner, August 6". 
She was 80 years old. The chicken was presented by Mrs. Florence Fink.” 
July 5, 1926: “The N.B.B.O club met with Mrs. Kvasnicka last Wednesday afternoon. Those in attendance were 
Mrs. Angel, Mrs. Greene, Mrs. Langer, Mrs. Fink, Mrs. Dwinelle, Mrs. Katie Harrell, Mrs. Bell, Fanny Shores, Mrs. 
Joe Kvasnicka, Edna Brown, Evelyn Kvasnicka, Mary E., Mrs. Pritchard, and Johnnie Saum. At the close of the 
meeting banana split cake, ice cream, sponge cake, angel food cake, grape juice, and punch were served.” 
June 27, 1927: “Born to Mr. and Mrs. C.V. Fink a son Saturday morning, June 25. Dr. Swarts was the attending 
physician.” 
August 8, 1933: “The Harrell Hardware store sold a new John Deere tractor to Chalin Fink recently and a new one- 
way plow to Otto Eulert.” 
March 3, 1936: “The Ivamar Study Club met last Thursday at the home of Mrs. Geo. Bruner. Roll call was answered 
by a current event in relation to the topic for discussion which was Criminology. Mrs. Hobart Jackson in her paper, 
“Why Hickman Hangs” used young Hickman’s case as an example of Juvenile Delinquency. She brought out the 
causes and effects of mental and physical defects on youth which often leads to crime. Mrs. Geo. Nixon gave some 
interesting data on the work of the Federal Bureau of Investigation which is located in Washington. She compared 
the bureau with the famed Scotland yard of England with some interesting statistics. A general discussion on the 
subject was then held by the members of the club. Mrs. E.L. Dwinelle and Mrs. Ex Rodgers were visitors of the club. 
Florence Fink and Alice Dodson favored with a vocal duet. Evelyn Chesney accompanied. The club adjourned to 
meet with R.G. Roda on March twelfth.” 
February 4, 1935: “Chalin Fink is driving a new Terraplane.” 


18. EDNA (SNYDER) KING HANCOCK: 

Edna was the daughter of William Henry Snyder, a carpenter, who was born in Miamisburg, Ohio, on May 8, 
1855, to Jeremiah and Ann Katherine (Renner) Snyder. Will and his father and presumably at least some of his 
siblings arrived in Russell, Kansas, on December 6, 1878. On Christmas Eve, 1882, Will married Charlotte Luella 
Kirkendall, the sister of Margaret Bartlett who also made a block for this quilt, and he and Charlotte had four 
children— Bertha (Green), Cora (Zimmerman), Earl, and Edna, who was born in January of 1895, probably on the 
farm in Natoma Township, where Charlotte’s parents had once lived— across the road from Natoma Cemetery. I 
would imagine there were other children who died, just because of the ten years between Earl’s birth and Edna’s. 

According to Osborne County, Kansas, 1870-1930, Volume II, Book 2, before Edna was born, her father 
operated a general merchandise store and served as postmaster in Tapley, Kansas. Then her family moved to 
Gorham, then Russell, and then back to Natoma (previously named Tapley) where her father worked as a carpenter. 
Will built many homes around Natoma and, with his brother Charles, built the Natoma Grade School in 1906. He 
also helped build the Natoma Methodist Church. Edna’s mother, Charlotte, was amember of the W.C.T.U., W.R.C. 
Aid Society, and the Methodist Church. 

Unfortunately, she died on October 25, 1899, before Edna was even five years old, leaving her husband with 
at least four children to care for— Bertha, who was 18, born in 1882; Cora was 16, born in 1884; Earl, 14, born in 
1886; and Edna. Charlotte must have known she was about to die, as she selected her own funeral text. The 1910 
Osborne County census shows Will with a wife named Mary. In fact, he married Mary Caroline Punch on January 
17, 1904, so Edna was about ten when she got a step-mother but lost her as well, just nine years later. 

Edna was one of those people born to trial. Not only did she lose her mother far too soon and her step-mother, 
as well, but her first husband, a Mr. King, whose first name no one recalls, also met an untimely death. The widowed 
Edna and her four-year-old son Harold were living with her twice-widowed father when the 1920 Natoma City 
census was taken. Her first marriage probably had not lasted longer than a very few years. 

Meanwhile her second husband, George Hancock, was still single, age 37, and and living with his widowed 
mother, Orphiel Hancock, when the 1920 census was taken. I do not know exactly when Edna and George married. 
I do know that they moved to Merrill, Oregon, in 1936. They must have remained there as a 1940 issue of the Farmer 
says Harold King was visiting his grandfather Will Snyder in Natoma for Christmas, coming from Merrill, Oregon, 
with Eldon and Lauren Day. Will himself died at the home of his daughter, Cora Zimmerman, December 7, 1944. 
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I do not know where or when Edna died. 
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i From the Paradise Farmer: 


} May 31, 1920: “George Hancock, Homer Houser, Joe Henry, and Homer Thurman went to the Saline on a fishing 
excursion Friday. There were not many fish in evidence, but some rather big fish stories were brought back with 
them.” 


July 12, 1920: “George Hancock has been making a record in the harvest field. Even though he has but one arm, 
] he holds his own with any of them. He deserves great credit for the work he does.” 
August 16, 1920: “George Hancock made a number of auto trips during the week. George runs an auto livery and 
is always up and going. He made one trip to Russell, bringing back with him Mrs. Jarvis of Denver, Mrs. Culp’s 
| mother, who came on a visit.” 
| November 28, 1921: “George F. Hancock was born forty years ago three miles south-east of Paradise on the claim 
where his parents lived. His father was E.F. Hancock who, together with his wife and children then born moved to 
Russell county from Wisconsin in 1871. They came first to the town of Russell and then on to the claim near Paradise 
where they reared their family of nine children. The father died in 1900. The mother and four children, including 
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the subject of this sketch, survive. The Paradise country was pretty much a frontier when the Hancocks moved here. 

When the U.P. railroad came through where Paradise now stands, George was just a chunk of a boy, large enough 

to herd cattle. Later, in 1910, he went into the railroad service as a brakeman, and followed this work for three years, 
| | serving two years on this branch between Salina and Plainsville. He later spent a year at this work on the Rock Island, 
meeting with an accident in 1913 which cost him his arm. While on active duty he had an arm caught between the 
bumpers, necessitating its amputation. But that great handicap has not discouraged George. He has led an active 
life ever since. He spent two years in grain business at Paradise in partnership with Mr. Hoopes. He then conducted 
business a year for himself and still later had the management of the elevator business for a year for the Farmer’s 
| Union. He has been engaged in the livery business for the past five years at Paradise, and continues this work, having 
engaged in the garage business last June. He now handles supplies and repairs, and does auto livery and repair work. 
George has a wide acquaintance and because of his livery work knows this part of the state like a book. He has hosts 
of friends who will be glad to see him successful in his present line of business.” 
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October 9, 1922: “Mrs. Nelson from Black Horse, Colorado was down to Paradise a week ago Sunday to visit her 
mother, Mrs. Hancock.” (Ed. Note: It should have said Wild Horse, not Black Horse.) 

“George Hancock made a drive over to Great Bend last Wednesday to take Mr. Marlow over there where he 
took the train for Los Angeles, California. Mr. Marlow’s wife is already at that place.” 
| “John Hancock and family visited his mother at Paradise last Sunday. John is living in Dorrance, Kansas where 
he has charge of a grain elevator.” 
| (Ed. Note: The Mrs. Hancock referred to here and in the Nelson clips was George’s mother, Orphy Hancock. Mary 
| Nelson and John were George’s siblings as well as the siblings of quilt block maker Margaret Hancock Benfield.) 
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August 6, 1923: “Mrs. Hancock had for guests a few days the past week, two little granddaughters from Western 
Kansas, children of Lucille Wolf, youngest daughter of Mrs. Hancock, who died a few years ago.” 

(Ed. Note: This is Orphy Hancock they speak of— the mother of George and Margaret Hancock Benfield). 
September 17, 1923: “Luther Nelson, brother of Margaret and Gladys Nelson, is attending Paradise High School 
this year. His home is Wild Horse, Colorado.” 

(Ed. Note: These are Edna’s nieces and nephews. Luther attended school in Paradise for two years, returning home 
in September of 1925.) 

March 17, 1924: “Geo. Hancock and his sister, Mrs. Fred Benfield, left Paradise last Sunday morning at two 
o’clock p.m. to drive to Ellis, Kansas to visit a little niece who was very sick, and later on arrival at Ellis they found 
their little niece had died about one hour before they got here. Her relatives are mostly all residing at Paradise 
including her grandmother Mrs. O.J. Hancock. The mother, Mrs. Lucile Wolf, was buried at Paradise ten years ago 
and the three little children were left in their father’s care. William C. Wolf and family arrived at Paradise last 
Monday evening. Services at the M.E. church at two o’clock p.m. Tuesday. She was buried beside her mother in 
the Paradise cemetery with many floral offerings and many sympathizing friends and relatives were present. 
Blanche Lucille Wolf, 12 years, 11 months, and 16 days of age was born in Ellis county, March 25, 1911...two uncles 
and two aunts: Geo. Hancock of Paradise, John Hancock of Russell, Mrs. May Benfield of Paradise and Mrs. 
Anderson of Colorado...” 

January 4, 1932: “N.B.B.O. Club will meet Wednesday afternoon with Mrs. Edna Hancock.” 

May 7, 1934: “A number of friends and relatives went to the home of George Hancock Sunday with well filled 
baskets to surprise and help him celebrate his birthday. Those present were Mr. and Mrs. W.P. Bartlett, Mr. and Mrs. 
Vernon Bartlett and children, Mr. and Mrs. Floyd Houser and children, Mr. and Mrs. Hutchison and children, Mr. 
and Mrs. W.W. Benfield, Mr. and Mrs. Arden Sanders and children, Mr. and Mrs. Fred Benfield and family, Mr. 
and Mrs. Ray Ewing and son, Mr. and Mrs. Chalin Fink and Jackie, Mr. and Mrs. Chris Paulsen, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charlie White and children, Mrs. Elton Snapp, Billy and Chester, Albert White, and Will Snyder of Natoma.” 
September 21, 1936: “Mr. and Mrs. George Hancock have been selling their household goods at their home for the 
past week. They are planning to leave Paradise about the first of October for their new home at Merrill, Oregon, 
where they have employment.” 

“The Paradise Rebekah Lodge No. 524 held their regular meeting Sept. 9" in J.T. Harrell’s hall. Those 
attending were Mesdames Katie Harrell, Tinnie Marlow, Jennie Henry, Edna Hancock, Margaret Benfield, Bertie 
Day, Pansy Houser, and Miss Nora Addington. Plans were made for the serving of dinner and supper at the 
November election, watch for further notices. The next meeting will be September 23%. Come out and help make 
a better lodge in the coming months. Pansy Houser.” 

February 15, 1937: (This letter was written from Merrill, Oregon, February 4, 1937) 

Friend Harry: Going to drop you and everyone else a few lines. As I have been gone from there four months, and 
am still at my old port out here, and like it fine down in this little valley. As everyone is happy and prosperous, as 
far as I can see, and they do not know ofa depression of any kind, as they all had a good potato crop and are receiving 
good money for them. Potatoes selling for $3.00 No. 1, $2.50 No. 2, bakers $3.50, all 100 pound sacks. Nothing 
for one man to get check for five or six thousand dollars for his crop of potatoes. And several farmers have as many 
as thirty cars to sell with 360 sacks to the car, and we of course use the baker’s. If you folks at Natoma and Paradise 
had the potatoes that they dump out. They sure would be fixed up in fine shape. Alfalfa hay selling for $15.00 per 
ton. Rye hay for $10.00, oats for $3.00 per hundred and wheat at $4.00 per hundred. Potatoes are their main crop. 
We shipped from here today 11 cars. Now Harry this may sound fishy but it’s all so. We are located 22 miles south 
of Klamath Falls, Oregon and one and a half miles north of the California line, where they get lots of snow and cold 
weather. 28 below zero was the coldest night so far, but not any wind to speak of. Only once in a while. We have 
had close to 30 inches of snow here and more up in the mountains of course, and very little of it gets off of the fields. 
Very near every farmer has new cars and trucks and do their own hauling. And they all have paved roads. Handled 
by the state and county unit, so they are kept up in good shape. Everything is high out here such as groceries, meat, 
and clothing. It is nothing to pay as high as 40 cents a pound for meat. Eggs sell for 25c a dozen, butter 40c, four 
$2.00, coal $10.00, wood $6.00 per load and so on. At that we are satisfied, wages are 40c per hour and they know 
nothing about Sunday, same as any day. It has been very cold in California this winter, also Seattle, Washington 
had 12 inches of snow, first snow for 35 years they claim. Young blizzard here all day. But tonight its warm, 40 
degrees above zero. And that’s how it goes. Hoping this finds everybody in Osborne and Russell county well and 
happy and enjoying the best of life with very little hardships on them through winter. I remain, Your friend, George 
Hancock and wife 

April 8, 1940: “George Hancock sends a renewal for his Farmer from Tule Lake, Calif. He says they are having real 
summer weather at present. He saw Roger Fritts of Paradise at Klamath Falls recently.” 
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November 24, 1941: “The Senior Ladies Aid met with Mrs. Dwinelle November 10. So few were present that most 
of the afternoon was spent in visiting. Those present were Mrs. George Hancock, Mrs. W.P. Bartlett, Mrs. Fitts, Mrs. 
Isenberger, Mrs. Zimmerman, and the hostess.” 


“Mr. and Mrs. George Hancock were dinner guests at the N.W. Wilcox home Monday evening after which the 
group attended the movies at Natoma.” 


December 15, 1941: “Mr. and Mrs. George Hancock of Merrill, Oregon, Mrs. Kale Workman of Prairie City, 
Oregon were dinner guests at the home of Mr. and Mrs. J.T. Harrell.” 


19. HAZEL WILMA (DODSON) HARRELL: (pictured here with her husband and on the next page) 

Hazel was born on December 11, 1906, to Walter Lee Dodson and Maude Bishop in Rooks County, Kansas, 
on the Webster Ranch between Zurich and Webster. In 1907 her family moved to Simila, Colorado, in a covered 
wagon to homestead; then they moved to Lincoln County, Kansas. Finally, her father traded their Colorado 
homestead to Francis Speare for land northeast of Paradise. 

According to her sister Helen, when she and Hazel were growing up in Paradise, it was a thriving town which 
served the needs of the small farmers who lived around it. Although just about the only “business” there today is 
the post office, when this quilt was made, there were two grocery stores, a hardware store, a feed store, a bank, a 
roller skating rink, a lumber yard, three filling stations, a creamery, the post office, a drug store, and two cafes. 

Despite the hard times in which the girls grew up, there were many ways to have fun. Most of the people in the 
area kept horses that they needed in order to herd their cattle, and they would ride them for pleasure as well as for 
more practical reasons. Barn dances were held in the hay lofts of large barns. There were picnics, hay rick rides, and 

there was the roller skating rink. The 

Set ate <4 children would also make “old bag 

} swings” out of gunny sacks stuffed 

with old clothes. These swings 

would then be suspended from tree 

branches, frequently branches that 

hung over the creek, and the 

children would wrap their legs 

around the bags and swing. The 

danger was that if you swung too 

long, the bag would loosen, and you 
would end up in the water. 

Her sister Helen recalls that 
there were a series of schoolhouses 
in Paradise, several of which split 
up the younger children and one of 
which served as the high school. 
She remembers the schoolteacher 
Clay Brown who once broke up a 
great wienie roast her husband and 
some of his friends were having one 
day when they were playing hooky. 
He found the boys, made them 
throw down their wieners, and 
marched them right up Main Street. 
Helen’s husband thought their 
assigned punishment might have 
been to write the Constitution a 
number of times. Another teacher, a 
Mr. Ruple, was known to throw 
school books at his students. 

In 1933 Hazel was ap- 
pointed Postmaster of Paradise post 
office. She retired from that job in 
1967, having worked there 34 years. 


NPS Ed oe ee eS ee eT ae Ee She was also church secretary for 


the United Methodist Church in 
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Paradise for atime. Her son recalls that she worked at the John Loreg Grocery Store at the time this quilt was made. 

Hazel married Clarence Everett (“Dick’’) Harrell, the son of Anna and Robert Houston Harrell, on May 5, 1934, 
at the courthouse in Osborne, Kansas, at the relatively late age of 28. Clarence worked in the post office as a clerk 
at one time and also was a farmer. He and Hazel have a son named Millard Lee who married Onnalee Leonard and 
has children, Kelby and Gwendolyn. 

Hazel moved into Russell, Kansas, in 1972, several years after Clarence’s death on April 14, 1969. She liked 
to crochet. She made doilies and was known for giving hand made booties to about everyone in town who had a 
baby. 


She died August 25, 1979, in Russell City Hospital, Russell, Kansas, and was buried in Mt. Hermon Cemetery, 
Paradise, Kansas. 


From the Paradise Farmer: 
September 17, 1923: “The Paradise rural high school is beginning nicely this year with an enrollment of thirty-two 
students. Following are the students enrolled: Junior Class: Arthur Chesney, Hazel Dodson, Floyd Houser, John 
Morrill, Luther Nelson, Marie Strecker.” 

December 15, 1924: “A pleasant birthday surprise was given Miss Hazel Dodson by her friend Miss Mary Booth, 
Thursday evening. When she came to see her friend for a few moments and found a large group of her schoolmates 
gathered to help celebrate her eighteenth birthday. Games were played and many pretty presents received, among 
them a “rolling pin” for future use and marked “handle with care.” Refreshments were served of sandwiches, cake, 
and cocoa. Those present were Misses Hazel Dodson, Mildred Bealby, Esther Bourn, Clara Williamson, Carol 
Wilcox, Margaret Marlow, Rosa Howe, Marie Strecker, Lydia Bartlett, and Edna Brown. Messrs. Everett Harrell, 
Reginald Schultze, Joe Marlow, Jim Bealby, Harry Martin, Jim Howe, Arthur Chesney, Luther Nelson, and Floyd 
Houser.” 

May 23, 1925: “Class will: Hazel Dodson leaves her sweet disposition and winning ways to bashful Esther and 
hopes that she will never use them the way that Carol does.” 

December 26, 1932: “Mr. and Mrs. Floyd Houser and son, Miss Hazel Dodson, and Everett Harrell attended the 
program at the Pleasant Prairie school Thursday evening. Mrs. Houser and Miss Dodson sang a duet.” 

April 10, 1933: “Hazel Dodson has returned home from the hospital and is improving nicely.” 

May 21, 1934: “A shower was held at the home of Mrs. 
Lydia Houser Tuesday afternoon honoring Mrs. Hazel 
Harrell. The table loaded with gifts showed the high esteem 
we all hold for Hazel. Hazel came to Paradise with her 
parents from Lincoln county in 1916. She graduated from 
high school with the class of ‘25. Several years were spent 
in the store of John Loreg as clerk. June 1, 1933, she took 
charge of the post office at Paradise where she has been 
successful. The bride is a sweet girl who has many friends. 
Everett Harrell grew up in Paradise vicinity, attended high 
school at Paradise, and has since been a successful farmer 
on his father’s farm. Refreshments of punch and cake were 
served at 5 o’clock. One of the features of the afternoon was 
some badly mixed up advice the crowd offered Hazel as 
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how to conduct her future married life. Those present were Mesdames Hazel Harrell, Maude Dwinelle, Will 
Bartlett, Jim Hoopes, Bob Harrell, Sarah Post, Mildred Harrell, Myrtle Gilchrist, Gladys Byers, Nora Booth, Louise 
Hoopes and baby, Alfred Thomson, Edna Hancock, Will Houser, “Slim” Montgomery, Priscilla Culp, Mary 
Krueger and son, Geo. Bruner, Helen Fritts, Katie Harrell, Mary Bealby and children, Walter Dodson, Lydia Houser 
and baby, and Miss Geneva Cooper.” 

January 7, 1935: “J.A. Bealby’s enjoyed a waffle supper at Everett Harrell’s Saturday night.” 

March 7, 1938: “The Ivamar Study Club has been progressing very nicely with their galloping teas. On Tuesday 
of last week Mrs. R.M. Harrell was hostess to Mrs. Hazel Harrell, Mrs. Dodson, Mrs. Colburn, Mrs. Powell, and 
Mrs. R.H. Harrell. On Wednesday Mrs. Mercer served to Mrs. Ex Rodgers, Mrs. Isenberger, Mrs. Zimmerman, 
Mrs. R.M. Harrell, and Mrs. Helen Fritts. Thursday evening the gallopers decided they wanted a meal instead of just 
a tea, so they sojourned to the home of Mrs. Hazel Harrell at supper time and were quite surprised when she served 
them fresh fish. Those enjoying this were Mrs. Francis Kvasnicka, Miss Look, Miss Baker, Miss Williams, and Mrs. 
Mildred Harrell. Saturday afternoon a group went to Mrs. C.R. Burton’s. We haven’t learned how they did fare.” 
October 17, 1938: “Some of those attending the speaking of Governor Huxman at Russell Friday were: Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Post...Mr. and Mrs. W.W. Martin, Mrs. Harry Martin...Mrs. Isenberger...Mrs. Angel, Mrs. Hazel 
Harrell, Mr. and Mrs. Lee Hoopes, Mr. S.T. Brown...Helen, Alice and Alma Dodson, and Mr. Dodson.” 

August 7, 1939: “Post office business must be picking up. Everett (Dick) Harrell one night during his wife’s 
absence was so busy making change. ‘Too much to handle through the window.’ So when he stepped out of the 
office discovered himself locked out. Others waited patiently till the marshal’s key came to his rescue. It’s nice to 
know someone has the business.” 

December 19, 1939: “Mrs. Hazel Harrell was pleasantly surprised Sunday evening at the Jim Bealby home in honor 
of her birthday. Mr. and Mrs. Everett Harrell were invited out to Bealby’s for supper. At 7:30 a group of friends 
drove out to Bealby’s and spent the evening playing games. Those present were Mr. and Mrs. Avery Post and 
Marie...Mr. and Mrs. Lee Hoopes, Mr. and Mrs. F loyd Houser, Misses Helen, Alice, and Emma Dodson...Mr. N.W. 
Wilcox, and Mr. and Mrs. Everett Harrell.” 

December 9, 1940: “Mr. and Mrs. Everett Harrell are the proud parents of a 7% |b. baby boy born Monday evening, 


December 2" in the St. Anthony’s Hospital in Hays. The young man was named Millard Lee. Both Mother and 
baby are getting along fine.” 
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20. NANCY ANN (KIRKPATRICK) HARRELL: (pictured with her grandchildren Elvin and Marie and with her 
husband) 

A charter member of Paradise Baptist Church, “Anna” was born June 5, 1878, near Paradise, Kansas, the | 
daughter of native Pennsylvanians, Hugh M. and Sarah (McElwain) Kirkpatrick, and the granddaughter of James 
Kirkpatrick and Violet Staley and Francis and Mary McElwaine. Anna’s parents were early settlers on Eagle Creek, 
Osborne County, Kansas, just north of Paradise, where they moved the year Anna was born. Anna had five brothers 
named Bert, Millard, Hugh, George M., and James Ward, 
as well as an older sister Ida (Sanders) and a sister who was 
killed accidentally at the age of 15 months. 

A history of the Kirkpatrick family in Osborne County, 
which was written in 1977 by Anna’s niece, Mrs. Harold 
Koehler, appeared in The People Came, Vol. 1. It says 
Anna’s father Hugh, a saddle maker, served in the Union 
Army for 9 months with the Pennsylvania Volunteers and 
later with the Ohio Regiment of Light Artillery. For those 
services he was paid $2 for enlisting and 25 cents per day for 
active duty. Marie Post Quenzer, Anna’s granddaughter, 
has Hugh’s discharge papers and was nice enough to allow 
me to reproduce them here. 

The People Came also says that Anna’s parents were 
married in Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, in 1866, 
moved to Fairfield, Ohio, where they lived several years, 
and then, discouraged and in deep grief over the loss of their 
little daughter, moved on to Kansas to take up one of the 
homesteads available to Civil War veterans. Hugh staked a 
claim on the Smoky Hill River in Russell County 
in 1872. He proved it up, sold it and, in 1878, 
purchased a quarter section of land from the 
Union Pacific Railroad which lay in Osborne 
County. Later he purchased another quarter 
section from them that adjoined the home place 
and moved onto that land. 

During their 36 years on their farm in 
Osborne County, Anna’s parents went through 
i the exhausting process of building their farm 
i though crop failures, dust storms, insect 
| infestations and many other hardships that were 
an inevitable part of pioneering. Anna and her 
siblings were raised on that farm. Her brothers 
herded cattle on open prairie and probably 
helped break up the virgin sod with “walking 
sod plows,” dig wells, and build outbuildings. I 
would imagine Anna’s assistance was needed in 
the home with such a large family to provide for. 

Anna’s_ brother Bert, who worked as a 
water hauler for the railroad and as a cattle 
driver, married Eunice Daniel who also made a 
block for this quilt. He and his sister Ida 
remained in the Paradise area as Anna did; her 
brothers Millard and George moved to 
Colorado and Hugh, to Minnesota. Her brother, 
James Ward, married Myrtle Henry and moved 
near Twin Falls in Idaho. 

Anna’s nephew Bert Ray Kirkpatrick wrote 
an account of Pleasant Hill West (McGuire) 
School that his father Bert and his Aunt Anna 
if and their siblings attended which appeared in 
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Osborne County, 1870-1930, Volume II, Book 1. The school stood 1% miles from their home on Eagle Creek. The 
account says that the West School was “a white frame structure about 24 feet by 36 feet facing east, mounted on a 
sturdy foundation of native white stone...in Liberty Township.” Bert and his siblings walked to school, “carrying 
lunch pails... five days each week. There was a constant change of teachers year after year; each boarding and 
rooming with one of the neighborhood farm families. Terms lasted a duration in earlier days of about five months, 
later extended to six months, starting in the fall in October and ending during February. Later, was terms lengthened, 
school began in the middle to late part of September with the term ending in March. In the absence of a water 
well...pupils were chosen to take the water bucket” to James Bourn’s place 2 mile away for fresh water at midday. 
Although eight grades were offered, many of the boys did not go beyond the fifth or sixth grade because they were 
needed on the farms. The school was heated with a coal fire, though corn cobs were fed “every few minutes” when 
they ran out of coal. Not only did Bert and Anna and their siblings attend this school; six of his children did, too. 

Anna married Robert Houston Harrell, a farmer, on April 4, 1897, in Russell County, Kansas. Robert was born 
November 26, 1869, in Hawkins County, Tennessee, and died January 15, 1961. His parents were Milton Harrell 
(1833-1919, Hawkins County, Tennessee) and Nancy Jane Sandidge. Milton would play with his great grandson 
Millard, who told me that Milton would pinch the flesh of his hand to see how quickly it returned to its normal 
position, saying that “if Millard were an old slave, that the flesh would return to normal slowly.” 
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As far as her granddaughter Marie Quenzer knows, Anna had three children, all born in Kansas, only one of 
which— Sarah— outlived her. The others were Robert Marquis (Mark) and Clarence Everett (Dick), who married 
Hazel Dodson, another woman who made a block for this quilt. But a daughter Edith is listed in the 1900 Paradise 
Township census with the family, born in January of that year. 

Marie Quenzer recalls that Anna liked to crochet and quilt using up the scraps from the clothing and other items 
that she sewed. Sometimes she may have used the fabric from feed sacks in her quilts, too. Marie says that she well 
remembers Anna’s scrumptious apple pies and the scalloped oysters that she made for holidays. Anna would line 
a casserole with cracker crumbs, add the oysters, then more crumbs, butter, and cream. Marie and others have tried 
to make those oysters taste as good as Anna’s did but haven’t been able to do so. “I think it was the fresh cream,” 
Marie adds. Anna would make the Thanksgiving dinner, but she got out of cooking the Christmas dinner, wisely 
trading that chore with her daughter Sarah’s in-laws— Sarah and Avery Post. 

Marie spent some of her grade school winters living with Anna and Robert because they lived just one mile east 
of Paradise and it was easier for Marie to get to school— she could walk. She remembers that although the Harrells 
owned a car, like most women of her day, Anna never drove it. And that Anna was very particular about the way 
she looked, and even though Anna’s clothing was “common and plain,” that she always looked lovely to Marie. 
Finally, Marie says Anna was a “hardworking farm wife who enjoyed farm life.” 

According to her funeral card, “Anna occupied her days with the many activities of raising her family and the 
numerous duties of a farming housewife and homemaker. The responsibility of managing the farm fell to her and 
her two sons after Robert suffered a stroke and was unable to continue to look after the farming operations. In later 
years she was assisted in the farming management by her son-in-law Avery Post.” She was also a charter member 
of the N.B.B.O. club which consisted of a group of women who got together, held Halloween parties, sewed, 
embroidered, snacked, talked, and enjoyed each other for years. 

After her son Mark died in 1963, she moved to Osborne where she attended the Free Methodist Church as long 
as she was able. At first she lived with her daughter Sarah, then moved into the Flora Miller Home, and then lived 
with the George Leslie family. 

Anna died at age 97 on April 17, 1976, ata hospital in Osborne, Kansas, and is buried in Mt. Hermon Cemetery 
in Paradise, Kansas. She had outlived her sons Mark and Everett, a grandson, and a great granddaughter, but she 
left behind a daughter, 5 grandchildren, 10 great grandchildren, and 2 great, great grandchildren. 


Recipe submitted by Anna to the Baptist cookbook: 
Doughnuts: 2/3 c. sour milk, ’2 c. cream. 1 tsp. soda, 1 tsp. vanilla, 14 c. sugar, 4 eggs. 


from the Paradise Farmer: 

November 14, 1921: “R.H. Harrell and J.H. Isenberger fixed up the crossing on the east end of Main street last week, 
so we will be able to cross over without saying some bad thing.” 

February 13, 1922: “Miss Esther Boedeker assisted Mrs. R.H. Harrell with her housework several days last week.” 
April 2, 1923: (written from Ball Club, Minn., Mch. 27, 1923 to J.A. Meek, editor of the Farmer) 

Dear Friend Meek: Inclosed one dollar for one year renewal to Farmer. I like it fine here in the woods, even 
though the winters are cold, and we got both. The past winter snow and cold. With winter still in full bloom at spring 
time, am wondering how my one day old chicks I have ordered for the last of this week will fare if it does not 
moderate soon. I think we will get up some morning and find them all unwakeable. The bears should be coming out 
soon from their winter snooze. Will soon be here a year and from what they say there must be quite a number 
scattered through the woods. Have seen nothing but their tracks so far. They say they are harmless, though I would 
just as soon not meet one. Well, Mr. Meek, how are you and the wife standing it these days? Presume everyone is 
happier since the big snow storm. Your friend, H.M. Kirkpatrick” 

(Ed. Note: H.M. Kirkpatrick was Anna’s brother.) 

“We acknowledge with thanks the receipt of a letter last week from H.M. Kirkpatrick of Ball Club, Minn., 
enclosing post office order for renewal for the Paradise Farmer another year. H.M. Kirkpatrick is one of the old 
settlers of Paradise community. His father and mother were among the first settlers on Twin Creek in the edge of 
Osborne county, two miles north of Paradise. There was a family of four boys and two girls. Of the children H.M. 
Kirkpatrick and Mrs. Anna Harrell are still residents of Paradise and M.F. Kirkpatrick and G.A. Kirkpatrick are 
living in Colorado farming. Mrs. Ida Sanders died several years ago at Paradise, leaving three children, Miss Lyndal 
Sanders, who is a high school teacher, Miss Irene Sanders who is living at Lucas, and Arden Sanders who is in 
California. The father and mother, Mr. and Mrs. H.M. Kirkpatrick died several years ago at Paradise where they had 
built a new house and moved to town. Mr. Kirkpatrick took sick and died before he got to move to the new house. 
The widow moved to the new house and lived about two years before she died.” 

(Ed. Note: They settled on Eagle Creek, not on Twin Creek.) 
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August 3, 1925: “Ground was broken for the new oil tank that will be built at Paradise on the R.H. Harrell farm. The 
tank is a large one, large enough to hold fifty five hundred barrels of oil.” 

January 18, 1926: “A surprise party last Sunday was one of the new year events that was given for Mrs. Avery Post, 
living north of Paradise, on her 26" birthday. She is a daughter of R.H. Harrell of Paradise. Friends to the number 
of about 25 gathered with their baskets filled with all kinds of good things to eat. It was spread on the table where 
all sat down to a beautiful dinner at two o’clock. They all enjoyed the day and voted a pleasant day well spent. But 
a few years ago the lady of the day was a little girl of Paradise, called Sarah Harrell and today is the wife of Avery 
Post with two children and a progressive family. There were present for the occasion: Mr. and Mrs. Al Ziebell, Mr. 
and Mrs. J.T. Harrell and children, Mr. and Mrs. R.H. Harrell, Mr. and Mrs. H.M. Harrell, Mr. and Mrs. Dodson and 
family, Mr. and Mrs. B.M, Kirkpatrick and family, Eddie Ziegler, Paul Post, Albert Post, Everett Harrell, Mr. 
Edmons and George Grimes. Finishing up with a visit and departing for home not until a nice box of chicken, cake 
and everything good was fixed up for Mr. and Mrs. Meek, and they too enjoyed a part of the merry event as did those 
who mingled with the crowd. Thanks to all and may Mrs. Post have plenty of happiness alotted her for the coming 
year.” 

“The ladies of the N.B.B.O. Sisterhood were hostesses to their husbands and other guests on Friday evening of 
last week, in honor of the first anniversary of their club. The evening was spent in playing cards and other games 
and in visiting socially. A midnight supper was served in a beautiful manner in the basement of the Jos. Kvasnicka 
home. The center piece for the table was a lovely anniversary cake with one green candle in the center. The cake 
stood eighteen inches high and was decorated with pink and white roses and also the letters N.B.B.O., 1925 and 
1926. Mrs. Mildred Harrell has the honor for making the cake. Forty-one guests sat down together at one table. 
Everyone left saying they had a very enjoyable time and wishing for many more such social events. The members 
of the club and their guests were: Mr. and Mrs. E.L. Dwinelle, Mr. and Mrs. Ed Bell, Mr. and Mrs. J.T. Harrell, Mr. 
and Mrs. Avery Post, Mr. and Mrs. R.H. Harrell, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Strecker, Mr. and Mrs. Mark Harrell, Mr. and 
Mrs. George Morrill, Mr. and Mrs. R.M. Lewis, Mr. and Mrs. Ray Hubbard, Mr. and Mrs. Jos. Kvasnicka, Mrs. 
Fannie Shores, Mrs. Allen Elder, Miss Mary Strecker, Miss Edna Brown, Miss Evelyn Kvasnicka, Mr. Harold Little, 
Mr. Everett Fritts, Carol Brown, Joseph Kvasnicka, David Elder, Herman Strecker, Carl Strecker, Earnest Strecker, 
Bessie Mellard, Doris Elder, Edwin Elder, Garldwn Lewis, Kathryn Harrell, Junior Harrell, Alvan Post, Marie Post, 
and Janice Lewis.” 

October 19, 1928: “The Ladies Aid Society of the Baptist church met with Mrs. Rob Harrell Wednesday, Oct. 13". 
The afternoon was spent in quilting and piecing quilts until about four o’clock when a dainty lunch was served by 
Mrs. Ernest Dwinelle and Mrs. Walt Stagers. Those present were Mrs. Ernest Dwinelle, Mrs. Walt Stagers and 
children, Helen Marie and Bernice, Mrs. George Morrill, Mrs. Clifford Post and son Dale, Mrs. Clarence Post and 
children, Eugene and Virginia, Mrs. Wat Houser, Mrs. D.O. Miller, Mrs. Joe Kvasnicka, Mrs. Avery Post and 
children, Elvin and Marie, Mrs. Clarence Hutchcraft and sons, Billy and Robert, and Mrs. Rob Harrell. We will meet 
again next Thursday.” 

January 27, 1930: “R.H. Harrell had some repair work done on the inside of his home last week and is connecting 
up with the electric light system.” 

January 11, 1931: “A group of friends pleasantly surprised Mrs. W.W. Martin Friday when each took a covered 
dish and went in for dinner. The afternoon was spent quilting. Those present were: Mrs. J.T. Harrell, Mrs. H.T. 
Martin, Mrs. O.W. Culp, Mrs. J.A. Meek, Mrs. H.L. Little, Mrs. Watt Houser. Mrs. R.H. Harrell came in the 
afternoon.” 

February 1, 1932: “The Ladies’ Aid of the Baptist church met Wednesday with Mrs. O. W. Culp as hostess. Those 
present were Mrs. J.T. Harrell, Mrs. Avery Post, Mrs. R.M. Harrell, Mrs. E.L. Dwinelle, Mrs. R.H. Harrell, Mrs. 
Jennie Henry, and Mrs. Culp.” 

March 28, 1932: “A group of neighbors planned and successfully carried out a surprise quilting party for Grandma 
Meek Tuesday. They quilted a quilt which Grandma Meek who is 84 had pieced recently. Each lady brought a 
covered dish for the dinner. Those present were: Mrs. W.T. Houser, Mrs. W.W. Martin, Mrs. M.F. Fritts, Mrs. W.D. 
Houser, Mrs. E.K. Chesney, Mrs. Ed Bell, Mrs. Bert Shores, Mrs. R.H. Harrell, Mrs. E.L. Dwinelle, Mrs. O.W. 
Culp, Mrs. J.T. Harrell, Mrs. H.T. Martin, Miss Katie Houser, Miss Gilmour, Miss Thackery, and Lillian Jarvis.” 
August 12, 1935: “A social evening was spent at the J.T. Harrell home last Thursday evening where the Rebekahs 
met in honor of Mrs. Meyers and Mrs. Jenny Henry who are leaving. Mrs. Meyers is moving to Circleville in the 
near future and Mrs. Henry left Saturday for an indefinite stay in Idaho with her daughter. Refreshments of ice cream 
and cake were served to the following ladies: Mrs. Meyers, Mrs. Henry, Mrs. Benfield and Berniece, Mrs. R.H. 
Harrell, Miss Addington, Mrs. Hancock, Mrs. Clara Martin, Mrs. S.T. Brown, Mrs. Day, Mrs. Marlow, Mrs. Pansy 
Houser and son, Merle Keith, and Mrs. J.T. Harrell and Kathryn.” 
November 7, 1938: “Mr. and Mrs. R.H. Harrell entertained with a dinner Sunday in honor of Everett’s birthday. 
Those present were Mr. and Mrs. Avery Post and Marie, Mr. and Mrs. R.M. Harrell, Bobby, Buddy, and Vona, and 
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Mr. and Mrs. Everett Harrell.” 

January 9, 1939: “Mr. Martin was pleasantly surprised Friday by friends and relatives bringing in well filled 
baskets to wish him a happy birthday. Those present were Mr. and Mrs. Henry Boedeker, Mr. and Mrs. W.P. 
Bartlett, Mr. and Mrs. R.H. Harrell, Mr. and Mrs. Watt Houser, Mr. and Mrs. Harry Martin and children, Mrs. E.L. 
Dwinelle, and Mr. and Mrs. Wiley Martin.” 


21. LEONA ODESSA (MOTHERSHEAD) CHRISMAN SWARTS HAWKINS: (pictured with Levi Hawkins) 

Leona was born January 7, 1873, in Marion County, Iowa, but moved to Franklin County, Kansas, prior to | 
1880. Leona was the daughter of Alvin Ross Mothershed and Amanda Jane Kerr; the grand daughter of Brazilla 
ql Mothershed and Martha Heddenburg; the great granddaughter of Nathaniel Mothershed and Ruth Burt. She had 
three brothers: Ola Francis who married Charlotte Henry, Pearl Ross who married Zoa Post, and Harvey Ray who 
never married. She also had a sister, Fannie Elizabeth, who married James Vanderbur. 

Leona was not lucky in love. Her nieces, Jane Mothershed Oberg and Laura Mothershed Fox, say she had her 
heart broken more than once. She was first married to Leroy (Roy) Chrisman, but whereas Roy wanted to live in 
ji California, Leona did not want to leave her family. So Roy left and never returned, and Leona took back her married 
¥ name. Leona married Dr. William A. Swarts on June 4, 1917, but that marriage ended in an even worse way, as he 
ran off with a woman from a neighboring town. He did return, however, which probably made things even more 
difficult for Leona. She was probably more than happy to leave town and live on Levi Hawkins’ sheep ranch when 
they married on February 17, 1920. They were together until he died on August 6, 1951. 

Leaving town for the relative isolation 
of the farm was a big adjustment for her, but 
Jane Oberg feels Leona was a “good farm 
wife” even though she had been a town 
person earlier. There was another 
adjustment to make, too, however. Leona 
did not have achild of her own, but Levi did. 
And at the age of 47 Leona became an 
instant step-mother to Levi’s son Orville, 
whom she helped raise, and his 6 grown 


siblings. 
Both her nieces said Leona— whom 
they called Auntie— was a marvelous 


cook. Laurarecalls Leona’s “lavish meals,” 
and Jane says she “loved to eat at Aunt 
Leona’s.” They say she was a perfectionist 
in both her cooking and her housekeeping. 
That perfectionist streak put some people 
off. Laura recalls that some of Leona’s 
nieces and nephews found her to be a bit 
impatient, “tart,” and rather outspoken— 
qualities many perfectionists have in 
common. 

Leona’s presence on this quilt 
surprises me. When this quilt top was made, 
Leona was living “way out in the country” 
and did not socialize much. She doesn’t 
appear often in the lists of parties and club 
meetings. Jane does remember Leona 
visiting Harvey Mothershed, Leona’s 
brother, for several months when he lived in 
Topeka, but that was the extent of her 
travels. Leona was also not amember of the 
N.B.B.O. club, which quilted together most 
weeks, or of the Paradise Methodist 
Church— she belonged to the Church of 
God in Natoma. 
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She died February 8, 1959, at the Russell hospital in Russell, Kansas, and was buried in IXL Cemetery near 
Natoma, Kansas. 


from the Paradise Farmer: 


December 13, 1920: “Mrs. Leona Hawkins of Natoma visited Paradise last Tuesday.” 

November 27, 1922: “Levi Hawkins was in town last Monday with a load of hogs.” 

August 12, 1935: “Grandma Mothershed celebrated her 85" birthday last Monday, Aug. 5®. Mr. and Mrs. Levi 
Hawkins were there to spend the day with her. Mr. and Mrs. Jim Vanderbur and Arthur were guests on Sunday.” 
May 19, 1936: “Mr. and Mrs. Levy Hawkins and Mr. and Mrs. Orville Hawkins from the I.X.L. neighborhood were 
guests are Harvey Mothershed on Mothers Day Sunday.” 

September 20, 1937: “A heavy wind which accompanied the rainstorm last Thursday evening unroofed the fine 
large barn on the Levi Hawkins place in Victor township. The building was 36x50 feet in size with a large mow. A 
small shed was also damaged. No insurance was carried.” 

May 1, 1939: “On Sunday morning, April 23, 1939, Amanda Jane Mothershed of Paradise, Kansas, passed to her 
reward in the world beyond. The deceased was the daughter of Joseph and Elizabeth Kerr, born in Marion County, 
Iowa, on August 5, 1850. It was there she grew to young womanhood and was married to A.R. Mothershed. To this 
union were born five children, all of whom survive to mourn her departure. Grandma Mothershed has been a 
resident of the Paradise community for fifty-three years, having moved here with her family in 1886. She was a 
typical pioneer mother who fought her way through hardships. With a strength which seemed almost incredible to 
those who knew her best she toiled her way to the end of life. Her last illness lasted only a few days. In spite of the 
intense suffering at this time she was ever thoughtful of the welfare of those who waited on her. Serving others had 
always been a great pleasure to her. She was converted in 1910 during a revival under the leadership of Rev. C.J. 
Dilyou. Since the death of her husband almost twenty-five years ago, she and her youngest son, Harvey, have made 
their home together. Other children are Mrs. Fannie Vanderbur of Russell, O.F. Mothershed of Hansen, Idaho, Mrs. 
Leona Hawkins of Natoma and P.R. Mothershed of Codell. All were at her bedside during her last sickness and 
death except Ola who recently returned to his home in Idaho after a three weeks’ visit with his mother. She leaves 
twenty-one grandchildren and eleven great grandchildren. Surviving also is a sister, Mrs. Nan Niles of Milo, lowa, 
and a brother, Marion Kerr of Springdale, Arkansas. An older sister, Mrs. Sara Ann Sniff of Des Moines, Iowa, 
passed away six weeks ago...Interment was made in the Mt. Herman Cemetery...” 


22. EMMA (BARTH) HELSCHER: (pictured) 

Emma was born September 15, 1885, in Savannah, Carroll County, Illinois. Her father was Henry Barth who 
was born in Hanover, Germany, and emigrated to the United States in 1856. Her mother was Carolina (Lena) 
Lederman, daughter of Henry C. and Henrietta Lederman, who was born on April 20, 1856, in Savannah, Illinois, 
and died November 16, 1934, near Paradise, Kansas. Emma had five brothers and sisters: Julius, Henry, Lillian 
Henrietta, Lena (Frederick), and Evelyn (Mrs. Hugh Bell). She would have spent all of her girlhood in Savannah, 
Illinois. As her parents’ bodies were returned there for burial, they must have felt strong ties to that place even 
though they lived near Paradise for over 25 years before their deaths. 

Her obituary says that “Aunt Emma, as she was known by most everyone, came to Kansas with her parents in 
1905.” Four years later, on July 24, 1909, at Colby, Kansas, Emma married Charles Helscher who was a ranch man 
on a stock ranch. When he retired from ranching, they ran a feed store in Paradise. Although they had no birth 
children, she and Charles raised Emma’s 
nephew Donald Barth, and she had the comfort 
of yet more family, as her husband’s siblings and 
her own provided her with plenty of nieces and 
nephews. 

That, of course, could have been a two-edged 
sword. Louise Dauber Helscher, who married 
one of those nephews, asked the old-timers in 
Paradise what they remembered about Emma, 
and the one thing they all recalled was that Emma 
complained a good deal that “young people 
made too much noise.” Emma may have been a 
teeny bit distrustful of young people as well. 
Louise recalls that when Donald went out on a 
date, Emma went along! 
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Emma spent most of her adult life living in the Paradise community, but spent the last 9 years 
of it in Natoma, living with Don Barth. Emma died on September 8, 1966, at the Russell City 
Hospital, in Russell, Kansas, after just a two-day illness, and was buried in Mount Hermon 
Cemetery. 


from the Paradise Farmer: 
June 14, 1920: “Mrs. Chas. Helscher , who was assisting Mrs. Auguste Helscher with the 
housework, returned to Paradise last week.” 

“Mr. C.E. Helscher harvested the weeds and grass around his new residence, making its 
appearance much better.” 
September 6, 1920: “Chas. Helscher and Lelia Whitman have charge of the store during the 
absence of Mr. and Mrs. W.L. Frederick in Illinois.” 

Chas. Helscher sold fifty-four head of nice steers to Chas. Trapp at Waldo. He also received 
a car containing sixty-four head of calves, from Kansas City, to pasture.” 
September 4, 1922: “L.S. Zimmerman, Mrs. C.E. Helscher, Mrs. A. Helscher, and Miss Alberta 
Richmond, who returned from Colorado Aug. 26" where they had been since the first of the month, 
report that during their stay at Manitou they motored out to the Union Printers Home which is about 
one mile from Colorado Springs and visited one afternoon with C.E. Hill, former reporter on the 
Paradise Farmer. They found Mr. Hill in the very best of spirits and feeling real well, altho he is 
unable to get around much.” 
December 4, 1922: “Those from Paradise who attended Star Lodge at Natoma last Monday 
evening were Mr. and Mrs. Clyde Cuff, Mrs. A. Helscher, Mr. and Mrs. H. Bell, Mr. and Mrs. Chas. 
E. Helscher, and Mrs. A.F. Suhr.” 
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Chas. Helscher, Paradise, Custom Hatcl 


Millard Harrell in front of Charles Helscher’s feed store in Paradise. 
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September 13, 1926: “C.E. Helscher is a citizen of Paradise and we don’t care to slight him in our write-ups, for he 
is all over soul and body worthy of due consideration. He is a stock merchant and a real Evangelist along that line. 
Of course he lives with his wife in a cozy cottage on main street and she knows Charley’s appetite for hot biscuits 
and sour kraut to an advantage. She hardly ever crosses him unless it is with a yard of bologna sausage and that being 
one ofhis favorite dishes. He submits peacefully and there is no kick only by the cow at milking time, and sore spots 
of that kind are soon over like a late supper; it only injures the night’s rest. Charlie takes everything in a good natured 
way and never holds a grudge against anyone or anything. He is no tobaccoist or cigarette user, doesn’t get any beer 
and is much like the editor— it’s total depravity now with us.” 

December 27, 1926: “Charley Helscher’s stock hogs and cattle at the stock yards were running promiscuously over 
town last Friday morning. The gates of the stock yard should be locked at all times.” 

August 8, 1932: “Chas. Helscher helped thresh out at Hugh Bell’s Thursday and Friday. Mrs. Helscher also helped 
with the cooking.” (Ed. Note: Mrs. Hugh Bell was Emma’s sister.) 

November 7, 1933: “Henry J. Barth, son of Mr. and Mrs. Julius H. Barth, was born Sept. 1, 1856. He was married 
to Lena Lederman. To this union was born six children: Julius F. of Healey, Kans.; Lillie, deceased; Mrs. Emma 
Helscher, Paradise; Mrs. Lena Frederick, Savannah, Illinois; Mrs. Evelyn Bell of the home; Henry C. Barth, 
Paradise, and four grandchildren. Mr. and Mrs. Barth have been esteemed residents of the Paradise community for 
the past 27 years. They spent their early married life in the home of their childhood at Savannah, Illinois. Funeral 
will be from the home three miles west of Paradise Sunday afternoon at 2 p.m. The remains will be taken to 
Savannah, III. for interment.” 

November 19, 1934: “Daughter of Henry C. and Henrietta Lederman: Lena F. Lederman was born April 20, 1864 
at Savanna, Ill. Died Nov. 16, 1934 at her home near Paradise, Kansas at 7:25 a.m. aged 70 years, 6 months, and 
26 days. She was married to Henry J. 
Barth at Savanna, IIl., Nov. 7", 1880. Born 
to this union were six children: Julius F. 
Barth of Healey, Kans.; Henry C. Barth of 
Paradise, Kans.,; Lillian Barth, deceased; 
Emma A. Helscher of Paradise, Kans.; 
Lena F. Frederic of Savanna, IIl.; and 
Evelyn M. Bell in whose home she 
died...Mr. and Mrs. Barth came to Kansas 
in 1904 locating near Paradise where they 
have since resided until their death. Mr. 
Barth passed away October 21, 1932. The 
body will be shipped to Savanna, Ill., for 
burial, where she will be laid to rest beside 
her departed husband and daughter ...in 
the family lot in the Center Hill cemetery 
there. 


23. SYLVIA (ZIEGLER) HELSCHER: 
(pictured at left with her son Bryan) 

Sylvia was born December 31, 1890, 
at Victor in Mitchell County, Kansas. Her 
father, George M. Ziegler, was born in 
Iowa, and her mother, Clara Ellen Van 
Amburd, was born in Minnesota or 
Illinois (sources differ.) Sylvia had 8 
brothers and sisters— Edith (Hall), Dora 
(Moote), Sophronia (Veverka), Delbert, 
Leon, Oliver, Otto, and Harold— all of 
whom survived her. When she was a small 
child, her parents moved the family to a 
farm south of Natoma, Kansas. 
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When the 1910 census of Natoma City, Osborne County was taken, Sylvia was working as a servant for Harry 
and Bertha Viles. But just a few months later, on November 18, 1910, Sylvia married a farmer named Thomas A. 
Helscher, with whom she had a son named Bryan and a daughter named Charlotte who married Loyall Newton. 
Thomas died in 1934, and on January 25, 1947, she married a man named Perry Bray. She and Perry lived ona farm 
northwest of Zurich until 1959 when they moved to Stockton. Perry survived Sylvia who died on July 20, 1961, in 
Russell City, Kansas, and was buried in Mt. Hermon Cemetery, in Paradise, Kansas. 

Sylvia’s daughter describes her as “just a housewife” with no particular hobbies such as quilting or gardening. 
However, she said that Sylvia had a good sense of humor and was a natural mimic. It seems that her friends would 
ask her to mimic one or the other of their acquaintances, but it was all in good fun. Her daughter-in-law Louise recalls 
that Sylvia was a very good cook who put that talent to good use working at the Bunker Hill School and the Paradise 
lunchroom for many years. 

Grace Claussen, granddaughter of Elsa Wilcox who also made a block for this quilt, says Tom and Sylvia were 
her grandparents’ best friends. Elsa and Sylvia are pictured together below. When Grace’s mother, Carol Jane 
Wilcox, was in the fifth grade, she “became ill and was kept out of school for several months.” The Wilcoxes had 
a subscription to the Topeka Daily Capitol. “When everyone would be asleep in the house,” Tom would come “ 
into the house, turning the light on the table up in the living room where” Carol’s “bed was, and he would sit and read 
the paper.” 


from the Paradise Farmer: 

May 31, 1920: “T.A. Helscher reports the finest prospects for potatoes at his place that he has ever had.” 
September 20, 1920: “Tom Helscher bought a new McCormick cornbinder last week.” 

September 3, 1923: “G.B. Harrell bought of T.A. Helscher seventy-two head of stock hogs last week that were a 
bunch of the choicest lot of stock hogs to be found. Mr. Helscher was starting out in the right direction in his hog 
business, but the failure of his corn crop that was destroyed by the drought added quite a different feature to his hog 
business and conclusion was that the best way out was to sell out and rest in the hog business until such a time as 
circumstances presents itself. He will try again 
as the old rule we once read— if at first you 
don’t succeed try try again.” 

October 18, 1926: “Mrs. Tom Helscher was 
down to Luray the first of the week, caring for 
her sister, Mrs. C.L. Beach, who was quite 
sick.” 

January 27, 1930: “This paper failed to 
mention last week, a serious and rather unusual 
automobile accident which occurred at the 
railroad crossing at Paradise just about dusk 
the evening of Jan. 14. N.W. Wilcox driving 
a Whippet sedan in which were also Mrs. Tom 
Helscher and Mrs. Edith Wickham was driving 
south through town, the party being on their 
way to a theatre program at Russell. A freight 
train was standing across the road, but an oil 
car, painted white which stood directly ahead, 
blended, so nicely with the snow which 
covered the ground that the driver failed to see 
the car until too late to stop his auto. In the 
crash which followed Mrs. Helscher escaped 
with a few scratches about the face, but Mrs. 
Wickham was more severely bruised. On 
was injured and there were internal injuries 
which have kept her confined to her bed most 
of the time since. She was able to be up for the 
first time Jan. 24. It is not believed the injuries 
will be permanent.” 
June 20, 1932: “Lee Hoopes and Ray 
Dwinelle have been putting up hay out on Tom 
Helscher’s place.” 
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Vesta Henry, her 
cousin Charlotte 
Helscher Newton 
and Charlotte’s 
husband Jim, 
Esther Perkins, 
Bryan and his 
wife Louise 
Helscher. Char- 
lotte and Bryan 
are sister and 
brother. Vesta 
Henry and Esther 
Perkins were 
twin sisters. 


March 1933: “Mrs. Floyd Angel and Mrs. T.A. Helscher were in Luray Monday. Mrs. Angel purchased eggs for 
setting from Mrs. Wyckoff.” 

“T.A. Helsher traded two young dairy heifers to John Powell of Natoma for a young work mare.” 
October 8, 1934: “Thomas Adolph Helscher was born July 3, 1875 in Shansville, Illinois, and departed this life 
Friday, October 5, 1934, at his home in Paradise, Kansas, at the age of 59 years, 8 months, and 2 days. Whena small 
child he with his parents moved to Prescott, Ottawa, Kansas, in the year 1876. Then in the year 1892 they moved 
to Natoma, Kansas, later moving to Paradise where his parents established a home. Mr. Helscher was united in 
marriage to Miss Sylvia Zigler and to this union two children were born, Charlotte, and Bryan who with the following 
sisters and brothers, are left to mourn his departure: Will G. Helscher, of Robstown, Tex.; Mrs. J.B. Archer, of 
Salina, Kans.; Mrs. Lottie Miller, of Plymouth Falls, Oregon; Mrs. Irene Barber, of South Edmundson, Canada; 
Mrs. H.C. Boedeker, of Paradise, Kans.; Mrs. Margaret Apple of Culver, Kans.; Mrs. B.A. Isenberg, of Lohrville, 
Iowa; Charley E. Helscher of Paradise; August Helscher of Bethune, Colorado. His parents and two sisters 
preceded him in death. The services were conducted in the high school auditorium at Paradise Sunday afternoon, 
October 7, 1934, by Rev. Paul Brooks of Culver. Music was furnished by a quartet from Russell composed of Mr. 
Glen Banker, Mr. Fred Smith, Mr. Gillman, and Mr. Dean Landon. A fitting tribute was payed Tom by Judge 
Ruppenthal of Russell, an old friend of the family. A large circle of friends attended the funeral.” 
May 27, 1940: “Mrs. Sylvia Helscher and Mr. Norris Wilcox left for Chicago Saturday morning to visit Mr. and 
Mrs. Fred Shaw. Mrs. Wilcox will return home with them.” 


24. VESTA IRENE (BOEDEKER) HENRY: (pictured on page 85) 

Vesta was born in October 21, 1903, north of Natomain Osborne County, Kansas. She was one ofa set of twins 
born to Henry C. and Anna (Helscher) Boedeker, the other being Esther (Perkins). She had a brother Lawrence who 
was born in 1899 and died in 1974, in Spokane, far away from his sisters, and a sister Vera (Pickett) who also made 
a block for this quilt as did their mother. Information about Vesta’s parents can be found under the listing for her 
mother and information about her sister Vera can be found at Vera’s listing. 

Vesta attended Fort Hays Normal School and Denver University. That education helped her to support herself 
throughout her life. She probably never expected that she would have to do so when she married Joseph T. Henry 
in Russell County, Kansas, on December 30, 1927, but when he died just 15 months later, that became necessary. 
Joseph died in an explosion, burning to death when he decided to encourage the fire in his stove by throwing 
kerosene on it. Vesta never remarried. 
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Instead she taught elementary school for 41 years in Gorham, Waldo, Fairport, Pleasant Prairie, and Paradise, 
Kansas, retiring in 1971. As a teacher, she would have provided one of the great pleasures in her students’ lives. 
According to Helen Burger, Christmas celebrations when she was a child were not the spectacle that they are today. 
Many people did not have Christmas trees in their homes. For their children the only Christmas trees were found in 
the school and in the church. Those are the places where Christmas was celebrated with a program at school and a 
Bi religious service in church. Sometimes each school child would draw a name and purchase a small gift for the child 
whose name he had drawn. Sometimes there would be gifts on the community tree for the children. 

BE Vesta would have organized the end of the school term “basket dinner,” too. Velma Hoopes Grimes recalls 
that on the last day of school, long tables would be set up to hold the food all the women would bring. There would 
be races and games, and awards would be given to those students who had earned them. 

Vesta died on June 9, 1986, in Russell, Kansas, and was buried in Mt. Hermon Cemetery, Paradise. Her 
funeral card contains a fine tribute to her. It says that “her ex-pupils made up her family and she dearly loved visiting 
them at the reunions and special occasions. She took great pride in seeing her many students and the progress of their 
lives...Survivors are her twin sister Esther Perkins, of Russell; niece Verla Quick, of Denver; nephews Keith Coy 
Boedeker of Farmington, New Mexico; and Nyle Boedeker of Belen, New Mexico; a number of cousins; a host of 
friends; and many ex-pupils she loved dearly.” 
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From the Paradise Farmer: 
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April, 1925: Miss Boedeker’s school was out 
a week ago last Friday. All schools outside of 
the city schools their terms have ended.” 
August 9, 1926: “The Human Interest Club 
had a record in attendance when they met at 
the Mark home Friday afternoon. Light 
refreshments were served and all reported 
having had a good time. Those present were 
as follows: Misses Emma Howe, Rheta Pickett, 
Esther Bourn, Christine Pooley, Esther 
Boedeker, Mary Booth, Rosa Howe, Janie 
Pooley, Vesta Boedeker and Mrs. Edwards. 
We are sorry that Mrs. Angel was unable to 
come— the first time since the club was 
organized, a year ago Friday.” 

March 11, 1929: “Joe T. Henry, 33 years old, 
and an employee of the Sinclair pipeline 
company at Gorham, died at the Hays 
Protestant hospital early Friday morning as the 
result of severe burns received Thursday 
morning when a kerosene can which he held in 
his hands while starting a fire in a kitchen stove 
exploded setting his clothing afire. The 
deceased formerly lived at Paradise, Kans., 
moving to Gorham four months ago. Joseph T. 
Henry, son of Cyrus and Jennie Henry, was 
born in Paradise, July 15, 1895, and died at the 
Protestant hospital in Hays, March 1, 1929, at 
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the age of 33 years, 7 months, 16 days. Joe, as he was familiarly called, spent his entire life in and near Paradise. 
He was engaged in farming most of the time. He was one of that mighty group of khaki that answered the call of 
his country during the World War and was in camp at Fort Meade, Maryland, when the war ended. About four years 
ago he entered the employ of the Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing Co, and was working for them up to the time of his 
death. He was foreman ofa group of men on the pipelines. He was a member of the Modern Woodman lodge. On 
December 31, 1927, he was united in marriage to Vesta L. Boedeker of Paradise. They continued to live in Paradise 
till November 1923, when they moved to Gorham, where they were living at the time of the tragic accident which 
cased his death. Besides his wife and aged mother he leaves his sisters, brothers, besides other relatives and friends 
to mourn his untimely death. Funeral services are being held today from the Methodist church in Paradise conducted 
by Rev. H.C. Atkins of Russell, assisted by Rev. McKean, local pastor. The music will be furnished by the male 


quarter from Russell. Burial in the Paradise cemetery.” 
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Gorham, Kansas 


February 8, 1932: “Pleasant Prairie pupils made 
Valentine spelling booklets Friday.” 

March 7, 1932: “Mrs. Vesta Henry took the 
following children to Russell to the school 
matinee Saturday: Mary, John and Richard 
Angel, Helen, Elma and Howard Dodson.” 
December 26, 1932: “Mrs. Vesta Henry assisted 
Miss Geneva Cooper with her Christmas 
program at the Green school house Thursday 
evening.” 

December 18, 1933: “Definite plans were 
started Monday for a Christmas program to be 
held at the schoolhouse Friday night. There will 
be a community tree as in the past and an 
invitation was extended to Santa Claus for his 
presence some time during the evening.” 

April 23, 1934: “Mrs. Vesta Henry closed a 
successful school year at the Pleasant Prairie 
school last Friday. The usual basket dinner was 
enjoyed by about 60 persons.” 

May 7, 1934: “Miss Geneva Cooper and Mrs. 
Vesta Henry have opened an ice cream parlor in 
the northwest corner of the Loreg store. They 
have a nice little place and we all hope they will 
have a good business.” 

Ed. Note: Margaret (Pooley) Maupin, in a letter 
to me dated December 5, 2001, wrote, “Geneva 
Cooper, she came to the community as a school 
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teacher...” Geneva was Bertie Day’s sister. 

January 7, 1935: “Mrs. Vesta Henry accompanied Mr. and Mrs. R.F. Reed to their new home at Lorraine, Kansas, 
for a few days’ visit. They also spent a few days at Salina. Mrs. Reed was formerly Miss Geneva Cooper.” 

June 10, 1935: “Mrs. Vesta Henry is enrolled in the summer school session at Hays.” 

August 12, 1935: “Mr. and Mrs. E.L. Dwinelle, Mrs. Esther Dwinelle, and Mrs. Henry left early Saturday morning 
on their trip to Idaho.” 

“A social evening was spent at the J.T. Harrell home last Thursday evening where the Rebekahs met in honor 
of Mrs. Meyers and Mrs. Jennie Henry who are leaving. Mrs. Meyers is moving to Circleville in the near future and 
Mrs. Henry left Saturday morning for an indefinite stay in Idaho with her daughter. Refreshments of ice cream and 
cake were served to the following ladies: Mrs. Meyers, Mrs. Henry, Mrs. Benfield and Bernice, Mrs. R.H. Harrell, 
Miss Addington, Mrs. Hancock, Mrs. Clara Martin, Mrs. S.T. Brown, Mrs. Day, Mrs. Marlow, Mrs. Pansy Houser 
and son, Merle Keith, and Mrs. J.T. Harrell and Kathryn.” 

August 29, 1938: “The Russell County Teacher Institute last week attracted eighty-one attendants and the teachers 
attending will pass on to their pupils the ideas they obtained during instruction periods and through exchange with 
other teachers. Meeting in the new Russell high auditorium with a special faculty headed by County Supt. Floyd M. 
Wright, the school ma’ams with a sprinkling of men-teachers began their sessions at 8:30 a.m. and closed in early 
afternoon, recessing an hour for luncheon. The session was interspersed with a jaunt to Victoria for a view of relics 
located there as a supplement to the instruction period in Indian lore. Scorecards, supplies, records, reports, and 
other blanks were distributed to the teachers for use during the school term and thus everything is in readiness for 
the start of the 1938-9 school year. All that remains to start the new term is the ringing of the bell for the first time 
next Monday morning, spelling for some the biggest thrill of a lifetime— the first trip to school— and for others 
beginning of the close of secondary education. Enrolled in the institute:...Vesta Henry...” 

October 17, 1938: “First and second grades: Lucy Tracy and Vesta Henry of Gorham (school) visited our room 
Friday afternoon.” 


The NBBO Club (a.k.a The Nobody’s Business but Ours Club), February 22, 1928 
Anna Webster, Mrs. Joe Kvasnicka, Sara Post, Maude Dwinelle, Fannie Shores, Mildred Harrell, Anna Harrell, Ethel Hutchison, 
Lottie Miller, Anna Hockett, Clara Martin, Katie Harrell, Minnie Strecker, Mrs. Winn, Patty Winn, Wayne Hockett, and the 
dog, Jiggs 
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January 9, 1939: “The rural mail carriers of Russell county met with Mr. and Mrs. N.W. Wilcox Saaturday evening, 
Jan. 7. Those present were Postmaster Blanche Jacobs and sister, Vesta Henry, Mr. Custer and wife of Gorham, 


Frank Clark and wife of Russell, Henry Sectum and wife, Frank Coffene and wife of Dorrance and Robert Oswald 
of Lucas.” 


25. ANNA (DORR) HOCKETT: (pictured on the opposite page with the N.B.B.O. ladies) 

Anna was born May 24, 1890, in Missouri, possibly in Shelby County, where her parents married on August 
18, 1878. Her father, Henry Harrison Dorr, was born in Kentucky in 1854 and died on June 14, 1915, in Corning, 
Rooks County, Kansas. His parents were from Wurttemberg, Germany. Anna’s mother, Marcella Philliber, born 
in 1861, was one ofat least 8 children of Kentuckian William Philliber and his Hoosier wife Mary. Annahad asister 
named Bessie, as well as brothers Frank, Harry, Vernon, and Dudley, most of whom she and her husband, Pearl Penn 
Hockett, saw regularly. 

Based on the birthplaces of their children, I know that Anna’s parents moved to Rooks County between 
November 1892 and August 1895. Anna was living in Laton, Kansas, when she married Penn on Christmas Day in 
1906. He was the son of Harvey Hockett of Codell, Kansas, and spent much of his life in that area. 

Until 1917 he owned a garage there; then he and Anna moved from their home in Sheridan Springs to Paradise 
where they purchased the drugstore that the family operated for the next 16 years. For ten of those years Penn was 
also postmaster in Paradise; Anna herself was working as a clerk in the post office when the 1920 census was taken. 
Then, in 1926, Penn went to work for the Kansas Power Company as a lineman, while Anna and their sons managed 
the drugstore. In 1929 Anna’s son Harold took over the management of the drugstore and was still operating it in 
1932 when his parents moved to Plainville. 

According to his obituary, which appeared in the Paradise Farmer, Penn was known asa cheerful and friendly 
man who was devoted to his family. It said one of his last acts was to purchase a birthday gift for his wife, as he died 
on her 46th birthday, at the age of 51. Anna had 3 sons to comfort her— Harold, Ronald, and Wayne— when Penn 
was buried in Shiloh Cemetery in Plainville. I would imagine Anna was also buried there when her time came. 


Harold’s wife of fifty years could remember only that Anna was a “wonderful cook who liked to make big 
meals for her whole family” and that she was “always going to church.” 


from the Paradise Farmer: 

May 17, 1920: “Penn Hockett received a new Golden Throated Claxtonola last week. It is a dandy. Call in and 
look it over.” 

June 14, 1920: “Penn Hockett and Wat Houser are entitled to the belt, for being the leading fishermen at Paradise, 
according to J.A. Meek.” 

November 27, 1922: “Those who were at the Russell Friday to witness the ball game were Mrs. Dorr, Mrs. Hockett, 
Mrs. Kvasnicka, Mrs. Marlow, Mrs. Seeley, Mr. Kvasnicka, and Mr. Zimmerman.” 

December 25, 1922: “Penn Hockett has taken the agency for the Westinghouse radio outfits, three of which are now 
in use at Paradise. He signed up papers for the agency last Friday, and ordered an outfit that day which he will use 
as a demonstrator. S.T. Brown, C.A. Zimmerman, and Ed Bell of Paradise all have outfits put out by the 
Westinghouse people, all of which are working nicely. With three radios now in use, and another coming, Paradise 
is certainly getting into the radio game fast. The three outfits in use at the present time all have loudspeakers, or 
horns.” 

February 5, 1923: “Penn Hockett sold a radio outfit to H.O. Darland of Codell a few days ago. He has other parties 
up that way interested in the radio machine which he sells. Mr. Hockett is demonstrating his radio outfit free of 
charge to all parties interested.” 

March 5, 1923: “A wedding was solemnized at Paradise last Sunday, Feb. 25, 1923 at the Mrs. Marcella Dorr home 
when Mrs. Dorr, over eighteen years of age, became the bride of L.S. Zimmerman, over twenty-one. Rev. Brook 
of the MLE. church officiated. Only immediate relatives of the contracting parties were present for the ceremony. 
Mr. and Mrs. Zimmerman need no introduction to Paradise people as they are well and favorably known here. Mr. 
Zimmerman has resided in this community for quite twenty years and is a successful farmer, owning a large tract of 
land adjoining Paradise. He is a stockholder in the Paradise State Bank, and above all is a Methodist. Mrs. 
Zimmerman moved to Paradise from the neighborhood of Codell six or seven years ago, where she had resided for 
many years. She is also a Methodist. The Farmer joins their many friends in wishing Mr. and Mrs. Zimmerman a 
pleasant journey together down the sea of life.” 

December 15, 1924: “Annie Hockett and her mother, Mrs. L.S. Zimmerman, were in Natoma Wednesday of last 
week.” 
J a 27, 1925: “Mrs. Penn Hockett returned from Salina Thursday evening where she had been to see Gladys Houser 
at the hospital where she was operated on three weeks ago. She reports not much change in her condition Thursday 
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from what it was when she went down a week ago to see her.” 
January 18, 1926: “Mrs. Hockett, assisted by Louise 
Dwinelle and Ruth Chesney, gave a party in honor of her son, 
Harold, last Thursday evening at the Hockett home. The 
evening was spent in playing games and listening to the radio. 
Fifty-two were present and departed at a late hour, wishing 
Harold many more happy birthdays.” 

“A surprise party at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Penn 
Hockett on last Thursday evening, January 14, when the young 
people of the community met to help Harold Hockett celebrate 
his sixteenth birthday. There was to the number of 50 present 
and the evening was spent in amusements and playing games 
and listening to the radio. A nice lunch of cake, salad and 
cocoa were served and at a late hour all departed for their 
homes, extending to Harold many more happy birthdays for 
him in the future.” 

July 5, 1926: “There came very near being a serious fire at the 
residence of Hockett’s last Wednesday when a little boy in 
playing with matches set one of the bed rooms on fire. When 
discovered, the room was all ablaze. Most of the clothing was 
destroyed.” 

December 9, 1926: “Mrs. Penn Hockett and Mrs. Zimmerman 
received some useful presents from their folks at Wichita.” 

“Mrs. Penn Hockett and her mother, Mrs. Zimmerman, 
with the assistance of Master Wayne are getting to be expert 
candy makers.” 

“Penn Hockett bought a Christmas goose of Mrs. 
Boedeker.” 

December 27, 1926: “Another auto accident occurred north of 
Salina and about west of Bennington while Penn Hockett and 
family were on their return home from Salina where they had 
been to a family reunion at the Everett McFadden home, 
Christmas day. In the evening they started home going north as 
far as Bennington then west. This route was preferable on 
account of the conditions of the roads. They were traveling 
about eighteen miles per hour when the radius rod became 
disconnected and dropped to the ground, causing the front 
wheels to turn, capsizing the car. The car rolled over into the 
ditch onto the wheels again. Those that were in the car were 
Mr. and Mrs. Penn Hockett, Master Wayne, Ronald and 
Harold, Mrs. Fannie Rolfe and daughter Zadie. They were all 
well shaken up badly but none seriously hurt.” 

September 5, 1927: “An aviator who gave his name and 
address as John Green, Osborne, Ks., and his wife were in 
Paradise with their plane Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday 
of last week, giving Paradise folks who had the inclination and 
the money the thrill of an airplane ride. Two adult passengers 

were hauled at a time at $2.50 per ride each. It is estimated our 
people bought upwards of $300 worth of rides in the time the 

plane was here. Harold Hockett, Pete Brown...for $5.00 got 

rides to Natoma and back. Lee Brown and Joe Marlow wanted 

to get a good view and induced the pilot to take them to an 

altitude of 4000 feet. The plane hopped off for Wichita 

Thursday, returning Saturday and going on to Natoma where it 

was busy all day yesterday (Sunday) hauling passengers. 

While at Paradise the landing place northwest of the school 

house was used.” 
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March 11, 1929: “Mrs. Penn Hockett went to Salina Tuesday where she underwent a serious operation at Asbury 
hospital Wednesday. She was accompanied by Mr. Hockett and her mother, Mrs. L.S. Zimmerman. She is reported 
to be doing nicely at this time.” 
August 25, 1930: “Early Friday morning City Marshall Jim Bean was called out of bed and notified that two fellows 
had just stolen Penn Hockett’s car at Paradise and were headed toward Waldo. Mr. Bean quickly dressed and 
immediately went to the Burns filling station where he stationed himself, knowing that the culprits would have to 
pass that point before being able to get out of Waldo. He had not long to wait before they came into sight. He ordered 
them to halt, but they refused. Jim then brought out his trusty 45 into play, shooting into one of the rear tires of the 
fleeing car. This had a bad effect on the speed of the car and the thieves abandoned it about a half mile south of 
town. They took to their feet as means of travel, and making a plain trail toward the southwest and later doubling 
back to the east, they caused the posse that was organized considerable trouble and confusion. After searching all 
of the fields southwest of town, two of the vigilantes drove to Luray where they discovered two strange boys walking 
into town. Sheriff Sellens, who had just arrived on the scene, drove to Luray and picked them up, and brought them 
to Waldo where Jim Bean identified them as the fellows he had seen driving the stolen car through Waldo. They then 
‘fessed up and were taken to Russell where they later admitted to stealing four other cars in this section of the 
country. One of the cars has since been recovered northwest of Paradise. The thieves are just mere boys, very 
youthful in appearance, but they seemed very much hardened in this line of work, and it looks like there is no possible 
show for them to escape paying the full penalty for their act. It is sincerely hoped that their downfall will serve as 
a lesson for other young fellows who are contemplating going into this business. To Jim Bean should go the full 
credit for the capture of these boys. Had he not been on the job and equipped to do his duty, it would have been just 
another get away for the boys. Jim said that he was close enough to have shot either one of them, but he wisely 
refrained from this and took a chance on putting the car out of commission. His efforts were entirely successful, and 
he deserves our thanks for putting two more bad characters out of action.” 
October 6, 1931: “For the past thirteen years the Hockett’s have owned and operated the Paradise Drug Store. They 
purchased the business in November 1918 from C.W. Robbins and have continued in the same location ever since. 
The following year Mr. Hockett was appointed postmaster and for the next ten years the post office occupied a part 
of the drug store building. In 1929 Mr. Hockett resigned the government work and has since been in the employ of 
the Kansas Power Company. The past two years the Drug Store has been in charge of Mrs. Hockett and the boys 
as Mr. Hockett’s work takes him from home the greater part of the time. The soda fountain, ice cream and soft drinks 
form an important part of the store’s trade and keeps business brisk. Both Mr. and Mrs. Hockett belong to pioneer 
families of Rooks county and lived in that county practically all their lives before coming to Paradise except for a 
short time spent at Sharon Springs. Mr. Hockett grew up on a farm near Codell and spent several years in farming, 
later he operated a garage at Sharon Springs which he disposed of shortly before coming to Paradise. The Hockett’s 
are interested in many of the school and church activities of the community. The two younger boys are attending the 
local schools and the parents are interested in things that advance educational interests. Neither Mr. and Mrs. 
Hockett is ambitious for leadership in civic affairs but they indorse those who promote public matters for the 
betterment of the community.” 
December 4, 1933: “Mr. and Mrs. L.S. Zimmerman accompanied by Ronald Hockett spent from last Thursday until 
Monday in Wichita visiting at the Vernon Dorr and Dudley Dorr homes.” 
May 25, 1936: “Penn Hockett was found dead in Plainville shortly after noon, Sunday, May 24. He had been in the 
employ of the Kansas Power Company for about six years, and had moved with his family to Plainville about four 
years ago. He held the position of lineman with the company. He had been in apparent good health, and had been 
to the power company office where he talked with the manager, V.A. Perkins, leaving about noon. Before going to 
dinner he visited the power plant, which is housed in a building containing three rooms. The east room houses the My 
plant, the middle room is used for storage, and the west room is a garage. About one-thirty Mr. Hockett’s son, 
Ronald, came down to see why he had not come home from dinner and found him in the west room of the plant, where 
he had apparently been in the act of tying up a dog when death struck him. He had seemingly died without a struggle. 
He was 51 years old last January. He leaves a wife and three sons, Harold, Ronald, and Wayne. Funeral services 
will be held in Plainville at 2:30 p.m. Tuesday of this week. Mr. Hockett and his family lived for a number of years 
before moving to Plainville at Paradise where he operated a drugstore, and where he was postmaster for several 
years. He was an upright, honest, energetic citizen, who won the love and respect of all who knew him. And his 
} passing fills many hearts with sorrow.” 
| June 1, 1936: “Pearl Penn Hockett was born Jan. 17, 1885 and departed this life, Sunday, May the 24", 1836 at the 
age of 51 years, 4 months, and 7 days. He was the son of Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Hockett of Codell, Kansas. On Dec. if 
25, 1906, he was united in marriage to Miss Anna Dorr whose home was near Laton, Kansas. To this union were i 
born three sons, Harold, Ronald, and Wayne. He spent most of his life in Codell and the surrounding community. t 
In Nov. 1917 they moved to Paradise, Kansas where he purchased a drug store in which he conducted business for 
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16 years. Ten years of this time he was also Post Master of Paradise. Moved his family to Plainville in 1932 where 
he has been engaged by the Kansas Power Co. for the past six years, and resided here until the time of his death. 
Dying of apoplexy, which was probably the result of a severe attack of the flu. He was converted in the spring of 
1923 while he was living in Paradise, Kansas, under the pastorate of Rev. Elmer Brooks of the M.E. 
Church...Interment was at Shiloh cemetery.” 

December 20, 1937: “A surprise 
birthday gathering at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. L.S. Zimmerman Sunday, 
December 19". Mrs. Zimmerman had 
celebrated her birthday on Saturday 
and thought everything was quiet as 
far as her birthday was concerned, and 
were we surprised to see folks gather 
in about eleven thirty and were there 
any well filled baskets and boxes, we 
say they were and they had all kinds of 
good things to eat and all those 
present gave a good account of 
themselves as far as taking care of 
their part of the delicious refreshments 
were concerned. Those present were: 
Mrs. Anna Hockett, Harold, Ronald, 
and Wayne Hockett of Plainville; Mrs. 
S.C. Stady, Mr. and Mrs. Alvin Griffin 
and Kenneth Griffin of Natoma. And 
when time was called for dinner all 
gathered around the well-filled table, 
and a picture was taken of the group 
by Mrs. Stady, then after dinner auto 
driving was in order and all seemed to 
enjoy the drive. Later a brunch was 
served cafeteria style after which the 
guests took their departure feeling 
that this was a worthwhile day.” 
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af 26. MAUDE LOUISE (DWINELLE) 
HOOPES: (pictured at her parents’ 
home at the top of this page) 

Louise Hoopes, the daughter of 
Maude Hendershott and Ernest 
Linwood Dwinelle, was born July 31, 
1909, into the Paradise community, 
and spent the rest of her life there. Her 
daughter, Velma Grimes, says Louise 
was a tomboy who liked to be outside, 
liked to ride horses, and when she was 
a older, liked to play on her high school 
a] basketball team at school— a bit 
iH different basketball than we are 
ie familiar with, however. For one thing, 
it was played outside on a gravel lot, 
not in a gymnasium. For another 
thing, the floor was divided into three 
sections with players assigned to each 
section, unable to cross into another 
section. 


Dwinelle siblings: Eunice Staggers, Jim, Louise Hoopes, Lee, Ray, Glenn 
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Because Louise’s mother was “sickly,” Louise had extra responsibilities thrust upon her. Before she left for 
school each morning, she would have to milk the cows, then wash the clothes and hang them out. (Velma says Louise 
continued to get up at 6 a.m. to do her wash long after her children had grown and gone.) When she got home, she 
ae have to take the clothes off the line and into the house. Despite the demands on her time, Louise did well in 
school. 

She married Arneylee Hoopes (pronounced Hoops with the vowels pronounced as they are in the word hooks) 
in McPherson, Kansas, on September 16, 1929. He had moved to Paradise, arriving from Oklahoma. Velma tells me 
that because Louise went by her middle name and Amey went by the name Lee rather than using their real first 
names, the family used to joke that they were not legally married because their real first names were not on their 
wedding certificate, and Lee would say it was too late to be saying that. 

Too late because they had a passel of children— Delphan Lee, Velma Mae (Grimes), Margerie Louise 
(Schneider), Larry Kay, Glen Arlen, Patty Lou (Preston), Linda Rae (Beisner), Jack Burdett, and Terry Dean. 
Velma says that Louise had such a difficult birth with her first child, that she was advised against having more 
children. But Louise wanted more children and had “eight more fat babies” and had trouble every time. “Every two 
years there was a baby,” remembers Velma. “They were born at home. I was there.” 

Lee worked at different jobs, trying to earn a living. He and Louise also rented a farm and raised cattle, pigs, 
and chickens; kept a garden; and grew feed for their stock. They actually bottled their milk and delivered it. One day 
Lee was busy working elsewhere, so Louise delivered the milk. As she drove into her yard upon her return, one of 
her little sons was playing outside. His sister panicked, thinking Louise might run over him. When Louise heard her 
daughter’s scream, she thought she had done just that. She accidentally hit the accelerator instead of the brake and 
plowed into the side ofher house. Velma recalls, “It was pushed in some. Dad had to fix it.” That was the end of 
Louise’s driving. 

For a total of 16 years beginning in 1952, according to Louise’s daughter Velma, Lee and Louise ran the 
Paradise Cafe. It had a counter and tables and was the gathering place for farmers to drink their coffee and gossip, 
but they served “whole dinners,” as well. Louise’s obituary, says she “enjoyed her work and her many friends.” 
Velma recalls that just about every week Louise and Lee would play pinochle with their neighbors— the 
Thompsons, the Housers, the Wilcoxes, and “Aunt Edythe and Uncle Ray.” She also says that on Saturday nights 
everyone in the community went into Paradise. “They’d sell their cream, visited, got groceries. And somebody 
would show a picture show on the side of a building— usually a western. You’d have to wait until it got dark to see 
it. You’d take a blanket or your chair.” 

Louise liked to sew and embroider as many women in her town did and played the piano. Other than that, I 
would imagine all those children kept her more than busy. Her daughter Velma wrote me that Louise’s greatest 
“enjoyment was having her family all together.” 

She died March 10, 1988, at her home in Paradise, Russell County, Kansas, and was buried in Mount Hermon 
cemetery. 


Obituary: March 17, 1988— unknown newspaper 

Maude Louise Hoopes died Thursday, March 10, at her home in Paradise. She was born July 31, 1909 in 
Paradise to E.L. and Maude May (Hendershott) Dwinelle. She married Arney Lee Hoopes Sept. 16, 1929 in 
McPherson. Born to them were five sons and four daughters. Louise operated the Paradise Cafe for 16 years. She 
enjoyed her work and many friends. Her greatest enjoyment was having her family all together. Her survivors are: 
Five sons, Delphan and wife, Jean, Lubbock, Texas; Larry and wife, Marilyn, Wichita; Glen and wife, Rae Jean, 
Loveland, Colo.; Jack and wife, Sandy, Russell; and Terry and wife, Shelia, Painted Post, N.Y.; three daughters, 
Velma and husband, Jim Grimes, Woodston; Patty and husband, Weldon Preston, Wolfforth, Texas; and Linda and 
husband, Ron Beisner, Loveland, Colo.; ason-in-law, Lloyd Schneider, Russell; four brothers, George Dwinelle and 
Glenn Dwinelle, Denver, Colo.; Lee Dwinelle, Russell; and Ray Dwinelle, Paradise. Preceding her in death were 
a daughter, Marjorie Schneider; a grandson, Audie Hoopes; her parents; two sisters, Eunice Staggers and Mary 
Bricker; two brothers, Jim and Frank Dwinelle; and an infant daughter. Her funeral was held March 12 at the 
Paradise United Methodist Church, Rev. Mark Moore officiating, assisted by Mrs. Hoopes’ grandson, James 
Preston. Burial was in the Mount Herman Cemetery. Music was furnished by Norma Jean Thompson, soloist, and 
Janette Ross, organist. Pall bearers were grandsons, Brian Hoopes, Kevin Hoopes, Lee Preston, James Hoopes, and 
Martin Schneider. Honorary pall bearers were Brad Hoopes, Monte Hoopes, Tim Schneider, Henry Schneider, Kim 
Hoopes, James Preston, and Rick Hoopes. 
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I spent many nights in her (Louise 
Dwinelle) home. Her mother read Zane 
Grey’s books to us and then we went to 
the creek and acted them out. An old 
maude swing (which was rope with a 
filled sack on one end) was our horse. We 
had a store in the hayloft & made onion 
and cracker sandwiches. 


us 
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(My most unforgettable friend) 
Louise Dwinelle Hoopes & I got 
to be friends when we moved to 
Paradise in 1916. She still is a very 
dear friend. Edna Brown was a 
close friend & classmate. She died 
in 1945. So young, cancer. 


(When I was a teenager) I loved to 
pack a lunch, my friend Louise & I 
would get on our horses and ride 
all day. 


a Seep eT 


My mother made 
dresses for Louise 
and I alike. 


The content of these pages is 
excerpted from the Grandma’s Book 
and autobiography of Louise’s friend, 
Lydie Houser. 


Top picture: Best of 
friends, Louise Hoopes 
and Lydie Houser, with 
their babies 


At left: Louise and Lee 
Hoopes 
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from the Paradise Farmer: 

October 15, 1923: “Five pupils of the eighth grade received averages of 90 per cent or above in all subjects. The 
averages were: Louise Dwinelle 94 per cent...Alece Hoopes 91 per cent...” 

December 15, 1925: “The Hoopes Ford touring car, driven by Jim Dwinelle, and occupied by Lawrence Houser, 
Lee Hoopes, Louise Dwinelle, and Clarence Richmond besides the driver overturned while the party was on its way 
to the basketball game at Covert last Friday night. The engine had been working badly and while the driver was 
trying to make some adjustments while near the Bealby place the car ran off the grade falling about eight feet we are 
told and landing top downward with some of the occupants beneath. The fact that the party was traveling slowly may 
have saved serious injury as the car rolling over slowly did not crush the top badly as it would have otherwise done. 
As it was no one was badly injured.” 
July 5, 1926: “Louise Dwinelle is helping Mrs. Cochran cook for harvesters.” 
September 23, 1929: “Miss Louise Dwinelle, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. E.L. Dwinelle and Lee Hoopes, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. J.M. Hoopes, surprised their many friends by announcing their marriage which took place at McPherson, 
Kansas, Monday, Sept. 16. They were married by Probate Judge Heidebrecht. Miss Esther Bourn, Miss Rheta 
Pickett, James Dwinelle and Mitchell Bourn stood up with them. Mrs. Hoopes is a graduate of the Paradise High 
School and has been clerking in Brown’s store. Mr. Hoopes is a prosperous young farmer. They will make their 
home for the present in Vesta Henry’s house in the west part of town. Their many friends wish them a long and happy 
wedded life.” 
August 25, 1930: “Lee Hoopes has purchased the small house on the corner of the residence property owned by Mrs. 
Will Houser in the east part of town and expects to move it to a lot in the south part of town.” 
January 11, 1931: “Mr. and Mrs. Lee Hoopes took Sunday night supper with Mr. and Mrs. Floyd Houser.” 
April 10, 1933: “Lee Hoopes plowed Ed Bell’s potato patch Wednesday.” 
April 5, 1937: “Mrs. Lee Hoopes entertained at cards Thursday evening in honor of her husband’s birthday. Those 
present were: Mr. and Mrs. E.L. Dwinelle, Mr. and Mrs. Thompson, Mr. and Mrs. “Slim” Montgomery, Mr. and 
Mrs. Floyd Houser, Mr. and Mrs. Everett Harrell, Mr. and Mrs. Ray Dwinelle, and Mr. Wilcox.” 
January 31, 1938: “Mrs. Runyon Kirkendall, Mrs. Williams, Mrs. Hackerott, and son, Mrs. Ira Kirkendall and 
children, all of Natoma, Mrs. Franc Whitman, Mrs. Vernon Bartlett and Reta, Mrs. Charles White and Vernon, Mrs. 
Louise Hoopes and children, and Mrs. Lydia Houser and Barbara Ruth, members of the Sewing Circle club met with 
Mrs. Will Bartlett Friday for an all day affair.” 
October 17, 1938: “Some of those attending the speaking of Governor Huxman at Russell Friday were: Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Post...Mr. and Mrs. W.W. Martin, Mrs. Harry Martin...Mrs. Isenberger...Mrs. Angel, Mrs. Hazel 
Harrell, Mr. and Mrs. Lee Hoopes, Mr. S.T. Brown...Helen, Alice and Alma Dodson, and Mr. Dodson.” 
August 26, 1940: “Mr. and Mrs. Lee Hoopes purchased a building from the south school district and building it on 
their house.” 
September 2, 1940: “Mr. Frank Barrigan was host to a group of children at a picnic on the Paradise Creek on 
Trapp’s. A nice dinner of buns, weiners, cookies, watermelon, and pop was enjoyed by all. Those present were: 
Barbara and Billy Houser, Marjorie, Velma, Larry, and Delphan Hoopes, Joan, Jerry, Roger and Arthur Thompson.” 


27. LAURA BELLE (HESSE) HOUSER: (pictured with her sisters on page 95) 

Laura was born on August 7, 1873, in Champaign County, Illinois, the daughter of Herman Augustus Hesse 
and his wife Frances Julia Gifford. Information about Herman and Francis can be found in Myrtle Houser’s 
biography. Suffice it to say here, that they brought Laura and her sisters to Kansas when she was just a year old. 
Those sisters were Anna (Seal), Grace (Dauber), and Myrtle Houser, who also made a block for this quilt. The four 
girls descended from William and Patience Russell Gifford who were in Massachusetts in the 1630’s. Their 
grandfather Levi Jennings Sr. married Mary Morey and purchased government land in Illinois, then homesteaded 
in the Great Egg Bend area of Kansas. 

Laura married David Wilbur (Will) Houser, a farmer, on February 19, 1893, and had eight children by him: 
Leland, Gladys, Floyd, Lawrence, Chesley, Bertha, Ethel, and Grace Ellen who died as an infant. Chesley served 
in the Phillipines during the Spanish-American War. Floyd, who was born on Christmas Day of 1904, married Lydie 
Bartlett, who also made a block for this quilt, as did her mother and sister and sister-in-law! 

Lydie wrote many years later that Laura “prepared meals on the hour.” The family “had to be there or they 
didn’t eat. She would eat alone and then clear the table.” Lydie also described her as having brown hair and as being 
5 feet 5 inches tall and weighing about 180 pounds, which made her the thinnest of the four Hesse sisters. 

Lydie related a story about David Houser. It seems that once when he was going to butcher a hog, he shot it 
four times, but it just kept running. He got so mad, that he broke his rifle. 

I do not know much else about Laura other than she made a fabulous melt-in-your-mouth custard pie and that 
she was widowed in 1943 and died on January 13, 1947. 
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from the Paradise Farmer: 


August 9, 1920: “Mrs. Elton Snapp, who was here from Missouri for a visit with her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Will 
Houser, returned to her home last Wednesday.” 

November 1, 1920: “The MLE. Ladies’ Aid have been busy on a pretty quilt that is to be auctioned off at the dinner 
to be given on election Day. The quilt was finished the latter part of last week, when the following members of the 
society tied it at the W.T.Houser home: Mrs. Orlando Miller, Mrs. W.T. Houser, Mrs. W.D. Houser, Mrs. Bartlett, 
Mrs. Robbins, and Mrs. Joe Kvasnicka.” 


November 29, 1920: “The following were among the farmers who sold rye in Paradise the past week: Hugh Bell, 
Fred McGuire, H.J. Barth, and Will Houser.” 
February 13, 1922: Miss Gladys Houser, Mrs. Joe Kvasnicka, Floyd Houser, and Will Houser spent Tuesday 
afternoon at Russell. Quite a few cases of diphtheria are reported in Russell and several deaths. There has been a 
rumor around that they will have to close the schools at Russell.” 
December 4, 1922: “A miscellaneous shower was given at the Will Houser home Saturday complimentary to Mr. 
and Mrs. Leland Houser who were married Saturday 25" at Russell. Many nice and useful gifts were received and 
a lovely lunch was served. Mrs. L. Houser was formerly Miss Ada Warner of Waldo and is well known and has many 
friends around Paradise. Mr. Houser is also well known, having lived near Paradise all his life and has many friends 
berets 
December 7, 1922: “Mrs. Will Houser went to Bavaria Friday to visit her daughter Ethel for a few days. She goes 
from there to Topeka to visit a sister for a while and then go on to Missouri to visit her daughter Bertha.” 

' August 16, 1925: “A telegram was received by 
Mr. and Mrs. Will Houser, calling them to the 
bedside of their daughter, Gladys, who is in the 
hospital at Salina. The telegram stated that she 
was much worse. They left at once.” 

“Mr. and Mrs. Will Houser went to Russell 

Friday and took the early morning train to 
Salina to visit their daughter who was taken 
suddenly worse Tuesday. Mrs. Watt Houser 
and daughter, Katie, went from Paradise on the 
morning train.” 
December 9, 1926: “Mr. and Mrs. Will Houser 
was called over to Hays Friday on account of 
Gladys not being so well. That poor girl sure 
has had her share of suffering.” 

“Will Houser received word about 10 o’clock 
Friday night to come to Hays at once as Gladys 
was worse, but Saturday morning she seemed 
to be resting a little better.” 

“A large number of friends of Gladys Houser 
around Paradise made up a Christmas package 
and sent to her at the Hays hospital. This 
kindness is very much appreciated by her 
parents and relatives.” 

September 19, 1927: “Mrs. W.D. Houser 
returned home the first of the week after 
spending several weeks visiting her sister in 
Topeka and her daughter, Mrs. Charlie 
Manbeck, at Bavaria.” 

February 1, 1932: “Mrs. Will Houser is 
onfined to her bed with the flue.” 

February 8, 1932: “The regiment which 
Chesley Houser is in is now in China. He was 
stationed on the Philippine Islands until the 
trouble broke out in China.” 


The four daughters of Herman Hesse: Anne, Mirtie, Grace, and in front, Laura. 
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January 23, 1940: “Ethel E. Houser, daughter of Wm. and Laura Houser, was born January 7, 1905, her Paradise, 
Kans. and passed away at her home in Blue Rapids January 4, 1940, at the age of 44 years, 11 months, and 27 days. 
She grew to womanhood in the Paradise community and early in life united with the Methodist Episcopal Church 
and remained a member during her life. November 18, 1917, she was united in marriage to Chas. E. Manbeck. To 
this union were born two sons, Chas. Junior and Duane Keith. After her marriage her home was at Paradise until 
June, 1919. At this time they moved to Bavaria, Kans., and lived there until August, 1936. From there they moved 
to Niles, Kans., and lived there three years. In 1938 they moved to Blue Rapids...” 

December 30, 1940: “Chesley Houser drove to Salina, Friday where he enlisted in the army for three years. He is 
to be stationed at Fort Leavenworth.” 
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Obituary: 

On August 7, 1873, a spark of sunshine came to the home of Herman Auguste and Frances Gifford Hesse in the 
form ofa little girl whom they called Laura Belle. This all happened in Champagne County, Illinois. They brought 
their little girl to Kansas at the age of one year, in 1874. They moved to Russell County in 1875. Laura Belle grew 
to woman-hood in the pioneer country as it was being settled and developed. On the bleak plains of Kansas she 
learned to serve by serving as all pioneers have done. Her life of service on these plains helped her to prepare for 
her future life of raising a family of which she could be proud. 

At the age of 20, on February 19, 1893, she became the bride of David Wilbur Houser. This young couple 
continued to live the remainder of their life in Kansas, building and raising ahome and children. Their eight children 
were born and reared as sons and daughters of Kansas, six of whom are living today to carry on the example and 
teachings that they had set as examples. Early in life Mrs. Houser became a member of the Methodist Church of 
‘ Russell, Kansas, where her membership remained to the day of her passing to the great church of Jesus Christ. 

Two of her children, along with her husband, preceded her in death, Gracie in December of 19 _ and Ethel in 
January, 1940. Her husband also preceded her in December, 1943, but though these are gone, there still remain six 
children: Bertha Snapp, Highland, Kansas; Leonard Houser, New Haven, Missouri; Gladys Byers, Valley Falls, 
Kansas; Floyd Houser, Codell, Kansas; Lawrence Houser, Paradise, Kansas; Chesley Houser, Kansas City, 
Missouri. Besides these, her thirteen grandchildren, five great-grandchildren, and three sisters remain. 

All the children were at home for the funeral which was conducted in the high school auditorium at Paradise, 
with the PohIman Funeral Home in charge, and conducted by Rev. S. Ben Finley and Rev. C.E. Kemp. Then her 
body will be laid to rest in the Mount Herman Cemetery where she awaits the resurrection of those who have gone 
before her. Though she is gone, her memory lingers, and she will be missed, in the home of her children, and in the 
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community of her friends. 


| The Watcher 
i She always leaned to watch for us, 
If Anxious if we were late, 
" In winter by the window, 
In summer by the gate; 


And though we mocked her tenderly, 

Who had such foolish care, 

The long way home would seem more safe 
Because she waited there. 


Her thoughts were all so full of us-- 
She never could forget! 

And so I think that where she is 
She must be watching yet. 
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Waiting til we come home to her, 
Anxious if we are late 
Watching from heaven’s window 

Leaning from heaven’s gate. 


Margaret Widdemer 


Laura and Will Houser 
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28. LYDIA “LY DIE” VIOLA (BARTLETT) HOUSER: (pictured below alone and with Floyd on page 105) 

Lydie was born August 25, 1907, at Natoma, Kansas— the daughter of Margaret Kirkendall Bartlett, the sister 
of Ula White, the sister-in-law of Lelia Bartlett, and the daughter-in-law of Laura Houser, all of whom made blocks 
for this quilt, and all of whom are written about in this book. Lydie was named for her Aunt Lydia Kirkendall and 
her Aunt Viola McMillen. Her parents did not believe in nicknames, but a boy named Glenn Whitman started calling 
her Peaches when she was 12 and continued to do so until she put a stop to it. 

She attended school in the Natoma system through the fourth grade and finished up in the Paradise schools. 
To getto the latter, she had to walk 1 1/2 miles each way. But, she did enjoy high school, as opposed to grade school, 
so perhaps the walk was worthwhile. As she grew up, she had aspirations of being a school teacher, a clerk ina 
store, and a housewife. She became the last two; her sister Ula became the school teacher. 

As a child her chores were to pump water for the cattle and horses, to ride her horse to bring in the cows, and 
to iron her own clothes. Some of the things she enjoyed doing were playing in a sandpile, making roads with her hoe 
in the dirt, playing with paper dolls, and playing her piano. Her best friend was Louise Dwinelle Hoopes, who also 
made a block for this quilt. Edna Brown was another close friend, but Edna died relatively young of cancer in 1945. 

On January 30, 1938, Lydia married Floyd Houser in Salina. They had spent their lives in the communities of 
Natoma, Paradise, and Codell, Kansas, and they added three residents to the area: a son, Billy Lynn, and two 
daughters, Barbara Ruth (Hillegeist), and Karen (Creighton). Her daughter Barbara says that Lydie was a wonderful 
mother and her best friend. She adds that the wide smile that Lydie wore in the two photographs reproduced below 
was habitual, that her mother was a cheerful person who did not have a bad word to say about anyone. 

Vernita Bartlett Scott remembers that Lydie, Ula and Vernita’s mother, Lelia Bartlett, would get together and 
spend the whole night making little 
Christmas gifts for family members. They 

-and their families would have their big 
Christmas meal at Margaret Bartlett’s house 
then. 

Lydie made things easy for me. She 
wrote her own autobiography in 1983 in 
which she discusses her childhood and some 
of the key events in her adult life. In 
addition, in 1984, she filled in a 
Grandmother’s Book for Debi Hammett, 
one of her granddaughters. I think I will just 
allow Lydie to speak for herself and 
reproduce what she has written rather than 
attempting to speak for her. Under each 
page of the autobiography, I will place one 
of the memories she wrote in the 
Grandmother’s Book. It should be noted she 
refers to her husband as Grandpa in her 
autobiography and in her Grandmother’s 
book. 

Let me conclude with something 
Lydie did not have in her books. Lydie died 
of cancer on March 4, 1993, in Ventura, 
California. 
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(When I was a little girl) “I loved to play in my play house on the red farm. On the Hendershott farm I had a sandpile 
& I loved to make tunnels in it. One of my friends & I had a funeral and we buried my doll. It disappeared & never found it. 
Guess it went to heaven...My friend Oletta Wells could draw beautiful paper dolls & we made pretty clothes for them. Our 
front door was dark red. Mother let me use it as a blackboard & I drew beautiful legs & high heeled slippers.” 

“At Thanksgiving, Christmas & New Years we would drive miles with horse and buggy to Grandma Kirkendalls. 
There would be around 50 of us. The kids always had to wait to eat until the adults were fed. After Grandma died & they came 
to my folks that changed. The little ones ate first.” 

(Some of my most memorable days) “Going to Grandma’s. My trip to lowa when I was 4 years old. A great uncle had 
a store and J ate too much candy. I got sick. My trip on a train to Leavenworth to see Grandpa Bartlett. I sat all day trying to 
see Vernon & Lelia going to get married. I sunburned my nose.” 

“Rev. Henderson of Lincoln, Kansas held revivals in the Methodist Church. Edna Brown & I accepted Christ as our 
Saviour one night.” 

(My pets) “Rex a black and white collie. Lived to be 14 yrs. Lots of cats, a rabbit & duck. Beauty my black horse I 
loved.” 
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“One summer my folks, Uncle Runyon Uncle Charlies Uncle Willie & Grandma Kirkendall went in covered wagons 
to western Kansas to Uncle Roberts on way home one of dad’s horses stepped on nail. When we got back to Grandma’s the 
horse died.” 

(A Thanksgiving memory) “Dad, Mom & I we went on the train to Leavenworth Kansas. Grandpa Bartlett had rented 
rooms at the Hotel for Aunt Phoebe & Uncle Charley & family & we ate all meals at a cafe & that was a wonderful treat.” 

(A Special Christmas) “When my cousins Cora and Bertha gave me my play dishes. When Grandpa gave me my gold 
inlaid pen the first Christmas we went together. The year I gave Grandpa his watch & Vernon took it off the tree & put a $1.00 
watch in its place.” (She is referring to her husband here as Grandpa.) 

(What I remember most about my father) “He was a loving dad & would give you the shirt off his back. He loved to 
trade horses but always got beat.” 

(When I was a teenager) “I sang in the girls quartette in High School. Took Ist in the county & we loved to sing. I 
enjoyed playing piano & always played for church. I liked to drive cars...A group of us would get chicks the boys bought them 
& we girls cooked them. we would do this Sunday afternoons & go toa__ house & have picnics in the winter. After we ate we 
played cards. Joe Marlow had an Edson car. Kate, Joe, Grandpa & I would park in Country & play cards.” 

(Favorite foods I remember most) “Mother’s banana cake. Lelia’s nut cake. Mother’s creamed chicken (baked). 
Grandma Houser’s custard pie.” (These are some of the things I really enjoy making) “Baking bread. Frying chicken.” 
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(The movies we were watching when we were young) “Mrs. Mallotte had an old engine that run the cowboy Films. 
They were silent films.” 

(The fads that were popular when we were young) “Flapper dresses. Ankle dresses. Dog ears & marcelle waves.” 

(The music they were playing when we were young) “Over there. 4 o’clock in the morning. Little Gray home in the 
west. Let me call you sweetheart.” 

(The dances they were dancing when we were young) “Charleston, waltz, 2 step & square dance.” 

(Some relatives’ names and nicknames) “One cousin of mine was named Wiley Shadrach Meshach Abednego 
Kirkendall.” 

(Our funniest relative) “Jeanne Kirkendall. She was so large & she would dance ballet for us kids.” 

(Which songs bring back memories) “Zassles on their boots. My dad sang it. Little Gray Home in the West. Charlie’s 
song he sang to Ula. J get the Blues When it Rains. A friend and I sang it one afternoon.” 

(Some special people who shared our wedding day) “They had a shower for us when we got home & we got so many 
useful gifts. Grandma and Grandpa Houser gave us a cow.” 

(My funniest kitchen story) “Shortly after Grandpa and I were married I decided to make Grandpa a custard pie his 
favorite. His mother’s would melt in your mouth. When I took my pie out of oven, the crust was on top. Grandpa said I made 
it that way and teased me. I never made him another for 20 years.” 
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(Places I have lived) “Paradise Ks. Natoma Ks. Codell Ks. and Ventura California” 

(My favorite place to live) “Paradise Kans. (Because) I grew up here married & had my babies here. Its where 
Grandpa is buried. My sister lives there and my long time friend Louise Hoopes.” (Here Grandpa refers to her husband.) 

(I would like to go to) North Carolina, Eastern States, Switzerland (because) To see fall color in Vermont etc. To see 
Loa & Jim. When I was a child, I read Heidi & loved that book & the Alps sounded so pretty.” 

(The wedding ceremony and trip) “We drove to Salina and spent several days there. We went to his sisters at Bavaria 
at stayed a week. We then went to Leavenworth to see my Grandpa. we went to King City Mo to another sister of Grandpa’s. 
Got in a snowstorm & car broke down. Stayed a week. Came back to Topeka to see Uncle Jake & Aunt Grace. Home last part 
of February.” 

(A first memory of her daughter Barbara) “Mother came up on the second day & told me she had red hair. We were 
all so proud of it. I loved to sew & dress her up in cute clothes. Her hair hung in long curls. So pretty.” 

(One time her daughter Barbara got in trouble) “When 2 years old drank kerosene. So was so sick. My mom sat up 
with her all night.” 

(Sad times) “When my little brother Glenn died. When dad found out he had cancer & died. When mother died. 
When I lost Grandpa.” (Grandpa refers to her husband here.) 

(Things I would go back and change if I could) Stay in my house in Codell. Made Grandpa quit smoking. Lived 
closer to God. Spent more time with my children.” 
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(Continued: Lydie’s autobiography) 
teacher, Agnes Showers. I really loved her but that didn’t keep me from crying for my sister Ula every day. She was 
always so patient with me. 

I can’t remember of having many choirs but one time my mother sent me to the store. I was to get 5 lbs of 
sugar. Mr. Brown made a mistake & sent a 10 lb. I would carry it awhile & then set it down & cry. we only lived 
about 5 or 6 blocks from the store but seemed at 2 blocks I had traveled a mile. 

The telephone operator heard me & came to see what was wrong. She picked up the sugar & carried it home 
for me. I don’t know who was watching the switchboard but I always loved her. Her name was Grace Whittle. 

That first Christmas in Paradise the folks got me a wire buggy & doll for my Christmas. I was out walking 
my doll & Wilbur Saum told me to give my doll to him. I ran home so fast & never did like him. 

My folks moved to a farm northwest of Paradise. We called it the red farm because house, barn, graneries 
etc were all painted red. On this farm my baby brother Glenn was born. My folks told me the gypsies brought him. 
I believed them. 

The folks moved back to town in the winter so we could go to school. My brother Glenn died that winter. 

That Christmas my cousins Bertha Snyder Green & Cora Snyder Zimmerman gave me a complete set of 
dishes. The dinner set was blue willow pattern. There was glass water pitcher & glasses, glass berry set, serving 
bowls, platter, and silverware. My brother built me a table & mother made me a tablecloth. 

Dad sold the house in town & we moved back on the farm. We had wonderful neighbors Branson’s. Ruby 
& I were good friends. They moved to southeastern Kansas. My dad took his wagon & horses to help them move. 
He was gone several days. I really missed him. 

On this farm was a happy time in my life. It was here I got to see my Grandfather Bartlett for the first time. 
He was a Civil war Veteren and lived in the Old Soldiers home in Leavenworth Kansas. He came each year in June 
for my dad’s birthday on the 5*. He came on the train and that was a thrill as I didn’t remember my train ride to Iowa. 

Grandpa always gave me $5 when he came and that was a lot of money. My dad had made me a swing in 
the haymow of our barn. I took Grandpa up in barnloft, (now I wonder how he got there) I was pumping real high, 
caught my heel on nail, & tore it back. Sure did hurt. 

My brother Vernon had a bicycle. He built a seat on the back. He took me for a ride. I stuck my foot in 
the wheel. They had to cut 12 spokes out of wheel to get my foot out. Vernon never rode his bicycle again. 

I had scarlet fever on their farm and real sick. 

My cousin Jeanne took me on the train. I liked that but I got homesick. 

When I was 9 years old we moved to Natoma for a year. We then moved back to Paradise on a farm 
southwest of Paradise in 1916. Ula graduated in 1917 in the first graduation class from Paradise High. 

We walked to school and the snow was so deep it was above my knees. I was so cold when I got there. 

My best friend was Louise Dwinelle and still continues to be my dearest friend. I spent many nights in her 
home. Her mother read Zane Grey’s books to us and then we went to the creek and acted them out. An old Maude 
swing (which was a rope with a filled sack on end) was our horse. We had a store in the hayloft & made onion & 
cracker sandwiches. 

Mother made dresses for Louise & I alike. Mother was a good cook & seamstress. She embroidered & 
crochet. She was wonderful in sickroom and many came for her to help when babies were to be born. 

Mother & dad took a little boy to live with us (Harold Mellard). His parents died in the flu of 1913. 

I went to grade school in Paradise. 

I had a black pony and I really loved her. Louise & I would take our lunch and ride all day. 

Ula & Charley were married in 1920 & moved to Colo. I sure missed her. 

I entered High School in 1922 and had a boyfriend Rolland Hayes. My freshman year I was in a play in 
the spring of 1923. Grandpa was in this play too. I had no way to get there so he took me to play practice. That 
summer I was 16 and my parents had a birthday party for me. Grandpa was invited to the party and he asked me for 
a date. 

Granpa graduated in 1925 and I graduated in 1926. There were 6 to 8 couples that run together. We had 
lots of good times and didn’t need to drink to enjoy ourselves. We had chicken suppers & played cards. We went 
to movies in Natoma & Russell. 

Grandpa & I were married in Salina Kans on January 30" 1929. His sister Ethel & family lived near Salina. 
We spent a few days with them, then we went to Grandpa’s Aunt Grace’s for a few days near Topeka Kans. We went 
on to Leavenworth Kansas to visit Grandpa Bartlett at the Old Soldier’s Home. We spent 2 days with Grandpa then 
on to St. Joseph Mo. To visit his sister Bertha and family. They lived out in the country and it had snowed. When 
we were about 6 miles from their place our car broke down. Some young men came along & took us to Bertha’s. 
The next day they went after the car & helped Grandpa fix it. We spent a week with Bertha. We were gone about 
3 weeks and I sure was homesick! 
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We stayed with Mom & Dad for awhile. It was here they had a chivari for us. They put us on the running 
gear of a spring wagon & pulled us behind a car for almost 10 miles. They brought us home & we had candy for 
everyone. 

They had a shower for us at Dwinelle’s. We received many beautiful gifts. 

We moved into the Mellard house in April and lived there for 3 months. Rent was too high $20.00 so found 
another place for $15. Bill was born here. 

I became postmistress in August. Mr. Harrell remodeled the building for the post office and our living 
quarters was in the back. They were nice 2 bedrooms, large kitchen, dining room & front room. We lived here until 
1933 when we moved to a house on corner across from Brown’s store. Barbara was born in this house. We had many 
happy years in this home. 


In the spring of 1935 we moved down by the creek. It was such a pretty place but a flood came and we 
moved back to the other house. More about this later. 

Grandpa & I took Mary & Albert Whitman to visit her sick brother north of Valentine Nebraska. This was 
early in the year of 1933. A huge snowstorm came and we were snowed in for a week. The hitched horses to the 
front of our car & pulled us to the highway. President Roosevelt had closed all the banks so we couldn’t cash a check. 
We couldn’t spend money for food as we had to keep enough for gas. Boy! Home looked good. 

This was a hard time for us. Grandpa had no work. Finally W.P.A. was started and Grandpa worked on 
it. Barbara was born in October. The heat was terrible that summer & no rain. 

In February 1934 Grandpa & Bill went to church. While they were there a dust storm blew in from the north 
west. They couldn’t see the street lights and only able to find their way home by following grades ditches. 

The next morning dust hung by sheets from the walls & wind blew our big window out. Barbara was 
covered with dust in bed. 

One day a storm blew in and lights came on at 8 A.M. We learned to cook our food in covered kettles. 
These dust storms continued all winter, summer & next winter. IN spring in April we moved down to a place on the 
creek. We liked it so well. We had a cow & chickens. 

One night first of June, Dick & Hazel came down & played cards. It was raining & Dick went out & counted 
our chickens. 

The next morning at 6 A.M. they came & warned us a flood was coming. The Paradise Creek was never 
know to get up around the houses so we weren’t too worried. 

I picked up things from the floor & put them on the bed. I put a box of crackers & gallons of milk on top 
of our heating stove as it was 4 ft. tall. We picked up the cedar chest & put it on the dining room table. As we were 
eating breakfast we looked out the back door and the creek was out of its banks coming toward our back door. 

Grandpa & Norris Wilcox, the mail carrier went back to our place. They planned to carry Lee Robertson 
& family out. He was in bed with the mumps. The water rose so fast they couldn’t get out and had to crawl on top 
of our house. The house moved 3 ft off the foundation and a little tree held it. 

Our cow went rolling down the creek & our chickens all drowned. Our cow floated down the creek for 2 
miles & finally swam out. 

Dad came after us and 
Grandpa & Norris 
waded out at 4 P.M. 

i re ff or ? Jét. a oS, They drank the milk & 
weet ese tvdia Houser ate the crackers when 
they came down off the 
house. 

We went home with 
dad and stayed all night. 
The next morning we 
went back to our house 
and moved all our muddy 
stuff back to the house 
we moved from. 

The red cross took our 
mattresses and cleaned 

re them. We scrubbed & 
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x so we could live again. 
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They built Highway 18 about this time. We rented out 2 rooms of our house to families and this helped us 
live. 

After the Highway was done the W.P.A. built the watertower in Paradise and put in the water system. 
Grandpa worked on this. 

In the spring 1940 we moved to a farm south of Paradise. We were so happy on this farm and our life 
became easier. Karen was born in 1942. They sold the farm and we moved to the Hobrock farm, east of Natoma 
in September 1942. 

Bill & Barbara started to school in Natoma & Barbara hated it. Bill adjusted to the move but it was hard 
on Barbara. We lived only a few months here & then we moved west of Natoma on the Baum place. 

We loved this place but the landlord was something else. No one could please him but Grandpa got along 
O.K. We had wonderful crops and we got on our feet here. 

Bill had to have an appendicitis operation there also had mumps. Karen had pneumonia and was in the 
hospital. 

Barbara went to a country school west of us & was happy there. Bill went to High School in Natoma. 

The spring of 1945 we moved to the Zeigler ranch on west of the Baum place. We loved that place and we 
made a mistake. They wanted to sell the place for $20 an acre and there were over 1000 acres. We couldn’t get hold 
of that much money. We lived there 1 year and kids went to Codell School. They sold the place so another move. 
We moved to the farm you knew, Debi, and lived on it for 19 years. 

Those were happy years. Grandpa & Bill farmed quite a lot of land. 

Bill graduated from Natoma High in 1947. 

Barbara went to Codell High & drove a Model A. Karen would hide on floor board as she was ashamed 
to be seen in it. Barbara loved it and painted crazy sayings on it. Barbara & Larry were married at the close of her 
Junior year. Karen graduated from Codell High. 

In 1960 we bought Barbara and Larry’s house in Codell. In 1965 they sold the farm so we had a sale & 
moved to our house in Codell. 

In June of 1965 we came to Calif to be near the girls for 6 months. 

We went to work at College Methodist in August of 1965 and was there until 1979. Grandpa’s health was 
bad so we moved to the apartments on Santa Clara where Grandpa passed away in March 1981. The end of our family 
life of 52 years. 


(Continued: passages from Lydie’s Grandmother Book) 


Recipe for Maggie Bartlett’s Hominy 

Dissolve 4 T lye in 1 gallon boiling water. Boil the corn rapidly in this solution for 20 minutes. Then drain & wash 
kernels several times in cold water to remove lye. Rub kernal until hulls are removed. Put corn in covered kettle 
& boil in a little water until tender. Wash again. Pack in jars & sterilize & cold pack. 


(A Favorite family dinner is) 
Baked steak 

Baked potatoes 

Carrott pineapple salad 
Green Beans 

Celery 

Cherry dessert 


(One recipe used in that dinner) 

Round steak (do not pound). Fry & brown. Put in casserolle. Make water gravy & cover steak. Bake in 350 degree 
for 1 hour. 

Water gravy 

Put 3T flour in grease where steak was fried. Add water until it make thin gravy. 


The name Grandpa here refers to Floyd Houser, Lydie’s husband 

(You won’t believe it, but...) 

One time we got home in Paradise. The sidewalks were icy. Grandpa carried Bill in. I was carrying Barbara. I 
slipped & fell. Grandpa came back and he was laughing. He knew I was mad so he hid in kitchen to get over 
laughing. 
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(Grandpa had a favorite story...) 
He was trying to put a calf in barn. He got mad at it & kicked it. He broke his toe. Of course, I laughed. 


Sacsiwasremransises 


(I had one dress I’1] always remember) 
Salmon colored dress, trimmed in black velvet ribbon. 


(Some of my happiest moments) 
When my Grandpa Bartlett gave me a watch. He had promised me one, when I graduated from high school. 
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(A gift Il always remember) 

Red panties Grandpa gave me for Valentine’s 
Water jar from Tod & Mike 

The year you filled Grandpa & my socks 

The first gift Grandpa got me gold pen 


(Important events I remember) 


| (The event that occurred outside the family that most affected us was) 

| The flood in 1935 at Paradise Kans. It 
washed our cow away, killed our 
chickens, ruined our furniture. We had to 
start over. 

When Roosevelt closed all the banks in 
spring of 1933. 


Dust storms 
Depression 
| Roosevelt died t 
Kennedy killed ‘ 
| World War I i 
| World War II | 
| Space Age 


(The early years were special because...) 
We were a happy family not much money 
but wonderful friends and loved ones. In | 
dirty 30’s & depression days, times were i 
hard. My folks, Ula & Charley were lots p 

of help. I made all of Barbara’s clothes. fF 
We had to have coupons to buy shoes. i 
Barbara wore hers out so fast but dad & 
mom gave us theirs. She wore out 2 pair 
to Bill’s one. | 


Lydie and Floyd 
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from the Paradise Farmer: 
September 11, 1922: “Lydia Bartlett returned Saturday on the jitney from her summer vacation.” 

September 17, 1923: “The Paradise rural high school is beginning nicely this year with an enrollment of thirty-two 
students. Following are the students enrolled: Sophomore Class: Lydia Bartlett, Lee Booth, Edna Brown, James 
Howe, Floyd Sealey, Wayne Wells.” 

February 16, 1926: “Elna Margaret Harrell, little daughter of John Thomas and Katie M. Harrell, was born at 
Paradise, February the 1“, 1924. After an illness of pneumonia for only a few days, she left us on February 14, 1926 
at the age of one year and thirteen days. ...Misses Edna Brown, Lydia Bartlett, Katie Houser, and Evelyn Kvasnicka 
acted as pall bearers.” 

“Miss Woods, the girls’ B.B. coach gave a six o’clock dinner for the B.B. girls at the school house on | 

Wednesday, Feb. 10". Toasts were given by the girls and many topics were discussed. Those present were Lydia 
Bartlett, Capt., Edna Brown, Mac and Alece Hoopes, Louise Dwinelle, Margaret Marlow, Carol Wilcox, Esther 
Bourn, Ruth Chesney, Miss Wilcox and Miss Wood. At 8 o’clock a party was given and each girl was to invite a 
boy. Those present were Floyd Houser, Everett Fritts, Carroll Brown, Sam Bell, Lee Hoopes, Theodore Fritts, 
Harold Hockett, Lloyd Case, James Dwinelle, and Mr. Marchand. A very good time was reported by all.” 
May 31, 1926: “We the senior class of 1926, on the said day of May 18", in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
and twenty-six, do hereby bequeathe the following...Lydia Bartlett does hereby will her ability to hold aman to Carol 
Wilcox...Edna Brown and Lydia Bartlett do hereby leave their knowledge on “What I Know About Women” to Dean 
Booth. Don’t learn too much, Dean.” 

“__.Lydia Bartlett and Edna Brown do hereby leave their ability for hiding Profs papers to Harry Martin and 
Lawrence Houser. But when you do don’t lay the blame on someone else... The senior class as a whole do hereby 
leave all chewing gum wads and waste paper found in and on their desks to the Class of ‘27.” 

October 18, 1926: “Miss Lydia Bartlett is helping Mrs. Hugh Bell while they are putting up their feed.” 
February 25, 1929: “Mrs. E.L. Dwinelle and Louise entertained with a shower for Mrs. Floyd Houser at their home 
last Saturday afternoon. About thirty guests were present. The bride was the recipient of many useful and beautiful 
gifts. A delicious luncheon was served at 4 o’clock. After spending a most enjoyable afternoon the guests departed 
wishing Mrs. Houser a long and happily married life. Those present were: Mr. and Mrs. Floyd Houser, Mrs. Will 
Bartlett, Mrs. Will Houser, Mrs. Watt Houser, Mrs. Herman Houser and two children, Mrs. S.T. Brown and Eileen, 
Mrs. Joe Kvasnicka, Mrs. Fritts, Mrs. J.T. Harrell and Kathryn, Mrs. James Bealby and daughter, Mrs. France | 
Whitman, Mrs. Nannie Kirkendall, Mrs. Fannie Shores and Virginia, Mrs. Fay Miller and daughter, Mrs. E.L. 
Dwinelle, Katie Houser, Gladys Houser, Hazel Dodson, Esther Bourn, Marie Strecker, Delia Miller, Louise 
Dwinelle, George Byers, Glenn Dwinelle.” i 
November 3, 1930: “The members of the Paradise High School Alumni Association presented a negro minstrel 
program for the assembly in the high school building Wednesday afternoon. The comedians put on a side splitting i| 
entertainment. Those who took part were Mrs. H.L. Little, Mrs. Floyd Houser, Mrs. Myrtle Gilchrist, Mrs. Herman 
Houser, Mrs. J.J. Dwinelle, Miss Hazel Dodson, Miss Katie Houser, Lee Brown, Arthur Chesney, Joe Marlow, Joe 
Kvasnicka, Pete Brown, Jim Dwinelle, and Harold Hockett.” 

January 11, 1931: “Mrs. Floyd Houser and Mrs. Vernon Bartlett and family attended the school matinee in Russell 
Saturday.” 

February 8, 1932: “Mr. and Mrs. Floyd Houser and Mr. and Mrs. W.P. Bartlett called on Mrs. Raymond Wickham 
and her new baby at Natoma Sunday and visited at the Runyon Kirkendall’s.” 
August 5, 1932: “Mrs. Floyd Houser, Mrs. W.P. Bartlett, Mrs. Robert Kirkendall, and Harold King expected to 
leave yesterday, Sunday, in the Houser car for Great Divide, Colo., where they will visit at the Chas. White home 
and with Miss Jennie Kirkendall. They expect to be away about two weeks.” 

August 29, 1932: “A large group of friends met in the high school building last Wednesday night for a farewell party | 
for Mr. and Mrs. Robert E. Anderson and Katharine Ann who are leaving soon for Emporia where Mr. Anderson has 1 
a fellowship in the graduate division of the Teachers College. A program was given which included songs by a group | 
of girls, duets by Mrs. Floyd Houser and Miss Hazel Dodson, a reading by Billy Snapp, a musical reading by Eileen 
Brown with accompaniment by Kathryn Harrell, Alice and Helen Dodson. Late in the evening punch and cake were i 
served with Miss Eva Weller in charge of the punch bowl. Those present were: Margaret Benfield...Mrs. Maurice 

Mark...Mrs. Fannie Shores...Hazel Dodson...Esther Dwinelle...Lydia Houser...W.W. Martin...R.A. Pickett, F.L. 

Benfield, W.L. Dodson, Geo. Hancock...Mrs. S.T. Brown...Mrs. Geo. Hancock..Nora Addington, Mrs. Jas. Pooley, 

Mrs. W.W. Martin... Mrs. Penn Hockett, Mrs. Henry Post...John Angel...Mrs. F.D. Angel...” 

December 26, 1932: “Mr. and Mrs. Floyd Houser and son, Miss Hazel Dodson, and Everett Harrell attended the 

program at the Pleasant Prairie school Thursday evening. Mrs. Houser and Miss Dodson sang a duet.” 

January 28, 1935: “Mrs. Lydia Houser assisted by Mrs. Opal Cronn entertained the Junior Ladies Aid last 

Wednesday afternoon. Thirteen members were in attendance. Next meeting will be with Mrs. Jewell.” 


HI ! 


June 10, 1935: “FLOOD NEWS— In the north half of Russell County five bridges were washed away making 
traffic to and from Russell difficult and roundabout. There has been no train service into the north towns since 
Friday. Tracks and roadbeds were completely washed away... The Red Cross went into Paradise and Fairport the 
first of the week supplying bedding and food to stranded families. Paradise Creek, a stream normally about 35 feet 
wide, was a mile and a half wide during the peak of the flood....Floyd Houser, a mail carrier out of Paradise, spent 
seven hours on the roof of his home during the worst of the flood, expecting the building to be uprooted at any 
minute.” 

May 19, 1936: “The Iva Mar Study Club held its last meeting at the home of Mrs. E. L. Dwinelle, last Thursday. The 
subject for study was “National Parks.” Mrs. George Bruner described the beauty of the parks touching on the 
particular feature of each park, its colors, and other physical beauties and of the abundance of animals and birds. 
After painting word pictures of the lovely parks and taking each member on an imaginary vacation, Mrs. E.J. Fritts 
brought the “vacationists” down to earth with her paper on the conservation of the parks. She pointed out the vast 
amount of forests which had been wiped out by various causes, bringing indirectly the dust storms, followed by the 
floods which destroy property and lives. She urged the necessity of planting trees and shrubbery not only for beauty 
but also for economic reasons. Mrs. Joe Kvasnicka gave her paper on “Art in the Garden” which she was unable to 
give last meeting. She gave many interesting ideas on how to plan a garden so as to make every space count, and 
to have a harmonious effect in color and design. Mrs. Kvasnicka presented several drawings of various types of 
gardens. She closed her talk with an interesting discussion on colors of flowers. The club closed its first year with 
the satisfaction of having enjoyed a number of interesting and educational papers and each member is looking 
forward to a full program for next year. Four new members were voted into the club. They are: Mrs. Charlie Day, 
Mrs. E. Strecker, Mrs. Clay Brown, and Mrs. Floyd Houser.” 

January 31, 1938: “Mrs. Runyon Kirkendall, Mrs. Williams, Mrs. Hackerott, and son, Mrs. Ira Kirkendall and 
children, all of Natoma, Mrs. Franc Whitman, Mrs. Vernon Bartlett and Reta, Mrs. Charles White and Vernon, Mrs. 
Louise Hoopes and children, and Mrs. Lydia Houser and Barbara Ruth, members of the Sewing Circle club met with 
Mrs. Will Bartlett Friday for an all day affair.” 

February 7, 1938: “Mr. and Mrs. C.E. Harrell, Mr. and Mrs. Thompson, and Mr. and Mrs. Lee Hoopes were guests 
at the Floyd Houser home last Saturday evening to help them celebrate their Wedding Anniversary.” 

August 29, 1938: “Mrs. Lydia Houser helped Mrs. White with the cooking for the threshers last week.” 
October 24, 1938: “The Stitch and Chatter Club met with Mrs. Floyd Houser, Friday. The day was spent 
embroidering and sewing for the hostess. Those present were Mr. and Mrs. H.R. Kirkendall, Mr. and Mrs. Reuben 
Kirkendall, Mr. and Mrs. Billy Williams of Natoma, Mr. and Mrs. Vernon Bartlett and children, Mr. and Mrs. W.P. 
Bartlett, Mrs. Chas. White and Vernon, and Mrs. Hazel Harrell.” 

February 27, 1939: “The Ivamar Study club met with Mrs. Floyd Houser, Thursday, February 23, at 2:30 p.m. Mrs. 
Mercer, vice-president, acted in place of Mrs. Kvasnicka, our president. Fourteen members answered roll call. Mrs. 
Ilah Worley was program leader and Mrs. F.D. Angel was guest speaker, telling of her trip to New Orleans. It was 
very much enjoyed by the club. Mrs. Schroeder sang two numbers, “Sylvia” and “Jus’ a Dreamin,’ accompanied by 
Mrs. Hoisington. The next meeting will be held at the high school, March 9, at 2:30. A famous sculptor from Russell 
will give the program that day. Everyone is welcome.” 

July 3, 1939: “N.W. Wilcox completed 30 years of service carrying the mail from the Paradise office June 30. Mr. 
Meeks was the first postmaster under whom he served. He has worked under nine postmasters, Mr. Meeks, Claude 
Zimmerman, Charley Helscher, Penn Hockett, Delia Little, Mrs. Marlow, Lydia Houser, Thelma Martin, and Mrs. 
C.E. Harrell. His route at first was only 27% miles in length and traveled only 3 times a week. It served 50 patrons. 
The present route is 83 miles long and serves 76 patrons.” 

August 26, 1940: “Mr. and Mrs. George Cronn and family, Mr. and Mrs. Bob Corwin and family, Mr. and Mrs. Alex 
Whitman and Elbert, Mr. and Mrs. Floyd Houser and family, Mrs. McCurry and Elma Dodson attended the F.S.A. 
picnic held north of Russell, Thursday. Fern and Verjean Corwin won 1* prize of three dollars in the amateur 
contest.” 
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29. MYRTLE “MIRTIE” MINNIE (HESSE) HOUSER: (pictured here and in Laura Houser’s biography) 

Myrtle was born October 30, 1871, in Champaign County, Illinois. Her father, Herman Augustus Hesse, was 
born in Berlin, Germany, and her mother, Frances Julia Gifford, was born May 24, 1848, in Tuckerton, Ocean 
County, New Jersey, according to World Connect or in Illinois according to the 1920 census. The Gifford family 
lived in New England from the 1630’s when William Gifford and his wife Patience Russell arrived in Massachusetts. 
Myrtle’s line from William goes 8 generations from William to his son Hannaniah and wife Elizabeth, to William 
and wife Margaret, to William and wife Catherine Taylor, to Jonathan and Hannah Jennings, to Jonathan and 
Malissa Andrews, to Levi Jennings Gifford and his wife Mary Morey, who were the grandparents of Myrtle. 

When she was sixty years old, Myrtle wrote her own account of her family history which was printed in the 
Russell newspaper: “Mrs Wat Houser Pioneer of Kans Was Born in Shampain Co III, in 1871, Oct 30, come to 
Kansas in 1874. Grand Father Gifford and my Father Herman Hesse took some land 5 or 6 miles east and a little 
south of Housington where we seen some hard times. Father built a large sod house, and fixed it up real cofortable 
and nice for that day and age, then Father took a notion to go to Arkansaw so we and a couple by the name of Perry 
Eads, went in covered Wagons, well we stayed in arkansaw, all winter and lived on corn bread and arkansaw bacon, 
I can allmost smell it yet on sundays we had biscuits. we was glad when Sunday come in the spring we started back 
to Kansas, and located in Labett Co we stayed there a few years and came back to Barton Co where we have lived 
since 1885, we lived in the house now owned by Jim Howe....we come to Russell Co in 1885 my Sister Mrs Will 
Houser and father and J drove a bunch of cows from Barton Co we camped all night just south of the Halfway school 
house slept on the ground, with some quilts, the next day we pulled in on what was known as the Asburry Sheppard 
place, east and south of Mr Barths we lived there till we could build our house the stone part of our house where Mr 
Jim Howe now lives...” There may have been a stop in Benton County, Missouri, as well, as a Hermann Hesse 
applied for a Civil War pension there in 1879. 

At any rate, in due time a young man named Watson Houser came to help Herman make sorghum molasses 
and, in the process, fell in love with Myrtle. As she recalled later, “I guess that is where we got stuck on each other 
and have ever since.” She wrote, “... thats where I got stuck on Wat Houser. While we were making molasses. I was 
married to Watson Houser in the year 1890, Apr 12 and lived on the Russell place now owned by Mrs D.O. Miller, 


Houser family reunion, October 28, 1951, for Mirtie’s 80th birthday. 
The picture was taken in Mirtie’s kitchen. 
from left to right: Mirtie, Fannie, Katie, Myrtle, Bessie, Herman, Deana 
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town now owned by Tom Helscher, we have ; 
lived all around Paradise and have lived in i 
Paradise since about 1906, we have had some 

good times and some hard times but have lived 

through it all... Judge Voglesong married us in i 
the _ Hotell in Russell in 1890 it was one of 
the worst years dident raise hardly any thing 
but some how we lived though it all and we 
seemed to be happy...raised 5 girls and two 
boys, all of them living.” 

She ended up being married not just to a 
farmer, but the owner of an automobile repair 
garage and the town marshal to boot. They were 
fortunate enough to celebrate their Golden 
Wedding anniversary together. She and Watson 
had 7 children: Fannie M. (Shores Martin), 
Dora Deana (Price Swarts Reiner), Herman, 
Bessie (Shores, Miller), Bert, Myrtle Iva 
(Gilchrist Stastny) and Katie (Marlow), all born 
in Kansas. 

Myrtle’s granddaughter Jean Marlow Parker 
remembers riding the train to Paradise from 
Plainville, which was a 24 mile trip, to visit her 
Grandmother Myrtle. Jean said Myrtle always 
had a quilt frame up, quilting from necessity as 
well as for pleasure. Jean and her sister Joan 
both received quilts as wedding gifts from their 
grandmother. She must have 
been an accomplished 
quilter, as when Clara Martin 
died before finishing her 
granddaughter’s quilt, Myrtle 
was asked to quilt it and did a 
fine job. And Katie Harrell 
had Myrtle make a blue and 
white quilt for her daughter 
Katherine in 1951, so she 
must still have been capable 
of doing a good job of , 
quilting even when she was iH 
80 years old! 4 

Myrtle belonged to the 
Nazarene Church and did not iy 
believe in wearing make-up 
or in other things that were : 
part of popular culture such i 
as playing cards. She did Mt 
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enjoy crocheting and em- 
broidering though and wove 
rugs to supplement her in- 
come. Mirtie died June 12, Hy 
1958. 


Top picture: Mirtie in 1958 with the last quilt she made. 
Bottom picture: Mirtie’s children--(front) Bessie, Katie, and Myrtle 
(back) Fannie, Roy, Deana 
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Recipe “Mirtie” submitted to the 1915 Baptist Cookbook: 

Fruit cake: 1 c. unsweetened apple sauce, 1 c. sugar, 1 c. raisins, % c. nuts chopped fine, % c. shortening, 1 tsp. 
cinnamon, | tsp. soda dissolved in a little warm water, | tsp. B.P., 3 c. flour. Mix carefully and bake in moderate 
oven. 


from the Paradise Farmer: 

November 1, 1920: “The M.E. Ladies’ Aid have been busy on a pretty quilt that is to be auctioned off at the dinner 
to be given on election Day. The quilt was finished the latter part of last week, when the following members of the 
society tied it at the W.T. Houser home: Mrs. Orlando Miller, Mrs. W.T. Houser, Mrs. W.D. Houser, Mrs. Bartlett, 
Mrs. Robbins, and Mrs. Joe Kvasnicka.” 

February 13, 1922: “Wat Houser and wife and Mrs. Dorr were up to Natoma Friday evening to attend meeting. It 
was a real gospel meeting. They are talking of coming to Paradise and holding a few meetings in Mrs. Dorr’s 
building in the near future.” 

September 4, 1922: “The Wat Houser family went to Russell Tuesday afternoon to have some family pictures 
taken. This is the first time for six years that the entire family has been together.” 

October 9, 1922: “The Houser oil wagon is one busy wagon. Mr. Houser is delivering oil from morning until 
night.” 

December 4, 1922: “W.T. Houser is an expert with his car. He ran down a large hawk last Tuesday and killed 
it. He was driving along quite briskly when a rabbit ahead of him was attacked by the hawk, but Mr. Houser got right 
into the mix-up and got Mr. Hawk and that rabbit can be thankful this year that he is yet a rabbit.” 

December 25, 1922: “Mrs. Bessie Shores left last week for her home in Wichita after having visited relatives at 
Paradise for a few days. She is a daughter of Mr. and Mrs. W.T. Houser of this place.” 

September 24, 1923: “W.T. Houser hauled the school children in two autos a few days last week, owing to the 
burning out ofa bearing in the clutch of his Dodge car on which the big bus is mounted. He had considerable trouble 
in getting the necessary repairs, but handled the transportation of the pupils nicely in the two autos.” 

September 15, 1924: “A home coming barn building and a family reunion were held at the home of W.T. Houser 
last week where chicken, roast meat, boiled potatoes and cabbage were great features of the day. After which a barn 
was built to house the Jersey cow. Women and girls were handy with hammer and saw, while the boys were 
decorated with cigarettes. All moved rapidly. What was left from dinner was consumed for supper with a dish of 
gravy and ice cream added. Those who participated to revive the occasion as of old were all their sons, daughters 
and son-in-laws with the exception of Bert Shores who was away with a threshing machine and Myrtle Houser who 
was away from home.” 

February 2, 1925: “Mrs. W.T. Houser has a new loom for weaving carpet and rugs and now has it in running order. 
My mother owned a loom and wove cloth, both woolen and linen. There was but little woolen goods woven. The 
warp was cotton yarn and where it was woven in with wool it was called linsey, and where it was woven in with flax, 
it went by the name of toe linen. This toe linen was to make boys pants. Sometimes it was striped and sometimes 
it was colored yellow.” 

September 21, 1925: “Mrs. W.T. Houser was making some improvements about her home in walks and cistern 
work last week.” 

March 23, 1925: “Watt Houser has his radio installed to the garage office. Several listened to Irish songs and 
speeches from Elgin, II]. March 17.” 

April, 1925: “Mrs. Watt Houser wove three rugs for Mrs. Walt Staggers last week.” 

“Mrs. Wiley Martin called on Mrs. Watt Houser Saturday morning, leaving rags to be woven into rugs.” 

February 15, 1926: “A very near serious accident happened on last Monday evening as W.T. Houser was 
conveying the school children home when near the Henry Strecker place the steering gear broke and the bus dashed 
against the bank with such force as to pile all the children in the front of the bus. Mr. Houser was shoved against the 
steering wheel with such force as to injure him severely. One of the Hoopes’ boys (Harold) received a wound across 
the forehead in which several stitches were taken. The Harrell boy was bruised up quite badly, but the rest escaped 
serious injury. Henry Strecker hauled the scholars on Tuesday.” 
September 8, 1926: “Mr. and Mrs. Wat Houser spent the evening last Sunday with Mr. and Mrs. Meek. Mr. and 
Mrs. Houser are two of the early children of the Paradise community. The old landmarks of their young days are yet 
to be seen a short distance west of Paradise. Some old stone building marks the place where Herman Hesse crawled 
under shelter his first night in Russell county. Mr. Hesse, the father of Mrs. Wat Houser, is yet living, now at the Old 
Soldier’s home at Leavenworth, Ks., a Civil War veteran from York state. Mr. and Mrs. Houser have been living 
here 25 years the first time we met, and he is just as large today as the first time I saw him, and Mrs. Houser is as 
large as the two were 25 years ago. Wat Houser is now city marshal, constable and United States marshal. He is able 
to eat and be merry three times a day. He can’t make garden, dig potatoes or run a foot race like he used to.” 
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February 1, 1932: “Mrs. Bert Shores will be the hostess of the N.B.B.O. Wednesday at the home of her mother, 
Mrs. W.T. Houser.” 
February 8, 1932: “Mrs. Fannie Shores was hostess to the N.B.B.O. Club at the home of Mrs. W.T. Houser 
Wednesday. They finished embroidering a quilt for the hostess. Those present were: Mrs. Harry Martin, Mrs. W.W. 
Martin, Mrs. Kvasnicka, Mrs. Carl Webster, Mrs. W.T. Houser, Miss Katie Houser.” 
August 27, 1923: “W.T. Houser bought a one seated Ford car last week from some parties who were traveling and 
got tired of car riding, sold out cheap and took the train to finish their visit.” 
March 28, 1932: “A group of neighbors planned and successfully carried out a surprise quilting party for Grandma 
Meek Tuesday. They quilted a quilt which Grandma Meek who is 84 had pieced recently. Each lady brought a 
covered dish for the dinner. Those present were: Mrs. W.T. Houser, Mrs. W.W. Martin, Mrs. M.F. Fritts, Mrs. W.D. 
Houser, Mrs. E.K. Chesney, Mrs. Ed Bell, Mrs. Bert Shores, Mrs. R.H. Harrell, Mrs. E.L. Dwinelle, Mrs. O.W. 
Culp, Mrs. J.T. Harrell, Mrs. H.T. Martin, Miss Katie Houser, Miss Gilmour, Miss Thackery, and Lillian Jarvis.” 
October 24, 1932: “Just a Sketch of Our Trip East— We went north to Hebron, Nebraska, and east to Central City, 
Ia., where we stayed all night with Cousin Charles Houser, who left Paradise 42 years ago. He married a sister of 
H.M. Durham before he left here. We went on east across Iowa and in Illinois and up in northeast Indiana to Ft. 
Wayne where we have several cousins and one aunt living. We had a small Houser reunion Sunday the 9" of this 
month. There were 40 of us at Aunt Mary’s for dinner and what a dinner and what a visit. Those present were: Mrs. 
Lennie and Nona Houser, Grace Brice, Retta Barness, Mrs. Mary Houser, Brice and Bernadine Thomas, Clarence 
and Helen Husband, George and Bessie Husband, Russell, Mary, Alfred, and Robert, Ray and Mable Houser, 
Catherine and Betty Houser, Roy and Evelyn Houser, Waneta, John Loy, and Phyllis Houser, Frank and Effie 
Houser, Harold Houser, Ervin and Francis Templeton, Richard and Eugene Templeton, Charles and Dorothy 
Houser, George and Dottie Houser, Dave Houser and wife, and Cousin Mandy and Watson and Will Houser. We 
left Fort Wayne, Indiana and came back to Macomb, IIl., and visited our brother, Arthur Houser, who has been in 
the army for 30 years. We had not seen him for 27 years. We left Macomb, came to Kansas City and stopped to see 
a cousin, Laura Lain, whom we had not seen for about 30 years. We sure had a fine trip and saw some wonderful 
crops. W.T. Houser. P.S. We got held up 50 miles east of Kansas City. The car ahead of us ran over aman. The 
sheriff held us for about three hours, but I out talked him, so he let us go on. We were glad to get away. We drove 
around over Kansas City for about three hours. Had a good driver so we saw lots of K.C. They talked hard times 
as bad as we do here. The sentiment seems to be for Roosevelt and Illinois and Indiana. We drove 2,000 miles on 
our trip and had a fine trip. W.H. 
November 29, 1934: “Herman Hesse, father of Mrs. W.T. Houser, who makes his home at present with his daughter 
here, was the oldest man to vote in Paradise this year and is possibly the oldest voter in the county. He is 88 years 
of age and walked the two blocks unassisted to vote a straight Republican ticket. Mr. Hesse served in the New York 
cavalry in the Civil War.” 
January 11, 1937: “The supreme commander of all armies has again taken one more from the rapidly thinning ranks 
of those noble old soldiers who fought and bled for our country during the most stormy period of her history, and 
though he did not die on the battlefield fighting for his country, yet he served her nobly and faithfully and though his 
body mingles with the clods and dust, his soul goes marching on. Herman Augustus Hesse was born October 30, 
1846, in Berlin, Germany, and departed this life January 9, 1937, at the home of his daughter, Mrs. Watt Houser, 
Paradise, Kansas, at the age of 90 years, two months, and ten days after a short illness of four days. Herman Hesse 
came to America in 1852, and lived in Utica, New York. He entered the Civil War in 1863, enlisting in the Private 
Company M, 25" Infantry; later it consolidated with the 6" New York Cavalry, and later with the 2° New York 
Cavalry. Dec. 6, 1870 he was married to Frances Julia Gifford who preceded him in death in 1888. To this union 
were born six children: Mirtie, Laura, Grace, Ann, John, and Oscar. John and Oscar also preceded him in death. In 
1874, he came to Kansas and home-steaded in Barton County, later moving to Russell County in 1885. The last few 
years of his life were spent in the Soldier’s Home at Fort Dodge, Kansas, and with his daughters in Paradise, Kansas. 
He is survived by his four daughters, Mrs. Mirtie Houser, Paradise, Kansas, Mrs. Laura Houser, Paradise, Kansas, 
Mrs. Ann Seal, Marcellus, New York, Mrs. Grace Dauber, Topeka, Kansas; Twenty two grandchildren, thirty four 
great grandchildren, and two great, great grandchildren, besides a host of neighbors and friends. 

Rest, noble soldier, 

Your work on earth is done; 

May your rest be sweet among the good and true 

Where a robe of white is given for the faded robe of blue. 

Funeral services were held in the M_E. church at Paradise, Kansas, January 11, at 2 p.m. and were conducted 
by the Rev. H.H. Todd and Pohlman’s Funeral Service of Natoma. Interment was made in the Mt. Herman 
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August 30, 1937: 

“About 60 years ago, if anyone of us could have looked upon the spot where Paradise and its neighboring 
community now stands, we would not have wondered why people began to settle there. It was a beautiful grassy plot 
with the creek bordering the south, it was, then a prosperous looking community. Here and there could be seen a 
small sod house or some other type of pioneer home. The country was very sparsely populated and times were hard, 
but the settlers made the best of it. The parents did not want their children to grow up as they themselves had, but 
wanted them to have an education. 

The first school was taught by Miss Mary Wood. It was not a school like one sees in the country today, for there 
was not even a building. This was a subscription school, taught out in the open air. The school term was three 
months. The tree under which it was held, stands one-half mile west of town on the farm where Mrs. Helscher now 
resides. Chunks of wood served as seats, and they had to be moved from time to time to avoid the glaring rays of 
the sun. Although the children of this early school were denied the —__ contained through our modern 
schools, they had their fun and probably enjoyed it as much as we do ours. One member of this class, Mr. Watt 
Houser now runs the school bus in Paradise. 

Since the year 1875, the schools have been increasing in number up to the present date...” 

April 15, 1940: “Mr. and Mrs. Watt Houser celebrated their golden wedding Friday, April 12. Open house was held 
from 3 to 5 o’clock. One hundred and twenty guests were registered...” 
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From the Russell Record: 
November 24, 1955: Russell County Pioneer Tells of Experiences of 
Girlhood Days 

(Mrs. Mirtie Houser, of Paradise, has written the Record of an 
early-day incident reading the Nov. 14 Historical Banker edition. It 
inspired the following comment). 

“As I was looking over the Russell Record, it made me think of 
1885 when my father, Herman Hesse, I and a sister drove some milk 
cows through your main street, and cars didn’t bother us then. We 
came on to what we called the half-way school house for the night, 
spread down some quilts and layed down with the cows for the night. 

“The next day we drove on a few miles southwest of Paradise 
where my father had staked himself a claim. I am the only one left of 
the Hesse family here. I have two sisters. 

“I was married to Watson Houser in 1890. He passed away in 
1946. I still live in Paradise and I just had my 84" birthday. I do my 
own work and my hobby is quilting.” writes Mrs. Houser. 


Undated materials sent by Jean Parker: 
Letter to the Editor: 
To the Editor of the Capital— 

I was just reading an artical in Grass Roots that the last Civil War 
veteran of Russell county was dead. This is a mistake. My wife’s 
father lives with us and he is quite alive yet. He was an old buffalo 
hunter, all over this country in early days. He is past 90 years old. 
Also there is an old colored war veteran at Lucas, Kan., so you see 
there are two still living. My father-in-law’s name is Herman Hesse. 
He enlisted in a New York regiment. 

WATT HOUSER 
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A STORY OF THE EARLY DAYS IN PARADISE, KANSAS 
! BY 
W.T. HOUSER SON OF A.A. HOUSER 

Mr. A.A. Houser and family came to Kansas in 1871 from Jasper County, Missouri. They settled in Jackson 
County where they remained for two years. The story continues in the words of Mr. W.T. Houser. 

After living two years, four miles west of Holton, Kansas, my father rigged up two covered wagons and we 
started on West. We had some awful bad luck when we got up to Brookville, Kansas. My brother, older than I, fell 
out of one of the wagons and was killed. We camped there and buried him. We then came on up to Russell and North 
to the Paradise Creek, to the Major Wilson ranch which is now called the Greer ranch, five miles south-east of 
Paradise. 

} There were three wood choppers dugouts in the bank of the creek and we moved into one of them, that fall and 


winter. We lived on the freight line from Russell to Cawker City. There was lots of freight hauled across there in 
those days. 
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| We came here with five head of horses. One died soon after we got here and one was stolen. The horse thieves 
| were so bad we had to sell all of our horses and buy steers and break them to work until the horse thieves were thinned 
out and driven out. 

My father was a good shot with the rifle so we had plenty of buffalo and antelope meat to eat. One of the 
neighbors killed a big buffalo bull that winter with his 44 pistol, but he shot one of his thumbs off while running the 
buffalo. 

In the spring of 1874 my father bought some land one-half mile west of Paradise town. There was a good dugout 
in the side of the hill where we lived for several years until we got able to build a stone house. This stone house still 
stands and is occupied by the Helscher family. The place is now known as the Tom Helscher place. 

We had our first school in this district #48 in 1875. The first two schools were subscription schools. We did 
not have a schoolhouse then so we had our first schools under a large oak tree on our place, about one half mile west 
of the present town of Paradise. 

We still had trouble with horse thieves. One of our neighbors had a horse stolen one night. My father and two 
other men started after the thief. They brought the horse back the next day, but they buried the horse thief with his 
boots on, so that’s that. 

I think the next year was the real grasshopper year. For two days we could not see the sun. Our corn was about 
waist high when the hoppers settled down on it about four o’clock in the afternoon. By dark there was nothing left 
but stubs not over six inches high. They sure cleaned everything and that made hard times. 

The next year we had a bad Indian scare that drove lots of people out of the country. Some never came back. 

About fifty families gathered at our place to discuss the best thing to do. About sundown that evening there was 
a grand stampede, half of them went to Russell, and the rest went to Osborne. The worst of it was that no one had 
a supply of ammunition. They sent a Baptist preacher to Russell after a supply of ammunition, but he got scared and 
did not come back. So my father headed one bunch to Russell, and my Uncle J.W. Houser took another bunch to 
Osborne to get their ammunition. Both my father A.A. Houser and my Uncle J(ohn).W(esley). Houser were Civil 
War veterans and were not much afraid. 

In the spring of 1876 my father and some other men went west about 100 miles to try to get some buffalo calves. 
My father had one very small heifer calf and staked it out near where our school was under the oak tree. He told our 
teacher not to allow we kids to tease it. One boy got too close, and the calf knocked him down and tramped most 
of the skin off his face, so that spoiled our fun. 

Weraised this buffalo until it was three years old, and it began to look for a mate. It would travel for miles and 
stampeded many herds of cattle. So father had to kill it. It was fat and very good meat. 

On July 4", 1879, there was a buffalo shoot at Fort Dodge. Some cowboys stole this buffalo to take it to Dodge, 
but it was back in the corral the next morning with about fifty feet of rope attached to it. 

Times were pretty hard for a few years. The people that lived here then cut and hauled wood to Fort Hays to 
the soldiers. The pay received for the wood was about all the money they could get hold of in those days. 

When the soldiers left Fort Hays, the settlers had to haul the wood to Russell, Kansas. 

It was almost impossible to buy clothes. The men would make their pants out of grain sacks, and the women 
would make theirs out of flour sacks. 

My father raised some good wheat in 1880 and had to haul it to Russell to sell it. I have hauled wheat to Russell 
and got 35 cents per bushel for it. 

And that was hard times, too, when I hauled wood to Hays. I would get up at five in the morning and get to Hays 
about sundown with a horse team. Still I think people enjoyed themselves them days better than they do now. They 
did not owe anybody and did not have much to worry about. They went to Sunday school every Sunday out in the 
timber somewhere. There were no strangers here in those days..(Written by W.T. Houser now 68 years old) 
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30. ISADORA (WHITTLE) ISENBERGER: 

“Dora” was born March 29, 1869, in Goshen, Indiana. She was the daughter of Daniel Wittel, who was born 
December 21, 1844, in Ashland County, Ohio, and died July 9, 1908, in Paradise, Kansas, and Mary E. Guntle, who 
was born January 1847; married January 10, 1867, in Millersburg, Indiana; and died October 9, 1916, in Paradise, 
Kansas. Dora was the granddaughter of Peter (born Pennsylvania) and Mary Wittel (born Pennsylvania) and the 
great granddaughter of Johann Michael Wittel , who died in October 1841 in Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, and 
Anna Saur, daughter of Martin Saur and Anna Barbara Schmid. Both Johann and Anna were from Genkingen, 
Wurttemburg, Germany. Dora’s sisters Clara Edith, Josephine, and Maude (Mrs. W.T. Frier) were born in Indiana, 
according to the census, and her sister Grace was born in April 1880 in Kansas when the family was already living 
in the Paradise area. 

Dora married James Harvey (“Harve”) Isenberger, son of Jacob and Mary Benson Isenberger, and a native 
Ohioan who moved to Downs, Kansas, in the late 1880’s where he taught school for a few terms, then took upa claim 
in western Kansas. He arrived in Paradise in 1899 and was engaged in the mercantile business for a few years before 
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1900 Paradise Twp., Russell County, Kansas, census 


marrying Dora on May 28, 1902, and was also the first mayor of Pile § Cured With 


Paradise. His brother Forest attended medical school, graduating in ‘ 
1908, and returned to Natoma, Kansas, where he established a rig S +t J; 
sanatarium for tuberculosis sufferers. An advertisement that Forest out urgery 
placed in the Paradise Farmer was a real eye catcher. He said not only he. FJ. leeaberges, of Ballons 
did he specialize in removing hemorrhoids without surgery, but tonsils | #4 Mla, Rectal and Colan Spec 
as well. He and Harve also had brothers Bert and Edgar, a sister Dawne ee bo hind od el oh Sad et 
: ; 5 Bullfding, one door east of the Hétel 
(Hill), and another sister who died at an early age. ee aa . ? 
Considering that when they married, Dora was 33 and Harve was SATURDA ¥. F Ee BUARY. 
42, it is not surprising that they only had one child, a son Glen. Sadly, aanaay Me Ft RRA AAT tl! tae 
Glen died as a result of surgery at age 8 on August 9, 1912. Harve died 
in Paradise in December of 1934, and Dora herself died April 10, 
1951, in Topeka, Kansas. Dora is buried in Mt. Hermon Cemetery. 
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from the Paradise Farmer: 

May 31, 1920: “Mr. and Mrs. J.H. Isenberg autoed to Russell last 
Tuesday on business. On the return trip they lost a tire.” 

June 14, 1920: “Mrs. J.H. Isenberger and Miss Grace Whitman of 
Russell will start soon for New Hampshire where they will visit a 
sister.” (Ed. Note: It should have said Grace Whittle.) 

August 16, 1920: “Miss Grace Whittle left for Brookville, Kansas, 
where she will meet her sister Mrs. Shofer, and they will go to New 
Hampshire for an extended visit with relatives.” 


November 14, 1921: “R.H. Harrell and J.H. Isenberger fixed up the 
crossing on the east end of Main street last week, so we will be able to 
cross over without saying some bad thing.” 

September 3, 1923: “...The McGuire family settled on the Paradise 
creek along about the time that Dan Marr settled here. The old settlers 
that were here at that time were Mr. Houser, Mr. Dwinell, Mr. Whittle, 
and Stearns, Mr. Kirkpatrick and Mr. Jack....” 

July 14, 1924: “It is reported that J.H. Isenberger has the east elevator 
rented and will buy grain this year at Paradise.” 

March 23, 1925: “Harve Isenberger bought several loads of barley last 
week for seed. He expects to sow some of his wheatland.” 
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February 16, 1926: “There are many changes at Paradise in the last twenty-three years of time. Of the old residents 
that were here and the following who are yet residents of this town: R.F. Saum, Mrs. O.J. Hancock, J.T. Harrell, 
Harve Isenberger, and D.O. Miller...” 

September 6, 1926: “J.H. Isenberger is a retired merchant of Paradise, he being one of the first to go into the 
mercantile business here about 35 years ago. He held forth for five or six years when he turned his business over to 
wiser heads and retired. Since then he has made his living off of his land owing a half section of the productive kind. 
Of course he lives with his wife in a nice little cozy house where she is always ready to provide him with a square 
meal. He is as independent as myself (the editor). Ifhe doesn’t wish to eat he can let it alone, but we never go hungry 
so that our stomachs resemble two mowing scythes, but eat and be merry for the end cometh sure.” 

June 1, 1931: “The Home Economics group of the Paradise Farm Bureau surprised Mrs. Henry Strecker on her 
birthday Thursday, May 28. Those present were Mrs. George Morrill, Mrs. Robert Roda, Mrs. F.D. Angel, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Worley, Mrs. N.W. Wilcox, Mrs. T.A. Helscher, Mrs. J.H. Isenberger, Mrs. G.O. Greene, Mrs. J.T. 
Harrell, Mrs. S.T. Brown, Mrs. M.F. Fritts, Mr. and Mrs. Jake Reich, Kathryn Harrell, Eileen Brown, Lucille Fritts. 
Sturgeons soap was made, a recipe for hand lotion was given out and care of the hands was discussed. The ladies 
brought their dinner and spent a happy and profitable day.” 

December 10, 1934: “James Harvey, son of Jacob F., and Mary Isenberger was born at Urbana, Ohio, Nov. 18, 
1859, and died at his home, at Paradise, Kansas, Dec. 7, 1934, after an illness of three weeks. He came to Downs, 
Kansas in the late eighties where he taught school for a few terms, later taking a claim in western Kansas. He came 
to Paradise in 1899 where he was engaged in the mercantile business for several years. He was married to Miss Dora 
Whittle, May 28, 1902. To this union was born one son, Glen Harvey, who preceded him in death in 1912. He leaves 
to mourn their loss, his wife, one sister, three brothers, and several nieces and nephews...Interment was made in the 
Mt. Herman cemetery.” 

March 7, 1938: “The Ivamar Study Club has been progressing very nicely with their galloping teas. On Tuesday 
of last week Mrs. R.M. Harrell was hostess to Mrs. Hazel Harrell, Mrs. Dodson, Mrs. Colburn, Mrs. Powell, and 
Mrs. R.H. Harrell. On Wednesday Mrs. Mercer served to Mrs. Ex Rodgers, Mrs. Isenberger, Mrs. Zimmerman, 
Mrs. R.M. Harrell, and Mrs. Helen Fritts. Thursday evening the gallopers decided they wanted a meal instead of just 
a tea, so they sojourned to the home of Mrs. Hazel Harrell at supper time and were quite surprised when she served 
them fresh fish. Those enjoying this were Mrs. Francis Kvasnicka, Miss Look, Miss Baker, Miss Williams, and Mrs. 
Mildred Harrell. Saturday afternoon a group went to Mrs. C.R. Burton’s. We haven’t learned how they did fare.” 
October 17, 1938: “Some of those attending the speaking of Governor Huxman at Russell Friday were: Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Post...Mr. and Mrs. W.W. Martin, Mrs. Harry Martin...Mrs. Isenberger...Mrs. Angel, Mrs. Hazel 
Harrell, Mr. and Mrs. Lee Hoopes, Mr. S.T. Brown...Helen, Alice and Alma Dodson, and Mr. Dodson.” 


31. EUNICE D. (DANIEL) KIRKPATRICK: (pictured on the next pages) 

Eunice was born September 8, 1872, in Carroll County, Illinois, to Robert Daniel and Mariah Wells. Robert 
was born in Brooklin, Ontario, on June 11, 1836, and died in Garnett, Kansas, in 1896. He was the son of Henry 
William Daniel of Norfolk, England, and Lydia Hollingshead, a native of Ontario, and the grandson of Bashum 
Daniel and Elizabeth Waldron. 
Eunice’s mother, Mariah, the daugh- 
ter of Charles Wells and Lucy 
Marsh, was born in Berkshire, 
England, on June 5, 1839, and died 
in Garnett, Kansas, in 1905. 

Eunice’s obituary in the 
Natoma-Luray Independent says 
“she was one of ten children.” Her 
siblings were William Henry; Viola 
(McCoy); Lincoln, who was born 
just two months after President 
Lincoln was assassinated; George 
F.; Jennie Ellen (Mead Hoover); 
Florence M. (Siglea); Freeman D.; 
Charles W.; Alfred Roy. Only her 
sister Jennie Hoover and _ her 
brother Alfred, both of Garnett, 
Kansas, and a brother Charles of 
Encinitas, California, survived her. 
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The Daniels came to Kansas with her family “in 1874 in a covered wagon,” settling in Republic County. It was there 
that Eunice “made her Christian profession and was baptized in the Republic (Republican) River with a group of her 
companions.” She belonged to the Paradise Methodist Church later, however. 

Eunice moved to Russell County in 1892 or 93. She may have come as a schoolteacher, as she taught school 
for four years. It is not hard to guess why she quit teaching— just four years after her arrival in Russell County, she 
married Bert M. Kirkpatrick (born March 28, 1873) on February 8, 1896, in her parents’ home and had 7 children 
by him: sons Bertie Ray, Robert Daniel, and Hugh Mitchell, and daughters Violet Maria (Edwards), Mildred 
America (Zeigler), and Ellen Florada (Koehler). A daughter Dorothy died when she was just 5 months old on 
August 14, 1911. Bert was the brother of Nancy Harrell who made a block for this quilt. He grew up in Osborne 
County, hired out as a water hauler for the Union Pacific Railroad as a teenager, and later hired out for cattle drives 
from Oklahoma to Rush County, Kansas. 

In 1897 Eunice and Bert bought a farm in Liberty Township, Osborne County, Kansas, two 2/2 miles from 
Paradise and adjacent to the farm owned by Bert’s parents. It had atwo-room stone house and a stable made of poles 
with a straw roof. It was in that house that their last five children were born. Eunice and Bert lived that farm for 61 
years. Ina book entitled The People Came, they are pictured on that farm in their youth, holding their babies, Bertie 
and Robert. In the background can be seen portions of their barn and home. Their grandson Robert says “a cow 
milking addition was put on the left side of the barn and a car garage was put on the right side. Also there were left 
and right add-ons to the original stone (farm) house.” It was in that farmhouse that Robert says he may have been 
“born on the kitchen table during a dust storm on March 14, 1935.” 

Glen Zeigler, Eunice’s grandson, has lots of happy memories of “going down” to Eunice and Bert’s farm in 
the summer. He recalls helping his grandpa “shock wheat and milk cows” and of riding a special horse “who was 
real tame all over the farm and across Paradise Crick” so he “wouldn’t have to walk through the water.” Glen says 
Eunice was a very good cook who made especially tasty fried chicken, mashed potatoes and gravy. As if that 
memory were not evocative enough, he also remembers going to Eunice’s house every Sunday along with the other 
relatives who lived close enough to do so. Homemade vanilla ice cream would be a feature of the meal each week. 
“There were plenty of kids to take turns sitting on the freezer and cranking the ice cream. We’d sit on the lid to hold 
it down.” I’m sure Eunice’s sister-in-law, Nancy Kirkpatrick Harrell, who also made a block for the quilt, lived 
close enough to take part in those family get-togethers at times. Lastly, Glen says Eunice “loved the flowers she grew 
on the south side of the house.” She especially loved mums— “J love them, too,” Glen added. “I don’t know why.” 

Robert Kirkpatrick and his sister Virginia Ponton, Eunice’s grandchildren by their father Hugh, say their parents 
would put them on “a little train at Salina” which would take them to Paradise. They would spend halfa week with 
their mother’s family, the Bears, and the other half with Eunice and Bert, riding horses and enjoying the farm. 

William Kirkpatrick, Eunice’s grandson didn’t see Eunice as often because he lived in Wamego, Kansas, and 
his father, Ray, “didn’t have a good car.” He says Eunice and Bert were a “typical farm family— they had cows, 
milked them, made their own butter.” He remembers going to their house on holidays and sleeping on the floor on 
some extra blankets “because there weren’t enough beds.” 

Barbara Koehler Griffin, another of Eunice’s granddaughters, also has pleasant memories of Eunice. She says 
mostly she remembers how “loving and caring” she was. And, of course, like all grandchildren, she has a memory 
of Eunice baking Christmas cookies— raisin oatmeal were Barbara’s favorite. She also recalls that Eunice was 
engaged in “much sewing, crochet- 
ing, and quilting.” Barbara has a 
signature quilt made for her mother, 
Ellen Kirkpatrick Koehler’s hope 
chest at about the same time this quilt 
top was made. Her quilt has 
embroidered baskets of flowers on 
white blocks, signed by friends and 
well-wishers, and sashed in lavender. 

Barbara also recalls Eunice 
making dresses out of feed sacks 
during WWII when the fabric mills 
were producing fabric for the 
military rather than civil consump- 
tion. She says Eunice and her neigh- 
bors “would trade around” in an 
effort to collect enough sacks with 
the same fabric in them so that they 


1903, Eunice with Dan, Ray, Bert, at their farm, 2 miles north of Paradise 
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i could sew dresses for their families. “It was a new dress.” No need to be concerned about the origins of the fabric 
in it. 

| Helen Dodson Burger also remembers Eunice. She says Eunice lived on a farm north of Paradise and other : 
than that only remembers her as ill and then dying, needing oil or wood for her stove which she was just arranging i 
to purchase. In fact, Eunice’s obituary mentions that she “had been in failing health for several years.” Eunice died 


| on January 10, 1958, and was buried in Mt. Hermon Cemetery, Paradise, Kansas. Her husband Bert then moved 
to a retirement home in Salina and died May 3, 1963. 


Recipes submitted by Eunice to the Baptist cookbook: 


Peanut cookies: | c. sugar, 2c. butter, 2 eggs, % c. milk, 1 c. chopped peanuts, % tsp. salt, 1 tsp. lemon extract, 
1c. flour. Cream butter and sugar. Add beaten eggs; mix. Sift flour. B.P. and salt to first mixture— ; then milk and 
| flavoring. Mix quite stiff and drop from tbsp. on well buttered tins, far enough to allow spreading. Bake in hot oven. 

Molasses gingerbread: 1 c. molasses, 2 c. sugar, /% tsp. salt, 14 tsp. ginger, 2 tsp. soda, 4 tbsp. melted butter, 2 


eggs, 1 c. boiling water, 3 c. flour. Mix ingredients all together, the soda sifted with flour and the eggs beaten and 
added last. Bake in a moderate oven and use shallow baking pans. 
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from the Paradise Farmer: 


May 10, 1920: “Mrs. B.M. Kirkpatrick left on the Wednesday train for a visit with her son at Manhattan, and a 
brother at Garnett, Kansas.” 
August 9, 1920: “Mr. and Mrs. B.M. Kirkpatrick and Mitchell and Ellen left Tuesday morning, August 3, for a 
motor trip to Delta, Colo., to visit Mr. Kirkpatrick’s brothers, O.A. and M.F. Kirkpatrick. They expect to be away 
several weeks, stopping at Colorado Springs enroute. Mr. and Mrs. Ray Kirkpatrick will stay with their brother and 
sisters during the absence of their parents.” 
September 6, 1920: “Mr. and Mrs. B.M. Kirkpatrick and children Mitchell and Ellen, returned Saturday evening, 
August 28 from their motor trip to Delta, Colo. They report a very enjoyable trip and tell some very entertaining 
stories. The little old Ford made the entire trip with only one puncture and no mud chains, except about four miles, 
which were encountered during the last day.” 
November 1, 1920: “B.M. Kirkpatrick’s are having some improvements made on their house. A bath is being 
installed. Mr. Gibson is doing the work.” 

“A telegram was received by Mr. and Mrs. B.M. Kirkpatrick announcing the birth ofa daughter at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Ray Kirkpatrick on Oct. 26 at their home in Manhattan, Ks.” 
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November 8, 1920: “The La- 
dies’ Aid of the Methodist 
Church met at the B.M. 
Kirkpatrick home last Thursday 
night.” 

November 22, 1920: Mr. and 
Mrs. B.M. Kirkpatrick were at 
Garnett, Ks., last week attending 
a family reunion of Mrs. 
Kirkpatrick’s brothers and sis- 
ters. There are ten children in 
this family, all living, the 
youngest being 37 years old. 
The parents are dead. The 
children had not met at one time 
in over 35 years. One of the 
brothers lives in Oakland, Cali- 
fornia; one at Portland, Oregon; 
another at K.C., Mo.; a sister in 
Iowa; and the rest in Kansas. 
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Kirkpatrick photograph: back row-- 
Ellen Koehler, Mitchell, | Mildred 
Zeigler, Violet Edwards. front row-- 


Ray, Bert, Eunice, Dan 
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The parents, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Daniel, and five of these children lived near Paradise 25 years ago. 
April 4, 1921: “The second contest of the season in the Willing Workers class of the M.E. Sunday School closed 
last Sunday, resulting in a victory for the Reds. On Friday evening the Blues entertained the Reds in avery delightful 
manner at the home of Mr. and Mrs. B.M. Kirkpatrick. Many games were played, but the Reds really felt stung at 
Proverbs. Daniel Kirkpatrick, as host, created much merriment for all the guests except Junior Miller. Ata late hour 
refreshments were served by Mrs. Kirkpatrick and Mrs. Fred McGuire, assisted by Gladys Nelson, Esther Boedeker, 
and Violet Kirkpatrick. Those who enjoyed the evening were:...Myrtle and Katie Houser...Zilpha Benfield, Jane and 
Christine Pooley... Violet and Mildred Kirkpatrick...Robert and Leland Brown...The Willing Workers class now has 
an enrollment of 27, and is very proud of the fact that it has been the “Banner Class” since the beginning of the year.” 
October 10, 1921: “A number of people in this community attended the Russell Fair this week. Some of the people 
who attended were F.L. Benfield and daughter, Zelpha...and B.M. Kirkpatrick and family.” 

“N.E. Saum is in this community threshing alfalfa seed this week. Those he threshed for were J.P. Mauck, Hugh 
Bell, Tom Hale, and B.M. Kirkpatrick.” 

“Mr. and Mrs. George Daniel and daughter, Marie, and son, Roy, from Republic County, are visiting Mr. 
Daniel’s sister, Mrs. B.M. Kirkpatrick.” 
September 17, 1923: “September 8" was Mrs. B.M. Kirkpatrick’s 51“ birthday and in honor of the occasion her 
children planned a surprise dinner for her at the Kirkpatrick home on Sunday, Sept. 9. To make the surprise complete 
Mr. Kirkpatrick took Mrs. Kirkpatrick to Fairport for a load of watermelons and when they returned to their home 
you may imagine her surprise when she saw the yard full of relatives and friends who brought with them an abundant 
dinner which was served cafeteria style. The afternoon was spent visiting, kodaking and watermelon feasting. There 
were 57 present including: Mr. and Mrs. B.M. Kirkpatrick and family, Mr. and Mrs. R.H. Harrell and son, Jess 
Sanders and family, Mr. and Mrs. W.L. Dunham and family, Mr. and Mrs. B. R. Kirkpatrick and family, Mr. and 
Mrs. Chas. Crawford and son, Mr. and Mrs. James Bealby and family, Mrs. F.A. McGuire, Mr. and Mrs. J.P. Mauck 
and family, Mr. and Mrs. I. Eden and family, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Robbins and son, Mr. and Mrs. C.V. Fink, Miss 
Maude Smith, Miss Hazel Dodson, Miss Nellie Richards, Clay Ham and Orville Perkins.” 
January 11, 1937: “A complete family gathering of the six children and their families spent Christmas day and 
weekend with their parents, Mr. and Mrs. B.M. Kirkpatrick of Paradise. A delightful turkey dinner was prepared 
and served by the mother, Mrs. Kirkpatrick, cafeteria style. In the afternoon, Harry E. Stull of Alton came over and 
took 2 different family groups of 
outdoor pictures. This is the first time 
in six years that Mr. and Mrs. 
Kirkpatrick have had the honor of 
having the entire family together. 
Those present were Mr. and Mrs. B.M. 
Kirkpatrick of Paradise; Mr. and Mrs. 
Ray Kirkpatrick and four children, 
Charles, Elsie Rahe, Mildred Marie, 
and Billy Mike of Wamego; Mr. and 
Mrs. Dan Kirkpatrick and two 
children, Janet and Micky of 
Solomon; Mr. and Mrs. W.B. Edwards 
and three children, Billy, Kenneth and 
Kathleen of Manhattan; Mr. and Mrs. 
Eddie Zeigler and son Glenn of 
Natoma; Mr. and Mrs. Mitchell 
Kirkpatrick and two children, Virginia 
Lee and LeRoy of Ogden; Mr. and 
Mrs. Harold Koehler and daughter, 
Barbara Ann of Dodge City. All the 
children departed for their homes 
Sunday afternoon, except for Mr. and 
Mrs. Dan Kirkpatrick who left Friday 
evening.” 


Bert and Eunice 
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32. ZILPHA E. MARK 


The following information and pictures were sent to me in January 2007, by 
Sandie Mark, a granddaughter of Zilpha Mark. As it came years after I had completed 
this book, of necessity, I am adding it here rather than altering the entire composition 
of the following pages. (Zilpha at right and below with son Mark in 19295) 


Tam the Granddaughter of Maurice and Zilpha Mark. I have recently taken on 
the project of our family history... Maurice Melvin Mark (8/18/1900-3/3/1 980). Included 
is some information you may be interested in learning about Grandpa and Grandma 
Mark. 

My earliest memory of Zilpha Mark (or most commonly called Grandma by me) 
was her being chased around the house by a cattle prod 
by my ever teasing father (Gene, her eldest son) who al- 
ways had a trick or two up his sleeve. Grandma was in the 
middle of cooking one of her famous Sunday dinners and 
Dad was amusing himself with the cattle prod on the por- 
table metal cabinet where Grandma kept all her miss 
matched plates and glasses similar to what we call Fiesta 
Ware today. I still remember running after dad and Grandma 
around the house to see what the results would be or who 
would win the battle of the cattle prod antic. Surely 
Grandma ame out the winner because she usually did. I 
could have only been but about 2 or 3 but that memory is 
still clear as day. I guess because it was all in fun because 
that was what the Mark house was always full of. 

Grandma was the type of woman who loved having 
her home full of family. If she knew one of her family was 
going to be there, she would immediately pick up the phone 
and call of of the other family members to see if they 
could come, too. The more the merrier must have been 
termed from her. And she would always somehow man- 
age to feed us all. No matter how many showed up or 
even if we all showed up at diferent times, not one of us 
left hungry. She never threw away leftovers. She always 
kept those under tight cover in her fridge in little bowls 
under what I would like to refer to as various sizes of 
shower caps. All her various leftover vegetables would 
turn into a fantastic vegetable casserole with a cracker crust or a small leftover serving of corn she would add a can 
of her home canned tomatoes and green beans and give it a fancy name. And if everyone showed up that she 
invited you would no doubt get both vegetable dishes on the table. She could make a pound of hamburger feed a 
hungry crowd of 10 or more by adding the stale end pieces of yesterdays bread she had made and the rest of the 
cracker crumbs left over from the vegetable casserole, an egg, a little catsup, some onion and maybe a little dried 
cheese that no one would touch with a ten foot pole and whatever bits and pieces of whatever she had leftover that 
she could find and make little hamburger patties and dust them with flour and fry them in leftover bacon grease from 
her scrap bacon grease tin she kept on top of the stove. There were always cans of soup in her cupboards for the 
little ones and I have seen her add three or four different cans of soup and some of her famous leftovers and make 
a very tasty soup to feed an army called her family. She just kept adding to the table as the family kept arriving. The 
food just kept coming out of nowhere and her imagination. And there was always dessert, too. She always kept her 
famous fruit filled strawberry jello with mixed fruit that could always be stretched by adding more mixed fruit or even 
a few fresh bananas if need be. And there was usually an angel cake around, too. Her recipes were never written 
down; they only came from her heart. She always knew how to make do with what she had and she did it well. Most 
of her family lived close and I think we all feared to move too far away or we would all go hungry! We knew we could 
always find a table full of hot food if we just knocked on Grandma’s door. 
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Other ways I remember her making do with what she had was the way she “recycled.” That was not a word 
back then but I think she was the famous inventor of yet another of today’s words. She never threw away much of 
anything. Especially any material, yarn, or buttons to name but a few. I can remember her mending holes in clothes 
until there was not much left but patches. Then she would turn, say a patch-filled shirt, into many different things. 
She would take off all the buttons and save those for another shirt that was missing a button or two, then rip off the 
arms and shred them into long thin strips of cloth that she would wind into a large ball that already contained more 
long thin strips of various colored strips about the same width that she would eventually turn into crochet throw 
rugs. What was left of the back and fronts of the shirt she would save the biggest pieces and save in boxes for either 
her quilting projects, future patches, or some small baby shirt or pants if the piece was big enough. (My youngest 
sister has a picture framed of a piece of a quilt that Grandma made from her 5 boys baby clothes. The quilt had 
become ruined after years of being stored away improperly and we salvaged a small section and had it framed.) She 
never ceased to amaze me. We would spend a week during the summer with her and Grandpa and when we came 
home, we each had at least 3 new summer outfits that she had fashioned out of old clothes or flour sacks. She would 
lay us on old news papers and draw around us to make patterns and just make her own clothes pattern from those 
drawings and amazingly they would fit! She always said I was hard to fit because I was so high waisted, but she 
always allowed for that and somehow what she made always fit! Most of 
what she sewed she did by hand. No zippers, just buttons from old 
shirts. I guess we never knew the difference. She always made us at least 
two dresses to start school in each year, too. A few times I recognized 
the material as some from a dress or two she wore. It didn’t matter. They 
were new dresses to me, and I loved them all the same. When it came to 
old sweaters, she would unravel an old one and magically, out would 
come a couple of winter hats, scarves, and matching mittens and maybe 
even a pair or two of slippers. She would dye her own yarn, so we would 
be the only kids in the school yard who would have red, blue or green 
snowballs so that she would make us feel oh so special. Grandma always 
had a way of doing that. 

As] got older I realized how special Grandma was. I never saw 
her with idle hands. When we would sit and talk she would be knitting, 
crocheting, quilting, or embroidering. She always had a way of making 
something out of the smallest scraps of yarn. She would make what she 
called silly quilts made out of leftover yarn from other projects. And pot 
holders didn’t take up much either so what was leftover after the silly 
quilts went for them. She 
hated to waste an inch of 
yarn. She made coasters out 
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This picture is of Zilpha and 
Lynn with the team of horses 
they used to work the fields. 
Yes, Zilpha used to work the 
team right alongside of 
Maurice. Lynn recalls having 
to sit in a cart filled with corn 
propped in the center and hav- 
ing to stay there while his par- 
ents worked the fields using 
this team of horses. This pic- 
ture came from his collection 
of pictures and I think it price- 
less. It shows what a hard 
worker Grandma was! 
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(above) Zilpha with sons 
Dale, Lynn, and Gene. (be- 
low) Zilpha and Lynn. 
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of plastic waffle type craft material and wove yarn in and out and called them mug rugs. They looked like little throw 
rugs with fringe on two ends. She did them in all the sports team colors but her favorite were blue and orange for the 
Denver Broncos. She sold them at craft fairs or church fund raisers along with slippers with bunny ears and 
stocking caps with matching scarves and mittens or gloves. Most of her stocking caps had silly pom-poms on them, 
some hanging from long tails, or some looked like ears or some were multi-colored, there again she was using up her 
yarn scraps. She even made small child-sized gloves for the little ones and made faces on each finger for finger 
puppets, she left out no one. She was always looking for new ideas. 

She left out no one at Christmas time. You always knew you were going to get something special from her 
that was hand made. But the fun in opening her packages was discovering what it was that she chose special for 
you. No noe ever got the same thing as the other person because she had so many ideas. Everyone may have 
gotten a stocking cap, gloves, or mittens, but they were all different in their own way, each one chosen for a special 
reason known only by Grandma. She knew each of us all in her own special way. I guess that is why we all miss her 


so much. She played such a big part in all of our lives. For those of the family who came after her, you missed 
knowing a very special woman. 


Maurice and Zilpha. Maurice Melvin Mark (born August 18, 1900, in DeSoto, Iowa, died March 2, 1980, ofa lengthy 
illness with cancer and heart troubles in Golden, Colorado. Married Zilpha Elizlynn Benfield (born February 3, 1907, 
in Paradise, Kansas. Died February 4, 1987, unexpectedly in Golden, Colorado. Zilpha’s mother (Madge Benfield) 
was living with them at the time of her death. Maurice and Zilpha were married November 24, 1925. From this union 
came five boys. Maurice worked for the Union Pacific Railroad at the time of their marriage. Began farming shortly 
after that. Moved to Iowa from Kansas in March 1933. Farmed until 1942 when he wetn to work for the Rock Island 
railroad as a depot agent during WWII. Continued as depot agent until retirement on July 1, 1972. 

Children: 

1. A boy who was stillborn in 1926 and died shortly after birth and is buried in Paradise, Kansas. 

2. Gene Ellis (my father) born October 10, 1928. He married Betty Lou Barrus and had three daughters. Lived in lowa 
and farmed and did some trucking until about 1966 when he moved his family to Colorado because of his wife’s 
health. She had developed an allergy to farm molds and needed to be moved to a dryer climate and he always 
wanted to be a trucker. Colorado held his dream profession. He was killed in a gasoline transport accident 
September 5, 1970. The truck he was driving exploded over a mountain road. Unexplained accident but a large 
boulder was somehow involved. Buried Imperial Cemetery in Pueblo, Co. (I was 17 years old when he passed away.) 
He died doing what he loved. 

3. Roderick Dale born Auguast 
18, 1930, on his dad’s 30th birth- 
day. He married JoAnn Mower 
January 26, 1951. They had three 
children, two boys and one girl. 
They divorced October 1967. 
Dale remarried to Norma Virginia 
Weiss Maker on May 22, 1971. 
She had four children. Dale and 
Virginia loved spending time vis- 
iting friends and family. (Dale 
passed away from a heart attack 
after having heart bypass sur- 
gery a few years prior.) Dale was 
also a truck driver and was who 
inspired Gene to move to Colo- 
rado. Dale loved the Rocky 
Mountains and the lakes. He and 
his family owned a motor boat 


Zilpha and Maurice with their 
four sons. Lynn, Dale, and Gene 
in back. Mike in front. 
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and a camper and inspired others to follow his lead, and so wereborn the Mark weekend camper/boater/skiers. 
What fun times we had...sunburns and all. 

4. Lynn Arthur born March 8, 1933. He was named after his grandfathers. Lynn was the first of the Marks to move 
to Colorado. Once in Colorado he married Marilynn Songer June 21, 1953 and had three daughters. They divorced 
in 1967. In 1968 Lynn married Mabel Reid. Lynn and Mabel worked many yearsat Coors. They lived most of their 
Colorado years in golden, then they retired to a lovely area known as Colorado City wherethey bought two lots and 
built their retirement home. Lynn and Mabel spent many hours on the road in their second home away from home 
during the early years of their retirement, enjoying the sights of the country and visiting far away friends and family 
until Mabel was diagnosed with dementia and had to be placed in a nursing home where she is today. 

5. Michael Maurice, born November 3, 1947, and presently living in Jowa. Mike owns his own business called Mike 
Can Do It. It it needs done, Mike can do it. Mike got hurt pretty severely due to a bad fall about 3 years ago and has 
taken a major set back but continues to keep up with the business as well as he can. Mike and his wife Janet also 
do a major part of the local newspaper business for their area. They have two grown daughters and numerous 
grandchildren that I know they are very proud of. Janet keeps us updated with her yearly Christmas newsletter that 
we look forward to every year. 


Pictures above: 
1. top, left, Zilpha and Maurice as newlyweds. 
2. top, right, The entire Mark family: (back) Maurice. (middle) JoAnn Mark (Dale’s wife), Zilpha, Betty (Gene’s wife), and 


Marilynn (Lynn’s wife). (front) Dale with oldest son Robert, Mike, Gene holding Sandie and Chris, Lynn with his oldest 
daughter Mary Lynn. 


3. bottom, left, Zilpha and Maurice at their home in Winterset, Iowa. 
4. bottom, right, Maurice and Zilpha, 1968. 
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32. ZILPHA E. MARK: (ORIGINAL PAGE) 


Zilpha, the daughter of Fred and Margaret (Hancock ) Benfield, was born February 
3, 1907, in Russell County, Kansas. Both her mother and her grandmother also made 
blocks for this quilt. 

Around Christmas of 1925 Zilpha married Maurice Mark who ran the train depot. 
When he was laid off, they moved to a farm near Winterset, Iowa, where they were still 
living in 1939. Zilpha and Maurice had five sons: Gene, Dale, Lynn, Mark (who was 
born and died on November 13, 1926), and Mike Mark, who is still alive at this time. 

Zilpha died silently at some time after 1970. She was sitting with her mother who 
was living with her at the time, waiting for a friend, and just passed away. Her cousin 
Denzell Zimmerman remembers Zilpha’s kindness to her and other family members. 


from the Paradise Farmer: 

April 4, 1921: “The second contest of the season in the Willing Workers class of the M.E. Sunday School closed 
last Sunday, resulting in a victory for the Reds. On Friday evening the Blues entertained the Reds in a very 
delightful manner at the home of Mr. and Mrs. B.M. Kirkpatrick. Many games were played, but the Reds really felt 
stung at Proverbs. Daniel Kirkpatrick, as host, created much merriment for all the guests except Junior Miller. Ata 
late hour refreshments were served by Mrs. Kirkpatrick and Mrs. Fred McGuire, assisted by Gladys Nelson, Esther 
Boedeker, and Violet Kirkpatrick. Those who enjoyed the evening were:...Myrtle and Katie Houser...Zilpha 
Benfield, Jane and Christine Pooley...Violet and Mildred Kirkpatrick...Robert and Leland Brown...The Willing 
Workers class now has an enrollment of 27, and is very proud of the fact that it has been the “Banner Class” since 
the beginning of the year.” 


August 6, 1923: Zilpha Benfield and her two cousins, Blanche and Margaret Wolf, visited with Mrs. Benfield and 
the Anderson girls Friday afternoon.” 

September 17, 1923: “The Paradise rural high school is beginning nicely this year with an enrollment of thirty-two 
students. Following are the students enrolled: Senior Class: Zilpha Benfield, Mary Booth, Leland Brown, Katie 
Houser, Evelyn Kvasnicka, Ivy Martin, Faye Stielow.” 

September 21, 1925: “Maurice Mark of Kanopolis spent the weekend at the F.L. Benfield home.” 

November 2, 1925: “A Hallowe’en party was given at Fred Benfield’s home Friday night, October 23. Misses 
Lydia Bartlett and Zilpha Benfield were the originators. Those who were invited numbered nearly sixty. Guests 
were asked to come masked. About twenty came masked, of which Mrs. Angel won the lime-and-ring. Those who 
came were compelled to stand in line and enter, one at a time, into a dark room where they were requested to turn 
around three times and sit down. During this time a ghost was pulling at the person in the room and making queer 
noises. Then a light was turned on, and we were allowed to look at our dead grandmother. After playing all the 
games that anybody knew about, bow ties were passed to the boys, and aprons were passed to the girls. The boys 
who had a tie corresponding to the color of the girls’ apron ate pumpkin pie and sandwiches and drank cocoa with 
her. A good time was reported by all.” 

May 24, 1926: “Maurice Mark and wife took supper Sunday evening with W.W. Benfield and wife. They brought 
some ice and made ice cream.” 

“Last Wednesday was Mrs. Fred Benfield’s birthday and some of her friends decided to surprise her, so they 
took their suppers and went in on her. They sure had a good supper and two freezers of ice cream and plenty of angel 
food cake to go with it. Those present were Mrs. Hancock and son George, Mrs. Lou Sullivan, Mr. and Mrs. A.O. 
Reitzel and son, Mr. and Mrs. Charley Day and children, E.E. Anderson and family, Mr. and Mrs. Mark, Mr. and 
Mrs. W.W. Benfield, and F.L. Benfield and family.” 

August 9, 1926: “Rev. and Mrs. Alva Reitzel of Hiawatha, Kansas visited at the W.W. Benfield home Sunday 
afternoon and Tuesday, taking dinner at Fred Benfield’s and supper at Mark’s on Monday.” 

“The Marks are doing Grandpa Benfield’s chores while he and Grandma are visiting relatives and old friends at 
Waterville, Kans. They left Wednesday morning and expect to be gone indefinitely.” 

“The Human Interest Club had a record in attendance when they met at the Mark home Friday afternoon. Light 
refreshments were served and all reported having had a good time. Those present were as follows: Misses Emma 
Howe, Rheta Pickett, Esther Bourn, Christine Pooley, Esther Boedeker, Mary Booth, Rosa Howe, Janie Pooley, 
Vesta Boedeker and Mrs. Edwards. We are sorry that Mrs. Angel was unable to come— the first time since the club 
was organized, a year ago Friday.” . 
September 26, 1927: “Some of the neighbors in this community had quite a surprise on the Fred Benfield family last 
Friday night. Mr. Gibson and Maurice Mark brought a freezer of ice cream and with their wives came in and found 
the Benfields had retired for the night, but of course they were willing to get up. They wanted more to join the party 
so they went down to W.W. Benfields’ and found the Mrs. in bed. From there they went to Mr. Hutchison’s; 
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they also had retired but they all got up and went up to Fred’s to eat the cream which was sure good and worth going 
after.” 

October 22, 1928: “Mrs. M.A. Mark returned to her home at DeSota, Iowa Monday after a visit here with Mr. and 
Mrs. M.M. Mark and her new grandson, Gene Ellis Mark.” 

August 29, 1932: “A large group of friends met in the high school building last Wednesday night for a farewell party 
for Mr. and Mrs. Robert E. Anderson and Katharine Ann who are leaving soon for Emporia where Mr. Anderson has 
a fellowship in the graduate division of the Teachers College. A program was given which included songs by a group 
of girls, duets by Mrs. Floyd Houser and Miss Hazel Dodson, a reading by Billy Snapp, a musical reading by Eileen 
Brown with accompaniment by Kathryn Harrell, Alice and Helen Dodson. Late in the evening punch and cake were 
served with Mis Eva Weller in charge of the punch bowl. Those present were: Margaret Benfield...Mrs. Maurice 
Mark...Mrs. Fannie Shores...Hazel Dodson...Esther Dwinelle...Lydia Houser...W.W. Martin...R.A. Pickett, F.L. 
Benfield, W.L. Dodson, Geo. Hancock...Mrs. S.T. Brown...Mrs. Geo. Hancock..Nora Addington, Mrs. Jas. Pooley, 
Mrs. W.W. Martin... Mrs. Penn Hockett, Mrs. Henry Post...John Angel...Mrs. F.D. Angel...” 


33. TINA ELLEN (LYNCH) MARLOW: (pictured with her daughter Marie and grandchildren Buddy and Johnny) 

“Tinnie” was born at Olney, Illinois, on February 1, 1874, the daughter of Margaret and Colonel John Lynch, 
who was of Irish descent. She grew up in Illinois and trained in the medical field, and her brother John trained in law. 
John, who was born in 1865, passed the Bar Exam in 1887 and served as City Attorney of Olney, Illinois; Special 
Assistant United States Attorney General in Washington in 1926 and 1927; and Richland County, Kansas, State 
Attorney for the 1928-1932 term. Tinnie also had a brother Frank who was probably less illustrious. The 1900 Olney 
census shows a 17 year old cousin, George, living with the family, as well. 

On October 1, 1902, at the advanced age of 28, Tinnie married Joseph Henle Marlow, son of Green Marlow, in 
Olney. Joseph Marlow was a native Georgian 
who at first worked as a miner in Georgia, then 
moved to Illinois where he farmed, then moved 
north of Paradise where he and Tinnie farmed 
for 17 years. They finally moved into Paradise 
where they lived across the railroad tracks, in 
the second house south of the tracks. Joseph 
ran a produce station and purchased cream for 
a creamery— ajob Tinnie later took on herself. 

Tinnie and Joseph had two sons, John 
and Joseph Charles, and one daughter, 
Margaret (Burton). Her son Joseph Charles 
married Katie P. Houser, daughter of Watson 
T. and quilter Myrtle Houser. 

I believe it was Louise Helscher who 
recalled a misunderstanding that occurred 
when she was Tinnie’s neighbor. It seems that 
Louise and her husband were fixing up their 
house when her husband Bryan accidentally 
broke a window as Tinnie watched--and 
misinterpeted. Soon after, when Louise went 
to school, she noticed that her students were 
looking at her very strangely. It seems Tinnie 
had told people Bryan had broken the window 
by throwing Louise through it. 

Tinnie’s granddaughter, Jean Marlow 
Parker, doesn’t remember much other than that 
about Tinnie except seeing her sitting in her 
rocker wrapping torn rags into balls for rugs. 
Jean also recalls that Tinnie liked cats and 
reading. Tinnie had other interests, as well. 
She was an active member of the Ancient 
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Order of United Workmen and the Rebecca Lodge, which honored her for 58 years of service. She was appointed 
postmaster on March 27, 1929, in Paradise and also ran a cream station “for quite a few years,” according to Edith 
Dwinelle. 

Apparently, Joseph Marlow had not been living with Tinnie for some time prior to his death on November 20, 
1934. His obituary, which says he was killed in a car accident, also says that because he had severe asthma and hay 
fever, he had moved to Ventura, California. His body was brought back to Paradise and buried in Mt. Hermon 
Cemetery. Tinnie continued her work at the creamery until 1936 and then gave it up due to her ill health. At some 
time after June of 1938, she moved to Caney, Kansas, to be with her daughter. She died at Independence, Kansas, 
on the evening of July 17, 1954, leaving her children, 9 grandchildren and 3 great grandchildren. 


from the Paradise Farmer: 


October 9, 1922: “Joe Marlow opened the Harding Cream Station last week and is now a cream buyer at Paradise. 
Bring in your cream.” 

January 22, 1923: “Mrs. J.H. Marlow assisted by Mrs. H.C. Boedeker entertained her Sunday school class at her 
home Sunday with a dinner. Those of the class who partook of the feast were Miss Evelyn Kvasnicka, Miss Edna 
Brown, Miss Esther Boedeker, Miss Ivy Martin, Miss Pearle Henry, Miss Vesta Boedeker, Miss Lydia Bartlett, Miss 
Hazel Dodson, Mr. Theiss, Sam Bell, Lester Chaney and brother, Glenn Whitman, Jim Dwinelle, and Floyd 
Houser.” 

“J.H. Marlow fixed up his cream shanty, partitioned it, and oiled the floors until it shines like a spring peacock.” 
April 23, 1923: “Mrs. Marlow got one hundred and fifty eggs of Mrs. Benfield Thursday evening to put in her 
incubator.” 

June 25, 1923: “Mr. Marlow has gone back to Paradise to buy cream again. His health is so bad he can’t do much 
on the farm. The boys are doing the farming.” 
August 27, 1923: “Joe Marlow’s are fitting their silo this week. W.W. Benfield is cutting the corn with his cutter. 
It is a pit silo.” 
December 29, 1924: “John and Joe Marlow spent Wednesday evening at Benfield’s. They came over to help drench 
the sick horse but when they got there the horse was dead, so they spent the evening visiting.” 
“Mr. Marlow’s entertained with Tom Helscher and 

OF6 06663 56066864464066 66008 hie eet. Mr. and Mrs. Wilcox as guests for Christmas 

* inner. 
November 2, 1925: “Joe Marlow bought a new ax last week. 
He said his wife had to have one at home so he could cut 
wood when he came home on a visit.” 
December 21, 1931: “Mrs. Tinnie Marlow expected to 
leave yesterday (Sunday) for Beaver, Kansas where her son 
John will meet her and take her on to Stafford, Kansas for a 
holiday visit at the home of her daughter, Mrs. Margaret 
Burton. She tells us she has been on the job at her produce 
house in Paradise for two years, without a day off, and 
believes she has a little vacation time due. She may be gone 
two or three weeks, she has not decided as to the length ofher 
stay.” 
January 18, 1932: “Mrs. Tinnie Marlow returned Saturday 
after spending several weeks with her son John and family at 
Beaver and her daughter Mrs. Burton at Stafford. Mr. and 
Mrs. John Marlow bought her home.” 
August 22, 1932: “Mrs. Tinnie Marlow spent Sunday with 
the James Bealby family. They also attended camp meeting 
at [XL in the afternoon.” 
July 24, 1933: “Mrs. Tinnie Marlow asks the Farmer to 
correct an item appearing in this paper a short time ago. She 
left Paradise July 5 for a visit with her daughter Margaret in 
the oil field and also with her son John at Beaver, Kansas. At 
the time her health was poor and the length of time she 
expected to be away was rather indefinite, but she rapidly 
regained her health , and returned to Paradise and reopened 
$66 664 646466686 FH OH FS ETEEe her cream station July 17. She expects to continue buying 
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cream as usual and invites all her old patrons to visit 
her again at the old location.” 

July 2, 1934: “Mrs. Tinnie E. Marlow is again buying 
cream for the Harding Cream Company at her old 
location in Paradise and solicits a share of your cream 
business.” 

November 26, 1934: “Joseph Henle Marlow, son of 
Green A. and Sarah A. Marlow, was born in Acworth, 
Georgia, April 18, 1862, and departed this life 
November 20, 1934 at the age of 72 years, 7 months, 
and 2 days. His death was caused by an automobile 
accident. His early years were spent in his native state 
where he worked in the gold mines at Dahlonega. Mr. 
Marlow after a few years at mining joined his parents 
and other members of the family who moved to 
Central, Ill., where they took up the occupation of 
farming. He being an industrious and energetic man 
made a success in this line of occupation. He later 
purchased a farm in southern Illinois where he resided 
for several years. Again Mr. Marlow moved. This 
time to Olne, IIl., where he resided for eight years. On 
October 1, 1902, Mr. Marlow was united in marriage 
to Miss Jennie Lynch of Olne, Ill. To this union 3 
children were born which are as follows: John R. 
Marlow, Hoisington, Kansas; Joseph C. Paradise, 
Kansas; and Mrs. Margaret Frances Burton of El 
Dorado, Kansas. In the year of 1910 Mr. Marlow and 
his family moved to Osborne county, Kansas, settling 
on a farm about 5 miles north of Paradise, where he 
continued to farm in Osborne and Russell counties for 
about 17 years, after which he moved to Paradise 
where he operated a produce station for several years. 
Mr. Marlow being a sufferer of asthma and hay fever 
decided to move to California where he resided until 
the time of his death. Mr. Marlow was a man of good 
character and was regarded very highly by his 
neighbors and friends. He was devoted to his family, 
an honest good-hearted man, true to his many friends. 
He leaves to mourn his departure his three children, 
above named, six grandchildren, two sisters in I]linois 
and a brother, Roland J. Marlow of Denver, Colorado. 
Funeral services were held Monday, Nov. 26, 1934, at 
2 p.m. at the Methodist Church in Paradise, Kansas, 
conducted by Rev. Homer H. Todd of Natoma, 
Kansas. Interment was made in the Mt. Herman 
cemetery west of Paradise.” 

May 19, 1936: “Morris Belsner of Natoma has been 
installed as operator for the Lange Cream Station 
which was operated by Mrs. Marlow for 8 years, but on 
account of her health had to give up the work. Mr. 
Belsner expects to handle poultry, eggs and feed along 
with cream.” 

September 21, 1936: “The Paradise Rebekah Lodge 
No. 524 held their regular meeting Sept. 9" in J.T. 
Harrell’s hall. Those attending were Mesdames Katie 
Harrell, Tinnie Marlow, Jennie Henry, Edna Hancock, 
Margaret Benfield, Bertie Day, Pansy Houser, and 
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Miss Nora Addington. Plans were made for the serving of dinner and supper at the November election, watch for 
further notices. The next meeting will be September 23". Come out and help make a better lodge in the coming 
months. Pansy Houser.” 

February 7, 1938: “Mrs. Tinnie Marlow spent a very enjoyable evening last Tuesday when her children and 
grandchildren came to spend the evening with her. The occasion was her 64" birthday and the affair was a complete 
surprise. Those present were Mr. and Mrs. C.R. Burton, Robert, Patty Joe, Margaret, Beatrice and Helen Ann 
Burton, Mr. and Mrs. Joe Marlow and Joan Ann of Plainville and Mr. and Mrs. John Marlow and sons, John, jr., and 
Buddy of Victoria.” 

July 3, 1939: “N.W. Wilcox completed 30 years of service carrying the mail from the Paradise office June 30. Mr. 
Meeks was the first postmaster under whom he served. He has worked under nine postmasters, Mr. Meeks, Claude 
Zimmerman, Charley Helscher, Penn Hockett, Delia Little, Mrs. Marlow, Lydia Houser, Thelma Martin, and Mrs. 


C.E. Harrell. His route at first was only 27% miles in length and traveled only 3 times a week. It served 50 patrons. 
The present route is 83 miles long and serves 76 patrons.” 


34. CLARA ESTHER (BEERS) MARTIN: (pictured on 
following pages with her family and her husband) 

Clara was born in April 7, 1874, in Glasco, Kansas. Her 
parents, George Washington Beers and his wife, Esther Ann 
Johnson, were born in Ontario and Allegheny Counties, New 
York, respectively. George was a soldier in the Civil War, 
serving for four months before receiving a disability discharge 
from Co. D of the 113" Illinois Infantry Regiment. His great 
granddaughter Sheila Martin Chambers has the buttons from his 
uniform. His daughter Clara kept them strung together in her 
button box, and later Clara’s daughter-in-law, Thelma Martin, 
kept them in her own button box. The threads they were strung 
on perhaps 100 years ago have become a “mass of tangled 
thread by now,” but the buttons are intact. 

George was a stone mason for most of his life. He built 
his own stone house and Oaks House, one of the first hotels in 
Glasco. Towards the end of his life he became a Dunkard 
minister. He and Esther had eleven children— Anna Laura 
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(Doty), John Waterford, Charles Edward, Mary Alice (Cook), William Thompson, Clara Esther (Martin), twins 
Joseph Hayes and Junius Wheeler, Harriet Elizabeth (Doty), and George Ernest— the first three born in Illinois and 
the rest born in Kansas. The 1900 Cloud County census lists a son Elmo, age 5, born thirteen years after Ernest and 
says that one of Clara’s siblings had died. As several of her brothers and sisters were not listed, I do not know which 
was dead. 

Clara’s parents were living in Solomon, Cloud County, Kansas, as early as 1880. I would imagine that is where 
she first attended school. She finished just the eighth grade. Even before she left home, Clara was working as a 
“servant,” according to the 1900 census. At one point Clara went to work for a banker named George Billings who 
lived in Delphos, Kansas. His wife Grace Bedall was the little girl who wrote to Abraham Lincoln in 1860 suggesting 
he grow a beard to hide the thinness of his face. When Lincoln left Springfield, Illinois, February 11, 1861, bound 
for the White House, he was fully bearded. On February 16" when his train stopped in Westfield, New York, 
Lincoln went out on the train platform to appear before a crowd that had gathered there and called for Grace, who 
was in the crowd with her sisters Helen and Alice. Lincoln kissed her and told her that he had taken her advice. 
Bronze statues of Lincoln and Grace stand in Westfield as a memorial to that moment today. Grace and her husband 
George must have been fond of Clara, as they gave her a set of white, gold-rimmed dishes as a wedding present. 
Their granddaughter Sheila has a covered tureen and a large platter from that set of dishes. 

Clara married Wylie Willard Martin, the son of Tyrus and Fannie (Bickford) Martin, in Glasco, Kansas, on 
March 22, 1905. In 1909 the couple moved to Paradise, Kansas. Wylie was to work there as a foreman in building 
the railroad that was coming to Paradise. Sheila was told that many of the men building the railroad were Chinese 
and that it was felt that Wylie could manage them well. Clara and Wylie chose to move to Paradise because he did 
not want to be away from Clara and their children, Ivy Grace (Herman) and Harry Tyrus. 

Wylie was a real go-getter. He worked as a carpenter, then operated an automobile service station and Ford 
agency which he built himself in Paradise with the help of his son, then returned to carpentry. His granddaughter 
Sheila says he and his son Harry “could do anything.” I’m inclined to believe that. Wylie is recorded in the Paradise 
Farmer as doing most any job from setting up windmills to making cement forms to masonry, and Sheila says that 
during the Depression he was involved with the WPA building of the Paradise water tower that stands on a corner 
of his land. He also served in the Kansas State Guard 1917-1919, and was mayor of Paradise for a number of years. 
He was also a milker of cows. Sheila remembers the one-legged stool that he would “pivot all around on” in order 
to accomplish his task. 

Clara and Wylie spent the Dust Bowl years in the Paradise community. Their daughter-in-law Thelma told 
Sheila that when Clara and Wylie went to bed at night during that time, that they would place a sweeper next to it 
so that they could clear a path through the dust when they got up. They also slept with wet towels covering their 
faces and covered their furniture with sheets. Nothing would keep out the fine dust. 

Wylie and Clara lived in a two-story home with a front porch. Sheila remembers the cream separator “just 
shining” on the porch. Downstairs were the kitchen and bedroom and two other rooms; upstairs was an attic finished 
to serve as two more bedrooms. Trumpet flowers grew up one end of the front porch and must have loomed large 
in their granddaughter Sheila’s memory, because years later, when she was learning to hook rugs in order to repair 
one that Clara had made, she told her teacher the rug had to have trumpet flowers on it. 

Sheila knows that Clara’s pride and joy was her quilts. She remembers her mother Thelma saying that Clara’s 
fine hand quilting could not be matched. Asa matter of fact, one of Thelma’s neighbors had a booth at the fair and 
always asked Thelma to borrow 
Clara’s quilts with which to 
decorate that booth and won 
blue ribbons for her trouble, due 
to the beauty of those quilts. 
Sheila’s brother Gary says he 
“remembers Grandma always 
had her big quilting frame up in 
the front room,” so perhaps 
quilting was a near daily event 
for Clara. 

Clara made a number of her 
grandchildren a quilt. She 
completed the top of a quilt for 
Sheila but was unable to 
complete the quilting itself. So 
Thelma asked Myrtle Houser, 
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another woman who made a block for this quilt, to do that. It 
was an exceptionally beautiful sunflower quilt which had 
blocks containing appliqued yellow sunflowers alternating 
with solid blocks that were blue in color. Sunflowers may have 
been a popular pattern in Kansas, as it is the state flower. 

Apparently, Clara was adventurous in her choice of 
quilt patterns and was just as likely to buy fabric especially for 
a quilt as she was to use scraps in a quilt. Sheila describes a 
quilt that Clara made for Sheila’s brother Gary as having a 
birdhouse in the center and different types of birds appliqued 
onto the rest of the quilt which appeared to be flying toward the 
birdhouse. She also made a red, white, and blue quilt bordered 
with prairie points and others which featured traditional 
patterns such as the wedding ring or alternated solid blocks with 
blocks which contained embroidered baskets of flowers. When 
her granddaughter Sheila started learning to do needlework, 
her mother allowed her to use Clara’s thimble, which Sheila was 
eventually allowed to keep. She says if that thimble could talk, 
it would no doubt tell us all about the ladies of Paradise, their 
quilts, their families, and their hardships. 

In addition to quilting and embroidering, Clara also 
enjoyed crocheting and was accomplished enough to crochet 
the dress she was buried in. She 
hooked rugs as well, even room-sized 
ones. Clara was a member of the 
Rebekah Lodge in Paradise and also 
of the N.B.B.O. She was also a 
sharpshooter who would go on the 
periodic jackrabbit kills with the 
men— hordes of jackrabbits had 
descended on Kansas when a lack of 
food led them to seek it on the farms. 
Clearly, Clara was an energetic and 
talented woman. 

Helen Burger remembers working 
for Clara during her illness, helping to 
clean her house. She says there wasn’t 
much foolishness to Clara, that she 
expected a day’s work for a day’s 
wage. She described Clara as 
“staunch.” Sheila, who was just 9 
when her Grandmother Clara died, 
remembers her only in a hospital bed 
or sitting by the window in the dining 
room, looking down the hill into 
Paradise. 

She recalls visiting Clara when Clara 
was ill. Margaret Stearns took care of 
Clara during the day at that time. She 
would make wonderful ice cream in 
ice cube trays with fresh cream. 


(Back row: Harry Martin, Ed Herman holding 
Carl Herman, Wylie, Clara, Donald Herman. 
Middle row: Thelma Martin, Ivy Grace, Martin 
Herman, Peggy Herman. Front row: Gary 


Martin, Maxine Herman, Sheila Martin.) 
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Clara’s hospital bed was set up in the dining room. On the table was all sorts of things such as vinegar and salt 
and pepper— and a sugar bowl full of teaspoons. Eight-year-old Sheila was attracted to a very ornate silver spoon 
in the bowl and reached for it. Margaret Stearns said, “Oh, no, that’s Grandma’s spoon,” and added that it was the 
only spoon Clara would eat with. As Sheilaand her parents were leaving, Clara said, “Wylie, get my spoon and give 
it to her.” Sheila was afraid if she accepted the spoon, that her grandmother would stop eating, but Wylie reassured 
her that it would be fine. She treasures that spoon today. 

Clara died September 10, 1947, in Paradise, Kansas, one of those 
elderly ladies who dies after breaking her hip. She had spent time in the 
Russell hospital following her fall but had been able to return home prior to 
her death and died there of a cerebral hemorrhage. Interestingly enough, 
her funeral was held in the Paradise H.S. auditorium rather than a church, 
although she had become a Baptist when she 
moved to Paradise and attended the Methodist 
church as well. 

She is buried in Mt. Hermon cemetery just 
to the right of the entrance to it. Wylie 
apparently bought some of the first lots. Her 
grave and Wylie’s and the others who died at 
that time in Paradise had their graves dug by 
friends and neighbors as a mark of respect. His 
granddaughter Sheila says her father Harry 
never got over the idea of having to pay 
someone to dig a grave. In the Paradise 
community where Harry grew up, friends did for 
friends. 

After Clara died, Wylie began living in 
Florida during the winter. His son Harry had 
moved there because of his severe arthritis 
which was worsened by the cold Kansas winters. 
In 1954 Wylie married Fannie Shores, the 
widow of his friend Bert, and was married to her 
for 19 years until he died, too. 

Pictures of Clara’s quilts and her father’s 
Civil War buttons can be found on the last color 
page of this book. 


A recipe Clara submitted to the Baptist 
Cookbook in 1915: 

Chocolate pudding: Let come to a boil 1 pt. 
sweet milk and % c. sugar, 2 tbsp. of grated 
chocolate, 1 tbsp. corn starch, add lc. walnut 
kernels; serve with whipped cream. Wylie with Clara in the knitted dress she was buried in. 


From the Paradise Farmer: 

May 10, 1920: “Wiley Martin, who started clerking at the Harrell Hardware Store in March, is kept busy in his new 
position.” 

December 13, 1920: A resolution of respect was published by the Paradise Rebekah Lodge (Odd Fellows) for 
member Nellie Robbins and signed by Clara E. Martin. 

September 11, 1922: “W.W Martin and family went down to Hunter, Kansas last Sunday where they met two of 
Mrs. Martin’s brothers and a Mr. Porter of Glasco and their families and they spent the day in an old-fashioned 
picnic and the day will always be remembered.” 

September 3, 1923: “W.W. Martin and family were visiting friends in Nebraska the past week. They visited Grand 
Island, Hastings and other towns while gone, returning home last Friday.” 

August 11, 1924: “W.W. Martin and family left Paradise last Sunday for an outing in Colorado, taking in Denver 
and other noted places. There were two carloads of their relatives and friends from Delphos and other parties went 
with them on their trip.” 
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a cae 29, 1924: “Bert Shores and Wiley Martin celebrated their Christmas sawing ice on the ice pond for Art 
| uhr.” 

March 23, 1925: “W.W. Martin and wife and J.A. Meek and wife and Della Miller were over to the oil field last 
Sunday and visited about an hour and a half. It is becoming to be a lively place there. There were hundreds of 
spectators there to help. Several derricks are underway. There are already in the field twenty-four derricks 
standing.” 

September 6, 1926: “W.W. Martin, who owns the farm on the hillside near the jumping off place, is a wide awake 
and energetic man. He has no bad faults that he can get away from. He is acarpenter, stone and mud mason and brick 
layer, and a lover of good coffee, bread and butter and such things that keep us healthy. Mr. Martin has anice family, 
/ consisting of his wife, a boy and a girl, all industrious. The daughter is a school ma’am and the boy is an around 
rustler and gives the cigarette smoking and chewing tobacco to those who are inclined to smoke or chew. He pays 
for his clothing and can rattle the dollars in his pocket, while others can only rattle pennies. Wisdom is what maketh 
aman and idleness is mischief.” 


June 27, 1927: “W.W. Martin and wife returned from their Nebraska visit by way of Delphos and got home Sunday 
evening the 19th.” 

February 25, 1929: “A very pleasant afternoon was spent with Mrs. Josephine Kvasnicka last Friday afternoon, 
Feb. 22, this being George Washington’s birthday, and Mrs. Kvasnicka invited the N.B.B.O. Club and some of her 
friends to a Colonial tea. The afternoon was spent in tying comforts and also at this time a program was given and 
the ladies formed a circle and sang “America” for the opening song, then poems were given as their names were 
called in order to a roll call. They closed the program by singing, “The Red, White and Blue” and then came a 
surprise for the ladies and Mrs. Kvasnicka had their pictures taken. A dainty three course luncheon was served. The 
ladies left for their homes saying they had a very nice and jolly afternoon. The next meeting will be with Mrs. 
Mildred Harrell the 6" of March. The ladies present were: Mrs. Fannie Shores, Mrs. Maude Dwinelle, Mrs. Katie 
Harrell, Mrs. Anna Harrell, Mrs. Mildred Harrell, Mrs. Sarah Post, Mrs. D.O. Miller, Mrs. Ethel Hutchison, Mrs. 
Anna Hockett, Mrs. Audrey Winn, Mrs. Minnie Strecker, Mrs. Mary Anderson, Mrs. Clara Martin, Mrs. Anna 
Webster.” 

January 11, 1931: “A group of friends pleasantly surprised Mrs. W.W. Martin Friday when each took a covered : 
dish and went in for dinner. The afternoon was spent quilting. Those present were: Mrs. J.T. Harrell, Mrs. H.T. Li 
Martin, Mrs. O.W. Culp, Mrs. J.A. Meek, Mrs. H.L. Little, Mrs. Watt Houser. Mrs. R.H. Harrell came in the if 
afternoon.” i] 
February 8, 1932: “Mrs. W.W. Martin is quite ill with a sore throat and cold.” Hi 

“Harold King is staying at W.W. Martin’s and attending school.” lt 

Mrs. Fannie Shores was hostess to the N.B.B.O. Club at the home of Mrs. W.T. Houser Wednesday. They | ih 

finished embroidering a quilt for the hostess. Those present were: Mrs. Harry Martin, Mrs. W.W. Martin, Mrs. iH! 
Kvasnicka, Mrs. Carl Webster, Mrs. W.T. Houser, Miss Katie Houser.” i 
March 14, 1932: “Mr. and Mrs. W.W. Benfield went to Glasco Saturday to attend the funeral of Mrs. Martin’s Be 
brother.” B 
March 28, 1932: “A group of neighbors planned and successfully carried out a surprise quilting party for Grandma 
Meek Tuesday. They quilted a quilt which Grandma Meek who is 84 had pieced recently. Each lady brought a 
covered dish for the dinner. Those present were: Mrs. W.T. Houser, Mrs. W.W. Martin, Mrs. M.F. Fritts, Mrs. W.D. 
Houser, Mrs. E.K. Chesney, Mrs. Ed Bell, Mrs. Bert Shores, Mrs. R.H. Harrell, Mrs. E.L. Dwinelle, Mrs. O.W. 
Culp, Mrs. J.T. Harrell, Mrs. H.T. Martin, Miss Katie Houser, Miss Gilmour, Miss Thackery, and Lillian Jarvis.” 
August 8, 1932: “W.W. Martin is shingling Mrs. Henry’s house for her.” 
August 22, 1932: “The Paradise chapter of the W.C.T.U. met in Harrell’s grove Tuesday afternoon with a nice 
crowd present. Mrs. Adams was the leader in the business meeting, Mrs. Angel furnished ice cream and Mrs. 
Hockett and Mrs. Chesney furnished-a cake for refreshments. The following persons were present: Mrs. E.K. 
Chesney, Mrs. S.T. Brown, Mrs. Adams, Mrs. F.D. Angel, Mrs. Anna Hockett, Mrs. Watt Houser, Mrs. Walt 
Dodson, Mrs. Bert Shores, Mrs. Anna Webster, E.K. Chesney, Rev. Adams, Miss Eileen Brown, Miss Helen 
Dodson, and Miss Ruth Adams.” 

“Mrs. Joe Kvasnicka, sr,. entertained the N.B.B.O. club at her home Wednesday afternoon. The afternoon was 
spent in tying comforts for the hostess. Mrs. Kvasnicka served a delicious luncheon of ice cream, cake, and fruit 
punch at four o’clock. The following persons were present: Josephine Kvasnicka, Maude Dwinelle, Fannie Shores, 
Clara Martin, Thelma Martin, Anna Webster, Esther Dwinelle, Meta Albrecht and son. Visitors were Francis 
Kvasnicka, Ella Johns and baby, Pauline Schumann, and Ivy Martin.” 

February 13, 1934: “Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Beers and daughter Ernestina of Glasco visited with Mr. and Mrs. W.W. 
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“HISTORY OF THE N.B.B.O. CLUB— On January 25, 1926, a few ladies met at the home of Mrs. Josephine 
‘Kvasnicka and organized a sewing club, to be known as the N.B.B.O. Club. Meetings were to be held every other 
Wednesday and the dues to be ten cents per month and to be paid the last Wednesday in each month. Mrs. Kvasnicka 
was elected president. Charter members of this club were Mrs. Josephine Kvasnicka, Mrs. Maude Dwinelle, Mrs. 
Mildred Harrell, Mrs. Lucy Hutchcraft, Mrs. Belle Hubbard, Mrs. Alice Hunt, Mrs. Fannie Shores, Mrs. Lottie 
McKnight and Mrs. Eunice Staggers. On February 25, 1925, three more members were added to the club; they were, 
Mrs. Anna Harrell, Mrs. Sarah Post and Mrs. Arzolia Bell. This brought the membership up to twelve. The meetings 
were looked forward to with great pleasure and new members were added occasionally. Later on six silver spoons 
were bought and when a member dropped out by changing residence they were given a spoon. Altogether a total of 
nine spoons have been given members who have moved from Paradise in honor of the N.B.B.O. Club. The following 
members received these spoons: Mrs. Alice Hunt, Mrs. Lottie McKnight, Mrs. George West, Mrs. Grace Elder, Mrs. 
George Lewis, Mrs. Belle Hubbard and Mrs. Chet Winder. At different times during the few short years of this club 
there have been between thirty and thirty-five names on the roll call. The membership at one time is not to exceed 
fifteen. Once a year an annual party is given around Halloween by the club members for their husbands and an 
invited couple besides. At the present time there are twelve members on the roll call: Mrs. Josephine Kvasnicka, 
Mrs. Maude Dwinelle, Mrs. Clara Martin, Mrs. Thelma Martin, Mrs. Anna Harrell, Mrs. Fannie Shores, Mrs. Anna 
Webster, Mrs. Meta Albrecht, Mrs. Christine Ziebell, Mrs. Thelma Bronson, Mrs. Esther Dwinelle, and Mrs. Katie 
Harrell. The only remaining charter members on roll call are Mrs. Josephine Kvasnicka, Maude Dwinelle, and Mrs. 
Anna Harrell.” 
October 17, 1938: “Some of those attending the speaking of Governor Huxman at Russell Friday were: Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Post...Mr. and Mrs. W.W. Martin, Mrs. Harry Martin...Mrs. Isenberger...Mrs. Angel, Mrs. Hazel 
Harrell, Mr. and Mrs. Lee Hoopes, Mr. S.T. Brown...Helen, Alice and Alma Dodson, and Mr. Dodson.” 
January 9, 1939: “Mr. Martin was pleasantly surprised Friday by friends and relatives bringing in well filled 
baskets to wish him a happy birthday. Those present were Mr. and Mrs. Henry Boedeker, Mr. and Mrs. W.P. 
Bartlett, Mr. and Mrs. R.H. Harrell, Mr. and Mrs. Watt Houser, Mr. and Mrs. Harry Martin and children, Mrs. E.L. 
Dwinelle, and Mr. and Mrs. Wiley Martin.” 


35. EDNA NELSON: 

Unfortunately, I have not found a single reference to Edna Nelson in the 1920 Paradise census, the Paradise 
newspapers, nor on the various genealogical sites on line. Nor do any of the children or grandchildren of the ladies 
of the quilt remember her. I think it is possible that she is the sister-in-law of Edna Snyder Hancock and the sister 
of Margaret Hancock Benfield., and it seems possible to me that she made this block during a visit to her mother 
Orphy Hancock. Orphy’s daughter, Mary E. Nelson lived in Wild Horse, Colorado, between 1920-1922. 


36. VERA MARIE (BOEDECKER) PICKETT: (pictured) 

Born in Kansas in September 10, 1898, Vera was the daughter of Anna Helscher and Henry C. Boedeker. She 
was the sister of Esther Perkins, Lawrence Boedecker, and Vesta Henry. So she was, then, both sister and daughter 
of women who contributed blocks to this quilt and information about her heritage can be found under the entry for 
her mother. 

On April 18, 1931, Vera married Roy Pickett, a widower with a married daughter who had lost her husband to 
dust pneumonia during the Dust Bowl. He was a farmer and also hired out as a carpenter. Because Vera and Roy 
were older than was usual when they 
married— she was 33— they only had 
one child together, a daughter, Verla 
Marie (Quick). 

Verla remembers her mother as a 
perfectionist in everything that she did. 
Everything in the house had to be done 
just right. When Vera was teaching her 
daughter how to iron, and they were 
practicing on the large blue and white 
handkerchiefs that were used then, Vera 
would say, “You’ve got to pull those 
comers out.” Even the ironing of a 
handkerchief was significant. She felt 
that anything worth doing was worth 
doing well. 
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Her home was very important to her. It contained most of her life, as she was a homebody who did not drive. 
She was well-liked, however. People came to her.The neighbor women would come over and socialize with her. 
And because Vera had a large front room which was generally reserved for holidays, the Ladies Aide Society liked 
to meet at her house. Those ladies would come over in the afternoon and talk and quilt and serve up desserts and just 
enjoy socializing with each other. A long quilt frame would be set up, and ladies would sit on both sides of it, 
quilting. The rods would be rolled and clamped as the quilting was completed, but it would take some time to 
complete it, so the frame would often be set up in Vera’s front room for a month or longer. Vera did not actually 
belong to the society; her mother did. But her mother, Anna Boedeker, did not have a large front room. Vera was 
also not a quilter, though she did sew clothing. But she pieced a quilt block for this particular quilt. 

Vera did not work out of the home while her daughter was growing up, but once her daughter was a teenager, 
she would help cook during the summer harvest season. During the 1940’s people who owned a large amount of land 
would hire a harvest crew to come in. It was the responsibility of the people who owned the land to feed the crew, 
possibly 3 meals a day. Vera would help with the huge amount of cooking that needed to be done. 

Vera died January 6, 1952/1953, at Hadley Memorial Hospital in Hays, Kansas, of liver disease. 


from the Paradise Farmer: 


October 18, 1928: “The M.E. Ladies Aid met with Mrs. Roy Pickett Wednesday afternoon. There were 15 
members and two visitors present. A very enjoyable afternoon was had by all present. The work for the bazaar is 
progressing nicely.” 

February 1, 1932: “Mr. and Mrs. Roy Pickett are rejoicing over the birth of a daughter Thursday, Jan. 28 to whom 
they have given the name Verla Marie. The little lady weighed 7% pounds. Mrs. Steele from Natoma is caring for 
them.” 

May 16, 1932: “Sunday, May 15, was the birthday anniversaries of H.C. Boedeker, Carl Perkins, Mrs. F.D. Angel, 
and Jas. Pooley. Friends and relatives planned and successfully carried out a surprise in the honor of the event at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Roy Pickett. A large table was filled with many delicious edibles which were served 
cafeteria style. A lovely birthday cake was prepared by Miss Hazel Dodson. The ladies spent the afternoon visiting 
while the men visited and played horseshoes. Those participating in the happy occasion were: Mr. and Mrs. H.C. 
Boedeker, Mrs. Vesta Henry, Mr. and Mrs. Orville Perkins, Mr. and Mrs. Roy Pickett and Verla Marie, Mrs. L.C. 
Boedeker and sons, Mr. and Mrs. C.E. Helscher, Mr. and Mrs. E.J. Schuknecht and Marie, Mr. and Mrs. Carl 
Boedeker, Mr. and Mrs. Theo. Schloh and family, Mrs. Mary Koehler and son Harold, Mr. and Mrs. R.A. McEwen 
and family, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Pfortmiller and Lester, Mr. and Mrs. W.L. Dodson and family, Mr. and Mrs. H.L. 
Post and Joyce, Mr. and Mrs. F.D. Angel and family, Mr. and Mrs. Jas. Pooley and family, Mrs. E.A. Worley, Mr. 
and Mrs. G.O. Greene, Mr. Paul Post, Mr. Everett Harrell, Miss Fern Hollinger, and Mr. and Mrs. J.E. Taylor.” 
August 29, 1932: “A very enjoyable affair was held at the Roy Pickett home Friday evening when neighbors and 
relatives gathered to celebrate the birthdays of Lawrence and Nyle Boedeker, Roy Pickett, Alice Marie Worley and 
Christine and Margaret Pooley, which occurred during the month of August. Those present were Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Pfortmiller and Lester, Mr. and Mrs. George Schwerdfeger and family, Mr. and Mrs. H.C. Boedeker, Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Post and Joyce, Mr. and Mrs. A.C. Paxton and family, Mr. and Mrs. Walter Dodson and family, Mr. and 
Mrs. James Pooley and family, Mr. and Mrs. John Worley and family, Mr. and Mrs. Roy Pickett and Verla, Mr. and 
Mrs. Floyd Angel and family, Vesta Henry, Mrs. Clio Wickham and son, Bernard Schloh, Agnes Boedeker, Mr. and 
Mrs. Chas. Helscher, Paul Post, Esther Schloh, Joe Pickett and Sam Shull. Ice cream and cake were served at a late 
hour and a good time was had by all.” 

January 7, 1935: “Mr. and Mrs. Henry Boedeker entertained a number of friends and relatives with a Christmas 
party at the Roy Pickett home Monday evening. Those present to enjoy the affair were Mrs. Ada Angel and family, 
Mr. and Mrs. August Helscher and daughter Maxine of Bethune, Colo., Mr. and Mrs. Chas. Helscher, Mr. and Mrs. 
Orville Perkins of Russell, Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Boedeker and sons of Natoma, Ed and Clara Schuknecht of 
Natoma, Joe Pickett, Mrs. Vesta Henry and Mr. and Mrs. Boedeker. For Christmas dinner they also entertained the 
following: Mr. and Mrs. Theo. Boedeker, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Schuknecht of Greeley, Kansas, Mr. and Mrs. 
Mitchell Bourn and Mr. and Mrs. R.F. Reed of Lorrraine, Kansas.” 

October 3, 1938: “In honor of the 83" birthday of Mr. Paul C. Post a big basket dinner was given in the Pickett grove 
west of Paradise Sunday, Sept. 25. One hundred and nine people enjoyed the fried chicken and all the trimmins’ of 
the picnic dinner. This is an annual event which has been enjoyed the past ten years. Mr. Post, anative of Ohio, came 
to Osborne county in October 1908. The first of March he moved his family to north of Paradise, living there until 
April, 1909, when he moved to the Whittle place, which he has occupied continuously for 30 years. His son, H.L. 
Post, wife and daughter, reside with him now on this farm. Mr. Post is very active. He farmed 160 acres of land 
the past year, and transacts all his own business. He gets around like aman of 55 years of age. His immediate family 
consist of his son H.L. Post and a daughter, Mrs. P.R. Mothershed, Codell. His wife died in 1921. Helping Mr. Post 
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celebrate the occasion were ...Mr. and Mrs. Ed Taylor, Luray...Mrs. Vesta Henry, Gorham; Mr. and Mrs. Chas. 
White, Violet, Garnet, Ivan, and Vernon; Mr. and Mrs. Floyd Angel, Johnny and Richard...Mr. and Mrs. H.C. 
Boedeker; Mr. and Mrs. R.H. Harrell...Mr. and Mrs. W.L. Dodson, Helen, Alma, Howard, and Bunny; Mr. and Mrs. 
R.A. Pickett and Verla Marie...Mr. and Mrs. H.L. Post; Mr. and Mrs. Charles Helscher and Donnie...Miss Dora 
Isenberger...Mrs. Sylvia Helscher and Charlotte...” 

October 27, 1941: “Mrs. Roy Pickett donated material for curtains in the church basement. Mrs. Kvasnicka and 
Mrs. Fritts made them. They certainly added to the appearance in the basement.” 


aut 


37. SELLA (SULLIVAN) POOLEY: (pictured below, bottom left, with her sister Junia and their father and on the 
opposite page with a grandchild) 

Sella was born April 1, 1878, in southeastern Kansas in Wilson County. She and her parents and her 

grandfather Adam Shepherd can be found living in Chetopa in that county in the 1880 census. Sella had a sister Junia 
Eberhart who was born June 9, 1880, and the story of Sella’s childhood can be found under Junia’s name earlier in 
this booklet. To that I will add that their mother Lydia Josephine Sullivan was born January 25, 1860, and died 
September 25, 1881, at the age of 21. Sella’s daughter, Margaret Maupin, states that Sella and Junia attended 
country school and lived the life common to farm children of their day. 
y At age 19 Sella married James Sharp Pooley on December 25, 1897, possibly, according to Margaret, in her 
Aunt Rosetta Wright’s home. James Pooley was born in Maryport, Cumberland, England, and at age 18 had come 
on the ship Brittanic to America where he had lived in Chicago and Maryland and worked as a butcher for five years 
before moving to Kansas City. It was 
there that he met D.R. Worley, the 
father of quilter Ada (Worley) Angel. 
Worley had shipped cattle to Kansas 
City and was there looking for another 
hand to help on his ranch in Natoma 
Township in Osborne County, Kan- 
sas. James worked on the Worley 
ranch for several years beginning in 
March of 1894. 

Sella and James lived on a farm 
all their married life except for 2 years 
when they lived in town where he ran 
a meat market. They had 6 children: 
John Clyde, who was born February 
14, 1899; married Eunice Dougherty; 
had six children; and died September 
25, 1978. — Charles Earl, who was 
born September 16, 1900; married 
Doris Chaney and had eight children; 
and died August 20, 1971— Jane 
Josephine, who was born July 20, 
1902; married Charles Crawford, the 
son of quilter Kate Crawford; had two 
sons, and died after 1981.— Hazel 
Christine, who was born August 22, 
1904; married Henry Montgomery; 
had three children; and died after 
1981 Margaret Ruth, who was 
born August 14, 1910; married first O. 
Webster Weller and then Marshall 
Maupin; had one son; and is currently 
living in Paradise, Kansas.— James 
Sullivan, who was born September 8, 
1912; married Helen Naylor; had five 
children; and died July 7, 1996. 

In Osborne County, Kansas 
1870-1930, Volume 2, book 2, Della 
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Pooley Richmond, who is Sella and James’ granddaughter, describes the home to which James took his bride as “a 
two-room house, with a lean-to kitchen...later adding a large kitchen and two bedrooms.” Della notes that that house 
burned in 1939 and another was built 3/4 ofa mile closer to the road. In 1908 James purchased the City Meat Market 
in Natoma and moved his family there where they lived until they moved back to the farm in 1911. Their farm house 
was torn down before 1981. 

In the book Della also relates that Sella was kicked by a cow in 1906 and cancer developed at the site of the 
injury, necessitating the “removal of the leg, several inches above her knee.” It was 17 years before Sella could 
afford an artificial leg. I contacted Della who shared her memories about her grandmother Sella and her disability. 
The wooden leg doesn’t seem to have gotten in Sella’s way much. She had another child after the amputation, took 
care of her family, helped her children when their own babies arrived. She would use a “churn stomper as a cane to 
aid her when she was walking outside.” Della tells me that when she and the other grandchildren “sat on Grandma’s 
leg, we always sat on her wooden leg,” accepting that and never thinking “anything about her was different.” Della 
recalls, “When sleeping with Grandma, she never appeared to move— she would lay in one position all night. Must 
have been a trial having us wiggling kids in her bed. When she went to bed she would lean her leg against the wall 
and sorta hop a step to the bed.” 

Della describes Sella as standing “ramrod straight” and as wearing her “long, gray hair in (a) bun on the back 
and top of her head. I remember watching her comb it, twist it, and wrap it into that bun.” She says Sella wore 
“homemade print dresses and lace-up Cuban heeled “grandma shoes. Generally they were black— but in summer 
for dress they were white. And 
always a hat— with a hat pin. She 
would put on a vest (she was flat- 
chested), a lace-up corset, a 
suspender contraption for her leg 
(can’t remember her ‘drawers’ or 
slip, but I assure you they were 
there!).” Both Sella and her sister 
June would wear “aprons and often 
a smock. I don’t know if it was for 
warmth— a cover-up or what.” 

Sella’s daughter Margaret 
remembers Sella as a “good and 
loving mother” who sewed, made 
her daughters’ dresses and made 
many quilts and also gardened. She 
says that Sella “just used fabric left 
over from sewing dresses for 3 girls 
and herself” for her quilts. She also 
pieced quilts for others. The only 
fabric she bought would be to set 
the blocks together. She used a star 
pattern quite a bit and there would 
be patterns printed in the papers and 
magazines she would use.” Della 
Richmond also has a “sewing 
memory” of Sella. “When she ran 
her treadle sewing machine I 
remember the sound--plucka plucka- 
plucka— very slow. My mom 
sewed much faster a completely 
different sound.” 

Della adds, “After nearly 
fifty years I can still ‘hear’ 
grandma’s voice and laugh. The 
entire family has a rather ‘mean’ 
sense of humor and hers and her 
kids did not have a belly laugh at 
all— sort of a ‘heh-heh’ and her 
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answer would be ‘uh-huh, yes.’ Not very talkative. We lived 30-40 miles from her for about a year— quite a ways 
during war time when cars were not exactly grand and gas was rationed. The whole time we were gone she would 
every week mail me ‘Little Orphan Annie’ cartoon strips.” Della says that Sella liked apple butter and jelly and often 
received those items as gifts. Della doesn’t recall receiving a gift from Sella when Della was a child, but after Sella 
had her stroke, she gave Della, her oldest child’s oldest child, her wedding ring and gave her engagement ring to her 
granddaughter Dorothy. 

Sella’s husband James died of cancer on February 3, 1934. For the next year she and her son John and her 
daughter Margaret stayed on their farm which was west of quilter Ula White’s farm. During the 1935 flood of 
Paradise Creek she actually stayed with the Whites. Then on April 28, 1936, Margaret married O.Webster “Webb” 
Weller, a widower with 4 grown children. Widowed in 1949 and left with a young son, Randall, Margaret later 
married Marshall Maupin. It is Margaret who gave me the quilt block which I stitched onto the backing of the ladies’ 
quilt. It was to bring me luck in researching the quilt and featured shamrocks. 

During her last years Sella spent time visiting and helping her other children, before living with her sister Junia 
in the Paradise area. Della writes, “Grandma and June lived together from about *40-’41 until grandma’s stroke in 
about ‘51. They lived in June’s house in that pack-rat clutter. Grandma’s room was an oasis— not a thing out of 
place. I bet June’s mess really bothered her. June would save her pan of dishwater, reheat, and use again. They 
always had candy on hand white and/or pink round peppermints (blah) and hoarhound (blah). It was there I first had 
brown and serve rolls— I thought they were wonderful.” After her stroke, Sella went to live with her daughter 
Margaret. Dale White recalls that she was called Grandma Pooley by the kids in the area. She died March 16, 1953, 
in Kansas. 


Letter written by Sella: from the hospital in Topeka, Kansas, March 2, the night before her leg was amputated in 
1906 (sent by Della Richmond): 

Dear Jim Babies & all 

I am all right so far feel as well as possible under circumstances how is pa. We are waiting to get your advice neither 
Dr would take it on themselves to amputate without wiring you. I had not been in an our when Dr. wired you. He 
said he said if it had have gone above my knee in the glands at the body there would be no good of amputation but 
it had not yet and by taking off above the knee would take it all. but oh my, what will I do in the time to come. how 
can I care for the little ones the next year that is what worries me. Dr. Isenberg said he thought it would be well so 
I could come home in two week but could not wear a cork leg for a year on account of the muscles shrinking they 
could not fit one. I am going to send this with the Dr. I don’t know yet what the expences of the hospital are a wk. 
but I don’t suppose I will have money enough and now Jim do want you to come clear down after me for it bothers 
me so to walk on the crutches, the wind nearly blowed me over yesterday now if anybody gets sick let me know. How 
does the little ones do they get lonesome. how does the baby do. When we came down just as we pulled in to St. 
Marys the engine struck a man on the shoulder and he fell right back along the wheels but none ran over him, they 
thought he would be all right, several got off and looked at him Dr said he was hurt worse than they thought he was 
spitting up blood. last night they put me to bed about 7 oclock, gave me tea & toast for super and no breakfast at all 
so I will be fat when I get back. Miss Mick is my night nurce she used to live at Plainvill There must be 12 or 15 girls 
here and two boys. I guess I must have rod a mile and a half or two miles in the automobile. if Dr get work from 
you in time he will be home tonight if not, he cant get home till tomorrow. this is all I think of now kiss all the 
children for me. good bye look for other side for address 


address 
Mrs. Pooley 

Topeka 

Kans. 
c/o Christs Hospital 
now Jim write often and do come down to come home with me 
Lovingly 
Sella 


it rained a nice rain here last night I don’t no how much, it is clear now 

It is about three oclock I write a little more to pass away time they have not opperated yet I have had nothing to eat 
since yesterday morning except two very small pieces of pie of Mrs Saum put in my lunch and two small pieces of 
toast & tea last evening how is the weather there it has clouded here & spit a very little snow now don’t worry about 
me for I think I will come out all right 

I don’t feel a bit nervous over the operation the most I think of is how I am going to get along when I get home and 
the expences for a year to come till lcan wear acork limb now aunt Rose you just make Jim come clear down after 
me 
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from the Paradise Farmer: 
November 1, 1920: “Jas. Pooley was cutting meat at the Paradise Meat Market the fore part of the week while Mr. 
Wood was away.” 
August 29, 1921: “Wiley Martin erected a new windmill for Jas. S. Pooley on the Branson farm. The cattle on the 
above farm are drinking good soft water now and they sure seem to enjoy it.” 

“Jas. S. Pooley, Route 3, Paradise, Kans. Breeder of Holstein cattle, registered and high grade. Also a few bull 
calves for sale, priced reasonable.” 
December 25, 1922: “Jas. Pooley is milking eighteen cows this winter and his cream brings him from eighteen to 
twenty-four dollars per week.” 
February 2, 1925: “John Melvin Sullivan was born April 6", 1847 near Greensborough, Gilford county, North 
Carolina. When about six weeks old his parents moved to Kentucky. He spent his early life and grew to manhood 
there. He came to Kansas in the early 70’s and was united in marriage to Miss Lydia Josephine Shepherd at Fredonia, 
Wilson county, Ks., Aug. 25, 1876. To this union were born two daughters, Sella and Junia. His first wife passed 
away September 25, 1881, and in June 1882 he came to Russell county, Kansas, where he was united in marriage 
with Loucinda Herd on Nov. 2, 1896 who survives him. They lived in and around Paradise ever since...passed to 
his great reward at his home in Paradise on Sunday evening, Jan. 25, at 11 o’clock; age 77 years, 2 months, and 19 
days. He leaves to mourn his demise, his wife and two daughters, Sella Pooley and Junia Sullivan, and six 
grandchildren; two brothers, one in Iowa and one in Missouri, and seven nieces and nephews...” 
April 26, 1925: “James Pooley was down town last Friday morning with a can of cream and attending to other 
business.” 
February 12, 1934: “James Sharp Pooley was born in Maryport, Coumberland county, England, May 19, 1871, and 
departed this life February 3, 1934 in the hospital at Halstead, at the age of 62 years, 8 months, and 16 days. He spent 
his boyhood in England, and at the age of 18 years came to America and worked in Chicago and Maryland at the 
butcher trade for five years. He then came to Kansas City, and on to Paradise, Kansas in March 1894, where he 
worked at the D.R. Worley ranch for a number of 
years. On December 25, 1897 he was united in 
marriage to Sella Sullivan. To this union was born 
six children: John Clyde, Charles Earl, Jane 
Josephine, Hazel Christine, Margaret Ruth, and 
James Sullivan... 


38. VERA EVELYN (TAYLOR) POST: (pictured 
to the right with her friend Mildred Averill and on the 
opposite page with Henry on their wedding day and 
alone at age 23.) 

Vera Post was born September 15, 1899, and 
died in Salina, Kansas, on May 17, 1999, just a few 
months short of her 100" birthday. She was the only 
child of John Edward Taylor and Cora Isabelle 
Brown and the grandchild of James Brown and 
Christine Trexler and of Franklin Taylor and Sarah 
Agnes Jenkins. Franklin Taylor was a Civil War 
soldier who was first enrolled in the 25" Missouri 
Cavalry, was captured at Lexington, Missouri, and 
was paroled only to enlist in the 50% Illinois. 

Kala VanCoevern, Vera’s great-granddaughter, 
wrote a delightful essay comparing Vera’s life with 
her own at age 11. Vera told Kala that at 11, Vera had 
brushed her teeth with a mix of baking powder and 
mint flavoring, bathed only on Saturday night in front 
of the stove and in water mostly shared with her 
parents, and walked two miles to school every day, 
setting aside bits of her lunch to feed a mean dog 
“that sometimes tried to chase her.” Kala was also 
told that if Vera wanted to visit the outhouse at night, 
she would have to brave “small varments waiting to 
scare” her. 
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A highlight of the young Vera’s life occurred 
each Christmas when the community would gather 
together at the church where a tree would be decorated 
with toys for the children. Vera “always wondered 
which one of the beautiful dolls on it would be for her.” 

Joanne VanCoevern, Kala’s mother, has 
written a exceptionally nice account of Vera’s life. In it 
she says that Vera’s “first years were spent on the family 
farm northwest of Luray in the Grand Center 
community.” Vera attended first a one-room school- 
house there, then, when her parents moved north of 
Luray, attended Happy Hollow School. 

She was accustomed to animals, living on a 
farm. Her father raised ponies which were sold all over 
central Kansas and neighboring states. Vera had a 
favorite pony whose name was Bird. 

In 1909 the family moved into Luray and 
Vera’s father worked as a harness and shoe maker and 
then as acarpenter. As achild in Luray, Vera was happy 
to have her Brown grandparents living right across the 
street from her home. Joanne says that Vera recalled 
that whenever her Grandmother Brown would hear the 
gate squeak, she would “quickly hide her clay pipe in her 
apron pocket”-- a practice which inevitably led to holes 
being burned in the apron. Vera’s Grandfather Brown 
called her Toots, a name which evidently amused her. 

Vera attended the Luray schools, graduating 
from high school in 1919 with her friend Mildred 
Averill and 17 or 18 other seniors. Following 
graduation, Vera studied at Hays Normal School 
and became an elementary teacher just a couple 
months after she’d left high school. She first 
taught in Paradise for 9 months and was paid $75 
per month for her trouble. She must have done a 
good job, as the next year she was paid $90 per 
month. In September of 1921, she began teaching 
in Waldo, earning $100. a month, but then she 
returned to Luray to live with her parents where 
she could “save money,” and took a cut in pay to 
do so, as she only earned $90 a month to teach in 
Luray. 

During her first year of teaching in Paradise, 
she boarded with J.A. Meek. The Paradise 
alumni decided to hold a party and invite all the 
young people in the community, as was the 
custom then. When someone gave a party in 
Paradise, everyone was invited. “At this party, a 
mutual friend named Dora Bratton introduced 
Vera to Henry Lee Post. 

Henry was the son of Missourian Paul Post 
who came alone to Kansas to make a start, then 
sent for his wife and children in 1910. His niece 
Laura (Mothershed) Fox told me a charming story 
about Henry’s older sister Zoa Dell Post. It 
seems that as Zoa stepped from the train on the 
day the family arrived in Paradise, the very first 
man she saw was her future husband, the butcher, 
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Pearl Mothershed. He had come to meet the train, as Laura says, “because lots of people in those days liked to meet 
the train.” 

While Vera was boarding at Meeks, she would take the “jitney” to Luray each weekend to be with her parents. 
Henry took to meeting her train when she returned. Then he purchased an old buggy for $20 and took her for rides. 
The courtship escalated to Henry visiting her family Sunday mornings so he could “borrow Papa Ed’s Motel T Ford 
and drive to a shady spot along the creek, a mile west of Luray,” and talk away the afternoons with Vera. 

During these courtship years, Vera’s father was helping with his brother Levi’s threshing business. The 
process of separating the wheat from the rest of the plant began at the end of July and continued into the fall. 
Threshing crews --which included “an engineer; a separator tender; 6-8 pitchers; a water monkey who would haul 
water for steam engines in a tank wagon, pulled by horses; a cook ; and a person who would move the cook shack 
from place to place. When the crew descended ona farm, it had to be fed. Vera and her mother did that. They would 
cook three hearty meals a day which consisted of meat, potatoes, vegetables, bread and pies. Joanne says that Vera, 
for the rest of her life, was known for her wonderful apple pies. Probably one of the most disheartening moments 
in their work came when the cookshack was accidentally moved before it was unfastened from the stabilizing wires. 
As aconsequence, it fell over, dumping the meal all over the ground. 

After a four-year courtship, Vera and Henry were married at the Russell County courthouse on June 27, 1923. 
Vesta Henry (another woman who made a block for this quilt top) and Vera’s father were their witnesses, as her 
mother stayed home to cook the wedding meal. Vera’s parents gave her and Henry a calf as a wedding present, a 
calf that was “crated onto the running board of Henry’s truck” as they drove to their first home. 

Vera’s training as a cook stood her in good stead once she was married. Henry and his widowed father had been 
living together and doing all the cooking for themselves. They were no doubt ecstatic to turn over that chore and the 
cleaning chores to Vera. She had other chores as well. At one point it was her job to milk twenty cows twice a day. 
She also learned to raise 400 chicks until they were big enough to be cooked. Henry made her the gift ofa washboard 
and galvanized tub in which to wash their clothes. 

Their only child, Joyce Isabelle, was born December 15, 1925. No doubt she was a real treasure to her parents. 
They continued to live on the old Whittle place to which they’d gone when they first married until 1945 when they 
moved to 80 acres that adjoined the place. A four room house was on the property. Vera and Henry became 
neighbors of the Whites, Dodsons, Picketts, 
Harrells, and the Angels. 

The early years of their marriage were very 
hard. Joanne says that in 1932 Henry planted 40 
acres that produced 1,000 bushels of wheat. One- 
third of that went to the landlady for rent; he sold 
the remaining wheat for $166.66. From that he had 
to pay Levi Taylor $150, and the remaining $16.67 
went to feed the threshing crew, leaving Henry and 
Vera nothing whatsoever for their labors other than 
their rent. At that time they could sell their eggs for 
a nickel a dozen. But it took a dozen eggs, then, to 
to buy a single box of cough drops, three dozen to 
buy a can of tobacco, five dozen to buy a pound of 
coffee, eleven dozen to see a movie and twenty 
dozen to subscribe to the Farmer for a year. 

In 1934 Vera and Henry “started the year with 
80 head of cattle and a dozen head of horses.” But 
when the dust storms and drought prevented the 
raising of feed crops, the cattle had to be sold to the 
government and were shipped to Florida. At that 
time the government would pay $18 for a good cow 
which it would send away to be bred. Feed for 
horses had to be “trucked in from areas that had 
been more fortunate in terms of climate, often at 
inflated prices, and, often weighted down with 
added water and much trashy material.” 1935 saw 
Veraand Henry with just 18 head of cattle for which 
the Posts had been able to find winter feed in 
Ellinwood, Kansas, some very thin horses, and a 
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“note, due at the bank.” 


The sadness and discouragement that Vera and Henry must have felt can hardly be imagined. They had had very 
few years of marriage before the Depression and the drought and the dust storms swept over them. Vera even sold 
her much loved player piano to August Krueger in Hays. “She regretted selling it for the rest of her life and often 
said she wished she could buy it back,” but at the time she sold it, she felt she needed the few dollars it brought more 
than she needed the piano. 

In 1936 Henry took a WPA job as anon-relief time keeper. The job entailed tallying the hours that men worked 
on various projects during the day so that they could be paid. He then worked in 1937 and 1938 as a gasoline sales 
inspector for the Kansas state tax department. Although this job required him to work from 6 to 6 and required him 
to drive 52 miles each day, it had unexpected benefits: he met several men who were in the insurance business. In 
1939 Henry became an insurance agent and in 1942, established H.L. Post Insurance Company. Vera kept accounts 
and helped him in other ways. Garnett Angel at first worked for the Posts and later, in 1992, she and her husband 
John acquired controlling interest in it. They did not change 
the name of the agency, but they did advertise that “Angel’s 
Provide Protection.” 

Vera’s nieces Jane (Mothershed) Oberg and Laura 
(Mothershed) Fox remember her with affection. They speak of 
visiting her for a few days or a week and of her being “so good” 
to them and taking them places. Jane describes Vera as 
“outgoing, good to everybody, and much involved in many 
activities, especially her church work”— as a girl, Vera had 
been baptized in the United Brethren Church but attended the 
Paradise Methodist Church as an adult. Vera was also a 
member of United Methodist Women and of Eastern Star. 
Laura echoed Jane’s judgements about Vera and added that 
she “never seemed to get angry with us” when we visited. She 
recalls that Vera liked to garden and would can and make 
pickles, jams, and jellies. She also kept chickens. 

Vera’s daughter Joyce also speaks to her mother’s 
treating everyone well. “If anyone was visiting our home close 
to dinner, they were always asked to eat with us. There was 
always room for one more.” And, of course, Joyce says her 
mother always worried about her and other people— a trait that 
at least one time caused Vera pain and trouble. “My dad just 
purchased a new tractor in 1937, and he wanted me to drive it. 
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My mother didn’t. But I was driving it, and she wasn’t watching where she was going and got her foot caught 
under a board under the gate to the front yard and fell and broke her leg.” 

Both of her nieces and her daughter speak of how close Vera and Henry were. As Laura Fox noted, “He would 
drive all around for his insurance, making his calls in the surrounding towns. And she would go with him all the time. 
Be gone all day. They were always together.” Vera outlived Henry by just a few years. He died in 1997 at the age 
of 96. They’d had nearly 74 years of marriage together. They were survived by their only child, Joyce (Eikmeier) 
and their grandchildren. 


from the Paradise Farmer: 

November 1, 1920: “Miss Vera Taylor, one of the Paradise teachers, spent the weekend with her parents in Luray.” 
April 4, 1921: “Mr. and Mrs. Ed Taylor of Luray, father and mother of Miss Vera Taylor, one of the Paradise school 
teachers, was up to Paradise one day last week to see their daughter at work in the schoolhouse.” 

December 29, 1924: “Henry Post and his father, Paul Post, were shopping in town last Wednesday evening after 
Christmas supplies.” 

December 28, 1925: “Henry Post has added about four inches to his height and about fifty pounds to his weight on 
the last week. It is a girl.” 

September 19, 1927: “Thursday, September 15, was the birthday anniversary of Mrs. Henry Post and relatives and 
friends planned and successfully carried out a pleasant surprise yesterday in honor of the event. While the Post 
family were attending Sunday School a number of the perpetrators of the affair went to their home where they 
arranged tables in the yard and spread a dinner such as only the cooks of western Kansas know how to prepare. 
Everything was in readiness when others escorted the honor guest home and all were well satisfied that the surprise 
part of the program was areal success. A wonderful birthday cake trimmed with candles was prepared by Mrs. Post’s 
mother, Mrs. Ed Taylor, and many of the friends presented gifts which were an additional pleasure to the recipient. 
Those participating in the happy occasion were Mr. and Mrs. Ed Taylor, Levi Taylor and family, Mr and Mrs. 
Howard Paschal, John Lawrence and family, Chas. Robinson and family all of Luray, P.R. Mothershed and family 
of Natoma, Harve Isenberger and wife, Grace Whittle, Mrs. George Zimmerman, C.E. Helscher and wife, T.A. 
Helscher and wife, Bob Anderson and wife, H.C. Boedeker and wife, Norris Wilcox and wife, Floyd Angel and 
family, Elbert Bourn and family, Roy Pickett and daughter, Bert Post, Clifford Post and family Avery Post, Vesta 
and Vera Boedeker, Paul Post, and Henry Post and family of Paradise.” 

Paradise Farmer, November 5, 1934: 

“Friday evening, Oct. 26 the Paradise unit of the Farm Bureau and the Busy Bee 4-H Club presented a quilt 
pageant to an appreciative audience in the high school auditorium. A display of beautiful pieced quilts was 
arranged along the north and south sides of the auditorium and each person was given a ballot on which to vote for 
the one that he considered to be the prettiest or the most interesting quilt. This distinction was won by a quilt 
belonging to Mrs. Culp. It had been made for her by the mother. As a prize she received a beautiful pillow made 
by Mrs. Martin. 

The pageant related the story of Grandmother’s quilts. The stage setting, representing a scene in 
Grandmother’s parlor, was made to appear realistic by the use of a spinning wheel lent by Mrs. Henry Pruter from 
Natoma and old fashioned organ. Marie Post and Jean Hutchison played the parts of the two grandmothers 
(granddaughters) who came to visit their grandmother, played by Mrs. Freda Rodgers, and requested her to show 
them her quilts stored in a big cedar chest. As Grandmother took each quilt from the chest she told the girls its 
history. In connection with each explanation a group of 4-H Club members including Kathryn Harrell, Lester 
Pfortmiller, Edward Hutchcraft, Helen Dodson, Alice Dodson, Charlotte Helscher, Helen Dougherty and Mary 
Angel, sang a song in keeping with the theme. Dean Gilschrist and Joyce Post sang “Schooldays.” Grandmother 
explained that these quilts represented her album or diary, reminding her of past events. The quilts thus displayed 
were of various designs: log cabins, sunflower, wheel of fortune, tree, wedding ring, star, wild rose, and others. An 
interesting feature of the pageant was a minuet by Marvin Loreg, Glen Houser, Bonnie K. Grundmeier and Elsie May 
Burger. Mr. Roger E. Kegnier, county agent, and Mrs. Regnier were there to add their support.” 

December 30, 1935: “Mrs. Henry Post entertained a number of friends at a birthday party Sunday in honor of 
Joyce’s tenth birthday. Those present were: Miss Palmer, Miss Richards, Garnett and Violet White, Dorothy and 
Mary Schwerdfeger, Vona Mae Harrell, Boneta Grundmier, Pauline Hutchcraft and the honor guest.” 

April 5, 1937: “Ed Taylor spent Thursday and Friday with his brother, Levi Taylor and family near Luray. Mr. 
Taylor is making his home with his daughter, Mrs. H.L. Post.” 

October 3, 1938: “In honor of the 83” birthday of Mr. Paul C. Post a big basket dinner was given in the Pickett grove 
west of Paradise Sunday, Sept. 25. One hundred and nine people enjoyed the fried chicken and all the trimmins’ of 
the picnic dinner. This is an annual event which has been enjoyed the past ten years. Mr. Post, a native of Ohio, came 
to Osborne county in October 1908. The first of March he moved his family to north of Paradise, living there until 
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April, 1909, when he moved to the Whittle place, which he has occupied continuously for 30 years. His son, H.L. 
Post, wife and daughter, reside with him now on this farm. Mr. Post is very active. He farmed 160 acres of land 
the past year, and transacts all his own business. He gets around like aman of 55 years of age. His immediate family 
consist of his son H.L. Post and a daughter, Mrs. P.R. Mothershed, Codell. His wife died in 1921. Helping Mr. Post 
celebrate the occasion were ...Mr. and Mrs. Ed Taylor, Luray...Mrs. Vesta Henry, Gorham; Mr. and Mrs. Chas. 
White, Violet, Garnet, Ivan, and Vernon; Mr. and Mrs. Floyd Angel, Johnny and Richard...Mr. and Mrs. H.C. 
Boedeker; Mr. and Mrs. R.H. Harrell...Mr. and Mrs. W.L. Dodson, Helen, Alma, Howard, and Bunny; Mr. and Mrs. 
R.A. Pickett and Verla Marie...Mr. and Mrs. H.L. Post; Mr. and Mrs. Charles Helscher and Donnie...Miss Dora 
Isenberger...Mrs. Sylvia Helscher and Charlotte...” 
October 17, 1938: “Some of those attending the speaking of Governor Huxman at Russell Friday were: Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Post...Mr. and Mrs. W.W. Martin, Mrs. Harry Martin...Mrs. Isenberger...Mrs. Angel, Mrs. Hazel 
Harrell, Mr. and Mrs. Lee Hoopes, Mr. S.T. Brown...Helen, Alice and Alma Dodson, and Mr. Dodson.” 
April 17, 1939: “The Senior Ladies’ Aid met with Mrs. Vera Post, Wednesday afternoon, April 12. Twelve 
members answered roll call. The afternoon was spent embroidering on quilt blocks.” 
September 2, 1940: “Mr. and Mrs. Henry Post and Joyce drove to Burton the first of the week and spent a few days 
canning peaches. They brought home twelve bushels besides what they canned.” 
January 5, 1942: “Miss Joyce Post was hostess at a New Year’s Eve Party given in honor of Elma Dodson at the 
country home of her parents Mr. and Mrs. H.L. Post. A very good time was had by those present. Due to the bad 
weather a number invited were unable to attend. Those present were: Vera Reinhart, Dorothy June McCall, Helen 
Mae Clark, Dorothy Ryan, Juanita Turner, “Punk” Ryan and Kenny Elder of Fairport, Louise Corwin, Garnett, 
Violet, and Dale White, Elma and Howard Dodson, George Cummins, Johnny and Richard Angel.” 


39. FANNIE (HOUSER) SHORES: (pictured 
here and on her mother’s page) 

Fannie was born April 12, 1891, in Paradise, 
Kansas, the daughter of Watson Houser and 
Myrtle Hesse, and the grand daughter of Arthur 
Aseph Houser and Herman Hesse. Myrtle also 
made a block for this quilt, as did Fannie’s Aunt 
Laura Houser. 

On her nineteenth birthday— and her parents’ 
20% wedding anniversary— Fannie married Herbert 
B. Shores, called Bert, who drove a truck that 
impressed the local kids with its size. When Dale 
White told me about the truck, I had no idea of its 
significance in Paradise. When he purchased it, that 
purchase was written up in the paper. When the 
truck went in for repairs, that also made the papers. 
And each and every week, the paper reported what 
Bert had hauled in his truck that week and for whom. 
Clearly, its doings were of interest in the town! Bert 
Shores served as school janitor for a long time and 
also served in the Kansas State Guard 1917-1919. 

Fannie and Bert never had any natural children, but 
they adopted Virginia Shores, the daughter of Bert’s 
brother. 

For several years during the Depression they 
ran a restaurant in Paradise. Jean Marlow Parker 
remembers her Aunt Fannie’s cinnamon pie roll-ups 
that Fannie would make whenever Jean and her 
family visited her. Fannie baked a lot of pies. She 
was apparently a frugal cook, as she had a “slop 
bucket” sitting by the stove, into which the scraps 
went after dinner. It is assumed that they served the 
chickens, cows, and other animals that she kept. 

Fannie’s niece, Jean Marlow Parker, remem- 
bers that Fannie and some of the other women in 
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town had their own private club which they called NBBO (Nobody’s Business But Our Own). They met at night 
and played pinochle and embroidered or quilted for the hostess of the evening. Fannie was an avid quilter. She 
especially enjoyed piecing whereas her mother, Myrtle Houser, liked to do the actual quilting. A picture of the 
“club” members can be found with Anna Hockett’s biography. 

Fanny was a religious woman who read the Bible approximately 22 times. She joined the Methodist Church 
in Paradise in 1926 and continued as a devoted member of that church until her death. She was also a member of 
UMW and Paradise EHU. She enjoyed playing the organ as well as taking her nieces Joan and Jean Marlow to 
Sunday school at the church. Jean and Joan remember Fannie “sitting there just pumping away at that organ.” They 
have wondered what happened to the organ, as it was in Fannie’s home until she died. 

Wylie’s granddaughter, Sheila Martin Chambers, remembers Fannie’s pump organ as much as Jean and Joan 
Marlow, but ina less pleasant manner. Sheila was just a girl when Bert Shores was ill. She was taken along to their 
home for a visit. Sheila said a combination of factors made that visit “spooky.” One factor was that Bert had had 
his leg removed, and you could see that it was missing under the covers; another was somewhat Fannie’s rather-- 
to a child--“skeletal” face; and the third was the “monstrous, ornate pump organ” sitting in the house. The 
combination of those three things was scary to an impressionable child. 

After Bert died, Fannie married Wylie Willard Martin, widower of Clara Beers Martin who had also made a 
block for this quilt. They and their spouses had been friends for many years, and they had both been active in the 
Methodist church for years as well. After Wylie’s wife Clara died, he had started spending winters in Florida where 
his son lived. When he began to get letters from Fannie, Wylie’s daughter-in-law Thelma teased him that “something 
was going on.” Sure enough, on April 11, 1954, he and Fannie were married. 

Sheila remembers hearing her mother say that Fannie” knew everything that went on in the neighborhood and 
was always, always taking notes on ‘her little notepad.”” Sheila says Fannie always had her pocketbook over her 
arm and was going “ninety to nothing, moving fast, her very curly hair held in a net.” 

There was a reason for the note taking— Fannie started writing the Paradise news for the Natoma-Luray 
Independent newspaper in 1932. One newspaper article says she continued doing that for 40 years in spite of many 
trials and illness; another says she wrote for that paper for only 25 years. Whichever total is correct, she loved to 
be out and about with her friend Ada Angel, as her diary reveals, so I would imagine she picked up plenty of newsy 
tidbits and rumors while they were roaming. She was also the subject of some speculation herself— I am also told 
by Dale White that it was rumored in Paradise that Fannie wore a wig because her hair always looked exactly the 
same. 

Fannie and Wylie had 19 years together. She survived him by only 6 months, dying in Paradise in November 
of 1973 at the age of 81. 


From the Paradise Farmer: 


November 13, 1922: “Bert Shores of Fairport country was marketing turkeys in town Thursday.” 


September 24, 1923: “Bert Shores and family have moved to Arkansas City where he now has a job of work. His 
brother, Clarence Shores, lives there and is on the police force.” 


November 17, 1924: “Bert Shores is off to other parts husking corn in Nebraska.” 
December 29, 1924: “Bert Shores and Wiley Martin celebrated their Christmas sawing ice on the ice pond for Art 
Suhr.” 


April, 1925: “Bert Shores dug a new well at his house and has plenty of water without carrying it. Bert never thought 
much of carrying water.” 

July 30, 1925: “Mrs. Fannie Shores was bitten by a dog last Wednesday while on her way home from up town. She 
was taken to Natoma to have the wound treated by a doctor. Reports are that the city marshal shot the dog. A dog 
is no plaything by any means. You can pet him and play with him and then he will bite, for it is their nature to growl, 
bark, and bite.” 

August 6, 1925: “Mrs. Fannie Shores helped Mrs. Will Houser cook for threshers the first of the week.” 

April 15, 1929: “The Ladies Aid of the Methodist church and a few other friends sent Mrs. Bert Shores, who is in 
the Asbury hospital in Salina, a shower of handkerchiefs on her birthday, last Friday, April 12. Mrs. Shores received 
a number of lovely handkerchiefs. The latest news from her is that she is improving nicely and we hope to have her 
with us again before long.” 

November 3, 1930: “The two small school buildings were sold at auction Saturday by the grade school board. Jim 
Dwinelle bought the primary building for $352 and Fannie Shores bought the building south of the grade building 
for $150. Jim will move his building to his lot north of the Lee Hoopes property and fix it fora residence. Mr. and 
Mrs. Shores will move their building to their property in the south part of town.” 

January 11, 1931: “Bert Shores hauled a load of cattle to Natoma for Will Craig the first of the week.” 
January 4, 1932: “Those from here who attended the revival meetings at the Holiness church at Natoma were Mr. 
and Mrs. W.P. Bartlett and Ruth Powell, Mr. and Mrs. Lee Robertson, Mr. and Mrs. E.K. Chesney and Arthur, Mrs. 
Bert Shores and Virginia, Dorothy and Nellie Burger.” 

February 1, 1932: “Those from here who went to Russell to attend the county wide Farm Bureau meeting Thursday 
were Mrs. F.D. Angel, Mrs. M.F. Fritts, Mrs. Bert Shores, Mrs. J.T. Harrell, Mrs. G.O. Greene, Mrs. Robert Roda, 
and Mrs. Robert Anderson. Those who went Friday were Mrs. F.D. Angel and Miss Addington.” 

“M.E. Ladies Aid met Wednesday afternoon with Mrs. S.T. Brown. The afternoon was spent working on the 
quilt which is being made for Mrs. George Bruner. Rev. Adams had charge of the devotionals. At 4 o’clock the 
hostess served a dainty lunch. Those present were Mrs. Leland Brown and Donna Lee, Mrs. E.K. Chesney, Mrs. 
W.T. Houser, Mrs. R.E. Anderson and Katharine Ann, Mrs. Bert Shores, Rev. and Mrs. F.C. Adams, Miss Kate 
Houser, Miss Ruth Adams.” 

“Mrs. Bert Shores will be the hostess of the N.B.B.O. Wednesday at the home of her mother, Mrs. W.T. 
Houser.” 

February 8, 1932: “Mrs. Fannie Shores was hostess to the 
N.B.B.O. Club at the home of Mrs. W.T. Houser Wednesday. 
They finished embroidering a quilt for the hostess. Those present 
were: Mrs. Harry Martin, Mrs. W.W. Martin, Mrs. Kvasnicka, 
Mrs. Carl Webster, Mrs. W.T. Houser, Miss Katie Houser.” 
Bert Shores went to Salina Thursday to have his truck worked 

on.” 
March 28, 1932: “A group of neighbors planned and successfully 
carried out a surprise quilting party for Grandma Meek Tuesday. 
They quilted a quilt which Grandma Meek who is 84 had pieced 
recently. Each lady brought a covered dish for the dinner. Those 
present were: Mrs. W.T. Houser, Mrs. W.W. Martin, Mrs. M.F. 
Fritts, Mrs. W.D. Houser, Mrs. E.K. Chesney, Mrs. Ed Bell, Mrs. 
Bert Shores, Mrs. R.H. Harrell, Mrs. E.L. Dwinelle, Mrs. O.W. 
Culp, Mrs. J.T. Harrell, Mrs. H.T. Martin, Miss Katie Houser, 
your business. Miss Gilmour, Miss Thackery, and Lillian Jarvis.” 

June 20, 1932: “Bert Shores and E.L. Dwinelle are having new 

sidewalks put along the front of their places. C.S. Hutchcraft is 
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August 22, 1932: “Mr. and Mrs. E.K. Chesney and son Arthur, Mr. and Mrs. L.S. Zimmerman, Mrs. Bert Shores, 
Mr. and Mrs. Lee Robertson and family went to the IXL camp meeting Sunday afternoon.” 
April 10, 1933: “Fannie Shores and Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Miller drove to Russell Friday after 24 quail to be 
distributed in this vicinity by the Kansas State Game Commission. Tom Brown, Tom Harrell, Johnnie Miller, Henry 
Pfortmiller, Will Houser, and Henry Strecker will each receive two pair. These quail came from the Pan-American 
Society of Texas.” 
July 24, 1933: “Mr. and Mrs. Elton Snapp and Mrs. Fannie Shores drove to Hays last Friday to see Loa Snapp who 
is in a hospital there. They report her condition not much changed.” 
April 17, 1939: “Mr. and Mrs. Bob Burns of Tolleson, Arizona, are the proud parents of a baby girl named Delores 
Marlene. Mrs. Burns is better known to everyone around Paradise as Virginia Shores.” 
July 17, 1939: “Ruth Miller was helping Mr. and Mrs. Bert Shores clean the high school this week.” 
April 8, 1940: “April 12 is also the 30" wedding anniversary of Mr. and Mrs. Bert Shores of Paradise, and is Mrs. 
Shores’ birthday as well. She is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. W.T. Houser.” 
October 7, 1940: “Mr. and Mrs. Watt Houser and Mrs. Fannie Shores of Paradise and Billie Swarts of Natoma 
returned last week from a three weeks auto trip to Indiana. Billie did the driving. They all had a fine trip, saw a lot 
of nice country and some very nice corn. One thing the party noticed was that they never saw two or three acres 
around the farms covered with old or high priced machinery. Instead there was a nice bunch of Jersey cows, pigs 
and chickens. A member of the party said, “I never saw so many hogs and pigs, and most all farms are fenced hog 
tight so they turn everything out together. I think most places have a few sheep. We saw a place where they had 3,000 
turkeys. Another place had 2,000 chickens and got lots of eggs, which they shipped to New York where they brought 
30 cents adozen. We were in some nice homes, modern with electric lights, which made you think you were in the 
city.” 

Pages from Fannie Shores’ diaries, sent by Jean Marlow Parker: 
February 16, 1944: “Cloudy cold. Sloppy. Couldn’t go the aid at Angels. down home called Mrs. A. Whitman here 
got milk” 
February 17, 1944: “cold windy. I Embr. on dresser scarf I down home sewed quilt lining for club quilt. I to P.O. 
& Lumberyard see Frances. She had picture of Joe. I washed hair A.M.” 
February 18, 1944: “cold I down home P.M. & store got quilt cotton. I to P.O. Mrs. Hutchcraft & Days for news. 
took quilt top down home Dad & Bruner to Natoma P.M. Bill Swarts home from Camp Polk La. 
Mrs. Bemis to Natoma on train Aunt L. to Lawrence’s” 
February 19, 1944: “I cleaned up house. bake pie. B. work at schools. J.Albrecht helped. nice day but muddy & 
snow on ground. I to Nazarene church eve. Mrs. Ludwig preached. B. to Hi Mama put in my Club. Embr. quilt. we 
quilted some P.M.” 
February 20, 1944: “I down home. to S.S. & church. Rev See Lawrence Boedeker in our class. I rode home with 
Mrs. Angel & He. B. made feed box. I listened to Radio & Embr. I to Nazarene church eve. Mrs. Ludwig drew 
Picture. Blue Galiles. & preached. Muddy.” 
February 21, 1944: “I washed. scrubbed. churned. B. began separating milk. A.M. I down home quilted & listened 
to Wax program. went to P.O. and Wills. cloudy and muddy I to store eve & P.O. got birthday cards” 
February 22, 1944: “I ironed. Went down home at 10. quilted & listened to Sardi’s program. I to P.O. Idown home 
P.M. quilted. Mrs. Marlow there. Mrs. Angel here eve we to church of Nazarene. Mrs. Ludwig drew picture, “The 
Open Gate.” 
February 23, 1944: “B. Didn’t go to Natoma A.M. Dad here noon I to Natoma with them mama got 15 chix we at 
Deana’s Bill there. I deliver first milk to mama and Miss Price. To P.O. Mrs. Angel & Isenberger & Zim to Russell 
& John 


40. ULA (BARTLETT) WHITE: (pictured on the opposite page) 

Ula was born January 17, 1901, near Natoma, Kansas, the daughter of William Putnam Bartlett and Margaret 
Kirkendall who also made a block for the quilt. Her ancestry can be found under the entry for her mother. 

Ula was one of the four seniors in the first graduating class of Paradise High School (1918), the others being 
Pearl Henry (Miller), Ray Kirkpatrick, and Lyndal Sanders. Soon after her graduation, she began to teach in the 
public schools and continued to teach in them for a year or two before her marriage to Charles White on August 9, 
1920, in Paradise, Kansas. She had known him since she was about six years old. 

Charles had been orphaned when he was 14 and had served in WWI. After the war he went out to Colorado to 
homestead with his brother-in-law, Herb Bruner, who had married Charles’ twin sister Laura. Charles lived ina 
covered wagon on his homestead. The homesteader was required to live on his land a certain period of time, fence 
a portion of it, cultivate a portion of it, plant a part of it, and dig a well on it— by hand, of course. Charles proved 
up claims in 1922 and in 1930 on land in Moffat County, Colorado. 
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Each spring he would be gone 2-3 days getting wild 
horses which he branded and range broke to be the work 
horses needed by the great cattle barons in their spring 
round-ups. These horses were the mustangs of the lore 
of the American West. Wiry and tough, they were 
“wonderful to see with their long tails dragging to the 
earth, their long hair growing around their feet and 
fetlocks, and their wild manes blowing in the wind.” 

After Charles and Ula married, they lived with Bruners 
where their first child, Violet was born on July 29, 1921. 
Their children, Garnett and Ivan, were born in a log 
house on the Great Divide on the Snake River in Moffatt 
County, Colorado. She went back to Kansas for the birth 
of her son Charles Dale, called just Dale by family 
members. Her other children were Vernon, Forrest 
Eugene, and Ivan. 

Ula’s son Dale says that where the family was living in 
Colorado, there was trouble keeping teachers. Three quit 
because they were afraid to stay in the schoolhouse at 
night as they would hear funny noises then, and nobody 
knew what was making them. Plucky Ula agreed to finish 
the year as teacher. She had her toddler Dale with her in 
the schoolhouse which had a sleeping room as well as a 
class room. She was afraid, so she kept a gun under her 
pillow. One day little Dale found the gun and came 
wobbling into the classroom, holding the gun, and 
scared everyone to death. The cause of the scary night 
noises didn’t turn out to be as scary as Dale was with his 
gun. It turned out the noises were being made by mustangs rubbing against the school at night. 

The schoolhouse was mounted on poles. Each year the community would decide where the schoolhouse 
should be dragged for the school year, depending on the number of children in a given community. That wasn’t the 
only unique application of the school system: They had winter vacation rather than summer vacation, too. 

The Denver Post began crusading for homesteading the Great Divide following WWI. It talked about how 
fertile the land was — which was true— but neglected to say there was insufficient water for farming. Homesteaders 
could barely produce enough to feed their horses and milk cows, and had to find ways to support themselves 
through the winter. Perhaps that was the reason Ula taught school there. At any rate 90% of the homesteaders gave 
up and left Great Divide, the Whites among them. In 1934 Charles and Ula White traded their homestead for a farm 
in Paradise Township, Kansas, where she died 62 years later on April 2, 1996. She is buried in Mt. Hermon 
Cemetery, in Paradise. 


from the Paradise Farmer: 

August 16, 1920: “Charles White and Miss Ula Bartlett were married at Russell on Monday, August 9". Miss 
Bartlett is the oldest daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Will Bartlett of Paradise, and is a very charming and accomplished 
young lady. She graduated from Paradise high school at the age of seventeen, and later taught school, making her 
career as a teacher a decided success. Mr. White is a fine young man. He lived for several years in the Pleasant 
Ridge neighborhood, later went to Great Divide, Col., where he has a farm and a bunch oflivestock. He wasa soldier 
in the late war and saw active service, was severely wounded and in hospitals for several months. The marriage of 
this young couple is the culmination of a long friendship, and their many friends join in wishing them happiness 
and prosperity as they journey along life’s road. Mr. and Mrs. White left Sunday night for Great Divide, Colo., 
where they will live on their farm.” 

“Friday afternoon a large number of ladies of Paradise arranged a “miscellaneous shower” for Mrs. Chas. 
White, at which time a large number of pretty and valuable presents were received by the bride. Light refreshments 
of ice cream and cookies were provided by the guests, and a very happy afternoon for all was the result. The 
following ladies remembered Mrs. White with tokens of esteem, although a few of them were unable to be present 
at the shower: Mrs. E.L. Dwinelle, Miss Eunice Dwinelle, Mrs. Joe Kvasnicka, Mrs. Penn Hockett, Mrs. J.M. 
Hendershot. Miss Alberta Richmond, Miss Della Miller, Miss Gladys Houser, Miss Katie Houser, Miss Evelyn 
Kvasnicka, Miss Lela Whitman, Florence Mallard, Louise Dwinelle, Mrs. Ed Bell, Miss Pansy Henry, and Mrs. 
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Leona Swarts.” 

November 20, 1922: “Miss Jeanne M. Kirkendall whose home was in Natoma for several years came up from Lucas 
yesterday for a short visit with relatives yesterday for a short visit with relatives here. She returned only a couple 
weeks ago from her 640 acre homestead near Great Divide, Colorado. We say “near,” although the real fact is the 
claim is 50 miles from a railroad and 13 miles from the nearest town. Miss Kirkendall stays alone on her claim which 
is about 3’2 miles from that which is occupied by her cousin, Mrs. Chas. White, and husband. Mrs. White is a 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. W.P. Bartlett of near Paradise. Miss Kirkendall must stay on her claim seven months out 
of the year for three years before proving up, or can take five years for proving, living on the land 21 months of that 
time. She had men at work making a new log cabin on the place this fall but did not get it completed before cold 
weather, which has already set in out there. She tells some thrilling tales of life there, but says it is only a fair sample 
of the experience of many others in that country. Homesteaders live a good distance apart. Once this summer while 
she was out in the sage brush of an evening someone shot at her six times. She lay down in the brush and remained 
quiet for sometime. After that she carried a six-shooter for several days. She believes someone mistook her for wild 
game. There are mighty few women who would have the nerve to stick it out after such an adventure, but Miss 
Kirkendall says she has recovered from the fear which she felt on first going to that country. She is a very highly 
cultured lady, having graduated from the Kansas State university and followed high school teaching for several 
years.” 

(Ed. Note: Ula’s cousin, Jeanne Kirkendall, stayed in Colorado at least through May 8, 1939, when a short article 
appeared in the Farmer which said she was the daughter of Robert Kirkendall of Natoma and that she had taught in 
the summer schools of “the Colorado mountain country for anumber of years.” She lived 50 miles from a town there. 
After visiting her relatives in Lincoln, Kansas, she returned home via Craig, Colorado, planning to teach at 
Greasewood school the next term. She said she had met the Crown Prince Frederik and Crown Princess Ingrid at a 
governor’s reception in Denver that month. When she returned home, she wrote a letter on May 22" saying the 
snow was so bad that her pupils could not get to school that day.) 


Great Divide, Colorado; a photo published by L.c. McClure in 1917. American Memory website, Library of Congress 
Reproduction number MCC-2654 
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| August 5, 1932: “Mrs. Floyd Houser, Mrs. W.P. Bartlett, Mrs. Robert Kirkendall, and Harold King expected to 
leave yesterday, Sunday, in the Houser car for Great Divide, Colo., where they will visit at the Chas. White home 
and with Miss Jennie Kirkendall. They expect to be away about two weeks.” 
January 31, 1938: “Mrs. Runyon Kirkendall, Mrs. Williams, Mrs. Hackerott, and son, Mrs. Ira Kirkendall and 
children, all of Natoma, Mrs. Franc Whitman, Mrs. Vernon Bartlett and Reta, Mrs. Charles White and Vernon, Mrs. 
| Louise Hoopes and children, and Mrs. Lydia Houser and Barbara Ruth, members of the Sewing Circle club met with 
Mrs. Will Bartlett Friday for an all day affair.” 
August 29, 1938: “Mrs. Lydia Houser helped Mrs. White with the cooking for the threshers last week.” 
October 17, 1938: “The Stitch and Chatter club met with Mrs. W.P. Bartlett Friday, October 14. Everyone brought 
a covered dish and embroidery hoops. The day was spent doing fancy work Mrs. Bartlett. Those present were Mr. 
and Mrs. Runyon Kirkendall, Mr. and Mrs. Billy Williams, Mrs. Floyd Biesner and children, Mrs. Kirkendall and 
| children of Natoma, Mr. and Mrs. Franc Whitman, Mr. and Mrs. Chas. White and Vernon, Mr. and Mrs. Vernon 
| Bartlett and Rita Raes, Mrs. Maude Dwinelle, Mrs. Floyd Houser and Barbara, and Mr. and Mrs. W.P. Bartlett.” 
August 12, 1940: “Mr. and Mrs. Chas. White were pleasantly surprised, Friday evening, at the W.P. Bartlett home 
in honor of their 20" wedding anniversary. Many china dishes were presented to the couple. Mrs. White wore her 
wedding dress, which was georgette. Those present were Mr. and Mrs. Earl Weldon and family, Mr. and Mrs. Joe 
Weldon and girls, Mrs. Floyd Beisner and family, Mr. and Mrs. Ira Kirkendall and family, Mrs. Lydia Kirkendall, 
| Mr. and Mrs. Julian Schloh and Wanetta Powell of Natoma, Mr. and Mrs. Ruben Kirkendall and boys of Codell, 
Mrs. Ethel Lyons, Jane and Paul of Lincoln, Mr. and Mrs. Vernon Bartlett and family, Mr. and Mrs. Floyd Houser 
and family, Mr. and Mrs. W.P. Bartlett and family, and Mr. and Mrs. Chas. White and family.” ‘ 
November 17, 1941: “The Senior Ladies Aid met with Mrs. Maude Dwinelle Wednesday afternoon, November I 
12". The afternoon was spent on work for the bazaar. Guests for the afternoon were Rev. and Mrs. See of Waldo, 4 
Mrs. Morrell, and Mrs. Bob Harrell. Election of officers was held. Mrs. Ula White was elected president, Mrs. Bert 
Shores vice president, Mrs. Angel secretary and Mrs. Vera Post, treasurer.” 
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A barbecue in Great Divide, Colorado, in 1917. The photograph was taken by L.C. McClure in 1917 and can be found on the 4 
American Memory website. Reproduction number MCC-2656 i 
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Photographs from the Library of Congress’ American Memory Collection 


(top, left): Yampa, Street, Craig, Colorado; published 1913-1915 by L.C. McClure. Reproduction number MCC-1290. Craig 

| was the closest large town to the Whites and Jeanne Kirkendall. It was where the train station was for the area. iM 

I (bottom, left): Pollock & Engel’s land office; Craig, Colorado; published by L.C. McClure in 1917. Reproduction number 
| MCC-2661 | 

(top, this page): A homestead colony near Great Divide; published 1911-1920 by L.C. McClure; Reproduction number MCC- te 

| 2541 “4 
(bottom, this page): A horse race in Craig, Colorado; published between 1900 and 1910; Reproduction number X-7411 
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Above: Sisters Ula Bartlett White and Lydie Bartlett Houser 


Opposite page, top: William and Margaret Kirkendall Bartlett, the parents of Lydie, Vernon, and Ula. 


Opposite page, bottom picture: from left to right: 
Vernon Bartlett with his second wife Blanche (widow of Ira Kirkendall) 
Charles White and his wife Ula Bartlett White 


Lydie Bartlett Houser and her husband Floyd Houser 
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41. KATHERINE PURSIS (PFEIFER) WHITMAN: (pictured with her husband) 

“Katie” was born November 1, 1879, in Lucas, Russell County, Kansas. Her parents were Godfrey Frederich 
Pfeifer (born 1839, Crawford, Ohio) and Emeline Snyder (born Ohio). Her father Godfrey was a Civil War soldier 
from Ohio. In 1883 when he was living in the Bunker Hill, Kansas, area, he was on the Kansas pension roll due 
to a disease in his lungs. Her grandparents were Johann Peter Pfeifer and Elisabeth Katharina Tracht of Hesse, 
Germany, and her great grandparents were Johann Adam Tracht and Anna Elisabeth Schneider. 

“Katie” had siblings Chris of Banner County, Nebraska; Elmer; John Harvey of Nebraska; Laura M. (Mrs. 
Frank Sears) and Mary A., all born in Whetstone or Jefferson County, Ohio. According to the History of Western 
Nebraska and Its People, there was a seventh Pfeifer child whose name is unknown to me. 

In 1898 she married France(s) Albert Whitman, brother of Alex Whitman, who was born in Kansas of German 
parents. Katie and France’s children were Lelia (Bartlett), who also made a block for this quilt, and Glen. Katie and 
her husband moved into Paradise in 1919. After she broke her hip, she had to live at the Russell Rest Home. 

Her obituary says she belonged to the Paradise Methodist Church and was always busy sewing gifts, toys, 
and aprons for friends and the Women’s Society at church. Her granddaughter Vernita Bartlett Scott says even after 
Katie fell and broke her hip and had to go live in the Russell Rest Home, that she continued to make aprons— “all 
hand-stitched.” Her granddaughter Reta (Bartlett) Weller recalls that Katie made great lemon pies. Reta also 
remembers looking up at Katie and Frances’ wedding certificate which was “so beautiful hanging on their bedroom 
wall.” 

Katie died on July 24, 1963, in the Russell, Kansas, hospital, having outlived her husband who had died in 1949 
and her son who died in 1958. By that time she had 7 grandchildren and 12 great grandchildren. She is buried in 
Amherst Cemetery. 


from the Paradise Farmer: 

September 6, 1920: “The Bartlett’s, 
Dwinell’s, and Whitman’s picnicked at 
the gorge, east of Lucas, Sunday. Messrs. 
Martin and Waller accompanied them.” 
January 9, 1932: “A delightful dinner 
was given at the France Whitman home in 
honor of Mr. and Mrs. Whitman’s 35% 
anniversary. The afternoon was spent 
visiting and playing cards. Those present 
were: Mr. and Mrs. Chas. Whitman and 
daughters, Mr. and Mrs. Alex Whitman 
and children, Mr. and Mrs. George Cronn 
and daughters, Mr. and Mrs. Tod Day and 
children, Mr. And Mrs. Lee Hoopes and 
children, Mr. and Mrs. W.P. Bartlett, Mr. 
and Mrs. E.L. Dwinelle, Mr. and Mrs. 
Vernon Bartlett and children, Mr. and 
Mrs. Floyd Houser and son and Mrs. Tillie 
Stanton and son, Francis and Wally 
Whitman of Waldo.” 

July 13, 1936: “Wilda Bartlett visited last 
week with her grandmother, Mrs. Franz 
Whitman, from Monday till Wednesday.” 
January 31, 1938: “Mrs. Runyon 
Kirkendall, Mrs. Williams, Mrs. Hackerott, 
and son, Mrs. Ira Kirkendall and children, 
all of Natoma, Mrs. Franc Whitman, Mrs. 
Vernon Bartlett and Reta, Mrs. Charles 
White and Vernon, Mrs. Louise Hoopes 
and children, and Mrs. Lydia Houser and 
Barbara Ruth, members of the Sewing 
Circle club met with Mrs. Will Bartlett 
Friday for an all day affair.” 
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| October 17, 1938: “The Stitch and Chatter club met with Mrs. W.P. Bartlett Friday, October 14. Everyone brought 
| a covered dish and embroidery hoops. The day was spent doing fancy work Mrs. Bartlett. Those present were Mr. 
and Mrs. Runyon Kirkendall, Mr. and Mrs. Billy Williams, Mrs. F loyd Biesner and children, Mrs. Kirkendall and 
children of Natoma, Mr. and Mrs. Franc Whitman, Mr. and Mrs. Chas. White and Vernon, Mr. and Mrs. Vernon 
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Bartlett and Rita Raes, Mrs. Maude Dwinelle, Mrs. Floyd Houser and Barbara, and Mr. and Mrs. W.P. Bartlett.” if 
August 5, 1940: “Mr. and Mrs. Franc Whitman are enjoying their visit with Glenn very much, Mrs. Whitmans sister, i 
Mrs. Frank Sears of Weipe, Idaho came to visit her there. The sisters had not seen each other for 39 years. Mr. and | 
Mrs. Whitman plan on returning home the last of the month.” i 
March 24, 1941: “Mr. and Mrs. France Whitman returned to Paradise Thursday after spending the winter with their i 
son Glenn in Nyssa, Oregon.” i 
| f 
42. ELSA MAE (McCARTY) WILCOX: (pictured at left with her t 


friend Floy McRae and alone, below) 

Elsa was born September 2, 1889, in Lineville, Wayne County, 
Iowa, the daughter of George McCarty and Azalea Florence 4 
Browning. Elsa’s parents came from families which had done their ; 
patriotic duties. She was the granddaughter of Rebecca Jordan and 
Isaac Darrow McCarty, a Civil War soldier who had served in the 
Army of Missouri. Elsa was also the granddaughter of Ada Jane 
Hampshire and another Civil War soldier, John Fletcher Browning, 
who had served in the Iowa volunteers with his brother Robert. In i 
addition, Elsa was a descendant of Revolutionary soldier Benjamin i 
McCarty. Through him, she could trace her line back to one Darby 3 
McCarty, who was born ca. 1716 in Frederick County, Virginia, and 
married Hannah Richardson. 


: 
Unfortunately, Elsa’s immediate 
family was marked by tragedy. Her parents : 
had only two other children, neither of i 
which lived past infancy— a son who was i 
born and died in 1890 and a child named 
Alta, who was born in March of 1893 and i 
died two months later. Elsa’s mother, i 
Azalea, died shortly after Alta was born | 
when Elsa was just three or four years old. 
Then her father, George, died at age 29 ofa 
heart attack which struck him as he tried to 
lift a large piece of stone. So by the time she 
was barely six, Elsa had lost everyone in iH 
her family. George and Azalea, their son i 
and Alta, lay buried in Goff Cemetery in i 
Wayne County, and Elsa was an orphan i 


é 

who was taken in by two of her mother’s F 
sisters. ' 
When Elsa was still a child, one of of 

her aunts moved to Lincoln County, ve 
Kansas, taking Elsa with her. It was there ne 
that she attended school with a tall, nice- ia 
looking boy named Norris Wilber Wilcox 


whose infectious laugh earned him the 
descriptive nickname Snort. According to 
their granddaughter Grace Claussen, 
Norris would tease Elsa, saying that she had 
followed him around since the time she was 
old enough to know who he was, so he 
married her. They married in Lincoln 
County on a January 25, 1907, after Elsa 
had been left on her own again at the death 
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of her aunt. Elsa had been supporting herself by working for people like the Picketts and Norris’ parents, John and 
Martha Wilcox. 

The Wilcoxes dearly loved the diminutive Elsa, nicknamed Paddy because she sounded as if she had an Irish 
accent, who stood, at 5’2", almost a full foot shorter than their son, and was so little that she had to stuff the bosom 
of her wedding dress out. They became the family she had undoubtedly been needing since she lost her own. I am 
sure Elsa was even happier when she and Norris had enlarged that family with children of their own— a daughter 
Carol Jane and sons Kenneth Wilber and John Wayne. Carol is 93 at the time of this writing and living with her in 
Salina, Kansas, with her 
daughter Grace 
Maureen Claussen, 
who is pictured as a 
child with Elsa and 
Norris on this page. 

Grace remembers 
her grandparents with 
much love and respect. 
She was lucky enough 
to spend the summers 
with them. As an only 
child living in big cities 
like Los Angeles and 
Chicago, arriving in the 
close-knit, sheltering 
community of Paradise 
was a true coming home 
in many ways. “Every- 
body knew everybody 
and did things _to- 
gether.” Grace recalls living among the “hill kids” there. “You 
would cross Paradise Creek and go up ahill. There were 18 kids 
living on that hill in 3 families— the Hoopes, the Thompsons, 
and the Wilcoxes.” Elsa was a favorite of them all, kept their 
pictures, and baked cookies for them. Grace says all the kids— 
as well as the adults in the community— enjoyed visiting with 
her grandmother. “Everyone loved her.” 

“Every afternoon in the summer she and my grandfather 
took a nap. She would make me come home from across the 
road, and I was supposed to nap at the same time. But often I 
would wait til she slept and then I would be out the door to cross 
the street and continue to trot after all the hill kids.” Another 
part of Grace’s summer visits survives today. “I still make her 
potato salad. I am always asked to bring it to family gatherings. 
She taught me how to make gravy and how to cook certain 
dishes, and the potato salad was always my favorite and became 
a favorite of my husband’s family.” 

Whereas misfortune early in life embitters some people, it 
seems to have made Elsa more compassionate and giving. 
Grace remembers that when Elsa was still a young woman, she 
took in two orphaned boys, understanding, no doubt, what they 
were going through better than anyone else. When the flu struck Paradise in 1918, Elsa nursed several people who 
needed help. Grace says Elsa would advise her never to say an unkind word about anyone, an ideal Elsa herself 
lived by. 

By all accounts she and Norris were a good match. He must have had the same generous heart that Elsa had. He 
coached football and baseball, sponsored the Chatauqua lecture series in the community, and loved nothing better 
than a good chat. Grace remembers Elsa saying that if she sent him out for a loaf of bread, it would be four hours 
before he got home, as he always met someone he wanted to talk to. His conversation must have been enjoyed. 
When he died in the Russell hospital just before Christmas of 1955, four hundred people attended his funeral which 
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had to be held in the high school auditorium. 


He was a mail carrier for forty-seven years and was apparently quite the card. Dale White remembers that 
all the boys would go skinny dipping the last day of school, and that Norris would go get Elsa and park at the top 
of the hill overlooking the swimming hole so that the boys could not get out of the water. Dale says they “like to 
froze to death” waiting for Elsa and Norris to leave them in peace. 

Helen Burger remembers that Norris was a great dancer and that she used to dance ballroom dances with him. 
The town fathers did not permit dancing in the school building, so dances were held inside the bank building. There 


was an outside staircase to a room over 
the bank itself where the lodge met. 
Dances were held there for graduation 
and other occasions. She doesn’t recall 
the “heavyset” Elsa going to the dances. 
She does recall that once when Elsa 
went out of town, Norris papered the 
walls in the house and surprised her. 

Grace confirms Elsa was heavyset— 
carrying about 160 pounds on her small 
frame— and adds that she had beautiful 
blonde wavy hair in her youth which 
turned to silver as she aged. “I always 
thought her expression was beautiful.” 

She says Elsa loved her pets. In 
particular she recalls an “old mama cat 
who amused herself by pulling the 
chain on the bed lamp, turning the lamp 
on and off.” Elsa liked to sew, too, and 
taught Grace to sew. She also liked to 
read, and, according to entries made in 
the Paradise Farmer, she and Norris took a number of trips. 

When shown a picture of the block that Elsa had made 
for this quilt, Grace wrote me, “I remember so well the material in 
the quilt block. She had an old apron that she sometimes wore. 
She had quite a few, and every morning she would put on a fresh 
ironed apron. This one had a bit of tatting on a small pocket on the 
top part of the apron. The top of the apron was attached to her 
dress by small gold safety pins. I always admired her neatness.” 
Elsa does not appear to have been an avid club joiner. 

True, she was amember of the Methodist Ladies’ Aid in 1940, but 
she is not listed as a member of the N.B.B.O. or the Old Ladies 
Club, the W.C.T.U. or the sewing circle. That said, however, she 
had many friends with whom she enjoyed visiting when they 
came to see her or when she went to see them. Grace says that 
every Saturday night in the summer, she and her grandparents 
“would eat supper and get cleaned up and leave for Natoma, 
another small town west of Paradise which had a movie house 
and more stores to choose from, if shopping for clothes. Most of 
the time I was allowed to meet with my friends, and we would walk 
up and down Main Street as all the other kids were doing the 
same. My grandfather would take care of any business he had to 
and usually sat in the drugstore visiting with friends. My grandmother would be sitting in the front seat of the car. 
Everyone must have known that car. People would stop and crawl into the car and visit with her. She rarely had to 
sit alone. My grandfather would soon round me up, and we would take home hand packed ice cream for Sunday 
evening.” 

As Elsa got older, arthritis took its toll, making it harder for her to get out. She also suffered from heart trouble 
and diabetes. That said, she lived to see her 92™ birthday, as she died just after New Year’s on January 3, 1982, in 
the Ellsworth, Kansas, hospital. Grace says the last words Elsa said were, “Carol, I want to go home to Paradise and 
Norris.” And with that, she turned her head and died. 
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Elsa’s Potato Salad Recipe: from Grace 


8 medium size potatoes 6 to 8 hard boiled eggs 

1 cup finely chopped onions 4 finely chopped celery stalks 
3/4 cup dill picalilli 3/4 cup sweet picalilli 

salt and pepper to taste 1% cups Helmann’s mayo 


2 overful tbsps mustard 


Peel and cut potatoes in quarters or maybe a bit smaller. Cook till you can stick a fork in them. Dice eggs (I use 
my pastry blender to do this). Use two table knives and cut up still warm potatoes. Salt and pepper the potatoes and 
eggs then add celery and picalilli and mix all together. Add mustard to mayo and mix and then into a large bowl with 
the rest of the ingredients. 

My grandmother always said the secret to this salad was the combination of the two picalilli. She added a half 
of a pimento to hers. But I believe that was for color. Maybe not. She also taught me to make gravy. Something 
I find curious that there are young people who don’t know how to do this. When I say that I am no great shakes as 
a cook, you may certainly believe me. But I have learned some great recipes from both my grandmother and my 
mother-in-law. Both wonderful cooks. 


Recipes submitted by Elsa to the Baptist Cookbook: 
White cake: 12 c. white sugar, 2 c. butter, 2/3 c. milk, 2 tsp. B.P. sifted with enough flour to make stiff batter, 
flavoring. Cream butter, add sugar and 
cream again. Add milk a little at atime, then 
flour and last the well beaten whites of 4 
eggs. Mix lightly. 
Icing: Whites of 2 eggs beaten stiff, sugar, 
c. raisins chopped fine. Beat well and 
spread. 
Devils Food cake: 1 c. brown sugar, | c. 
grated chocolate, % c. sweet milk. Set over 
fire until dissolved and add to part two. 
PARTI 1c. brown sugar, 1 c. sweet milk, 
¥2 ¢. butter, 2 eggs, 2 c. flour with a level tsp. 
soda sifted in 1 tsp. B.P. 


from the Paradise Farmer: 

June 7, 1920: “Mr. and Mrs. N.W. Wilcox 
and Mrs. Chas. Wells left Wednesday by 
auto for an outing in Colorado. They will be 
absent about four weeks. George Hancock is 
carrying the mail on route one during the 
absence of Mr. Wilcox.” 

November 29, 1920: “N.W. Wilcox was 
very sick with the quinsey last Friday. Dr. 
Drake of Natoma was called and lanced the 
swelling, giving instant relief.” 

August 29, 1921: “N.W. Wilcox and family 
left for Salina to spent his vacation. George 
Hancock has charge of his mail route during 
his absence.” 

September 11, 1922: “N.W. Wilcox and 
family and E.L. Dwinelle and family 
attended the mail carriers’ picnic north of 
Waldo last Monday.” 

February 5, 1923: “Mrs. N.W. Wilcox 
entertained Thursday evening for her son 
Kenneth, it being his thirteenth birthday 
anniversary. Many games were played and 
all had a merry time. A nice lunch was 
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| served and a number of birthday gifts were received. The guests were Carol Brown, Harold Hockett, Dean Miller, 
Glenn Whitman, Warren Cherry, Jim Dwinelle, John Rogers, Herman Strecker, Dean Brown, Joseph K vasnicka, 
Leslie Leander, Cecil Rogers, Ralph Cherry, Elah Drury, Ruth Chesney, Louise Dwinelle, Meta Paulsen, Margaret 
Marlow, Mary Culp, Carol Wilcox, Marie Doggett, and Rena Gilson.” 
July 14, 1924: “Mr. and Mrs. J. Taylor of Kansas City, Mo. made a brief visit at the N.W. Wilcox home several days 
ago, enroute in their car to the Yellowstone National Park. Mrs. Taylor will be remembered as Miss Roylan Geer.” 
November 17, 1924: “Reta Pickett and Carol Wilcox entertained with a tacky party at the Pickett home Friday 
| evening. Many games ofinterest were played, after which popcorn balls, doughnuts, and hot chocolate were served. 
Prizes were awarded to Miss Clara Williamson and Lawrence Houser. The guests included all of the Paradise High 
School students, Miss Clara Williamson, Mr. and Mrs. N. Wilcox, and Mr. and Mrs. W. Hunt.” 


December 29, 1924: “Mr. Marlow’s entertained with Tom Helscher and family and Mr. and Mrs. Wilcox as guests 
| for Christmas dinner.” 


January 5, 1925: “Mrs. N.W. Wilcox entertained Thursday evening for her son, Kenneth, it being his thirteenth 
birthday anniversary. Many games were played, and all had a merry time. A nice lunch was served and a number 
of gifts were received. The guests were: Carol Brown, Harold Hockett, Dean Miller, Glenn Whitman, Warren 
Cherry, Jim Dwinelle, John Rogers, Herman Strecker, Dean Brown, Joseph Kvasnicka, Leslie Leander, Cecil 
Rogers, Ralph Cherry, Elah Drury, Ruth Chesney, Louise Dwinelle, Meta Paulsen, Margaret Marlow, Mary Culp, 
Carol Wilcox, Marie Doggett, and Rena Gilson.” 
September 20, 1926: “ Down the lovely path over the railroad right of way we jump and alight over the pond into 
south Paradise. There we find six large well built gentlemen, qualified for any emergency. The first we note is the 
United States of America wrapped with power to deliver mail over route No. One We find him a man that was well 
watered for he grew long and not very wide. We have known him since a little tad that waded in the mudacles for 
the polly wiggles. He was raised on a farm up Spillman creek west of Lincoln Center. He at present lives on what 
he eats and wears his shoes untied. He has a wife and daughter— a young lady, and a boy like dad when supplies 
are on hand for dinner, all of which we dedicate N.W. Wilcox.” 
January 27, 1930: “This paper failed to mention last week, a serious and rather unusual automobile accident which 
occurred at the railroad crossing at Paradise just about dusk the evening of Jan. 14. N.W. Wilcox driving a Whippet 
sedan in which were also Mrs. Tom Helscher and Mrs. Edith Wickham was driving south through town, the party e 
being on their way to a theatre program at Russell. A freight train was standing across the road, but an oil car, painted is 
white which stood directly ahead, blended, so nicely with the snow which covered the ground that the driver failed 
to see the car until too late to stop his auto. In the crash which followed Mrs. Helscher escaped with a few scratches 
about the face, but Mrs. Wickham was more severely bruised. One leg was injured and there were internal injuries | 
which have kept her confined to her bed most of the time since. She was able to be up for the first time Jan. 24. It fH 
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is not believed the injuries will be permanent.” 
August 25, 1930: “Mrs. Russell McGuire from Garden City came last Sunday to attend the shower given for Mrs. 
J.J. Dwinelle and to visit her parents, Mr. and Mrs. N.W. Wilcox.” 
January 9, 1932: “On Wednesday evening, Jan. 4", the Woodman lodge members held a meeting in Brown’s hall 
and spent the remainder of the evening at the N.W. Wilcox home playing pinochle. Members present were: Herman 
Houser, John J. Miller, Wm. Robbins, Chalin Fink, Edd Bell, Tom Brown, Frank Barrigan, George Hancock, Fred 
Benfield, E.L. Dwinelle, J.T. Howe, W.W. Martin, and N.W. Wilcox. Ata later hour fresh oyster soup was served.” 
January 26, 1932: “Mr. and Mrs. N.W. Wilcox, Mrs. Carol Wilcox and Grace Maureen. A.E. Rodgers, and Miss 
Zola 
Wilcox took supper with Mr. and Mrs. H.W. Wilcox at Lucas Monday evening.” 
July 24, 1933: “Mr. and Mrs. N.V. Wilcox spent last weekend at Manhattan. While there Mr. Wilcox attended a 
rural carrier’s meeting.” 
February 25, 1935: “Mr. and Mrs. Norris Wilcox drove to Lincoln Friday. Mrs. Wilcox remained to help care for 
her aunt, Mrs. Rouse, who is ill.” 
April 5, 1937: “Mrs. N.W. Wilcox, who had been in the Salina hospital is reported to be getting along nicely and 
will soon be ready to come home.” 
/ September 20, 1937: “N.W. Wilcox is reflooring two rooms at his residence with the new type Bruce oak blocks, 
| secured of the local lumber yard. These blocks are already grooved and varnished and make a beautiful floor when 
! i ye 

ee 29, 1938: “Mr. and Mrs. N.W. Wilcox left last week for California. Mrs. Carol Shaw and daughter Grace 
| Maureen accompanied them home after spending the summer here. Mr. and Mrs. Robert Wilcox of Lincoln will also 
make the trip with them.” . 
September 19, 1938: “Mr. and Mrs. N.W. Wilcox returned Saturday evening from their trip to California.” 
December 19, 1938: “N.W. Wilcox drove to Nebraska Saturday after Mrs. Wilcox and Esther Perkins, who have 
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been visiting there the past week.” 

January 9, 1939: “The rural mail carriers of Russell county met with Mr. and Mrs. N.W. Wilcox Saturday evening, 
Jan. 7. Those present were Postmaster Blanche Jacobs and sister, Vesta Henry, Mr. Custer and wife of Gorham, 
Frank Clark and wife of Russell, Henry Sectum and wife, Frank Coffene and wife of Dorrance and Robert Oswald 
of Lucas.” 

July 3, 1939: “N.W. Wilcox completed 30 years of service carrying the mail from the Paradise office June 30. Mr. 
Meeks was the first postmaster under whom he served. He has worked under nine postmasters, Mr. Meeks, Claude 
Zimmerman, Charley Helscher, Penn Hockett, Delia Little, Mrs. Marlow, Lydia Houser, Thelma Martin, and Mrs. 
C.E. Harrell. His route at first was only 274 miles in length and traveled only 3 times a week. It served 50 patrons. 
The present route is 83 miles long and serves 76 patrons.” 

July 17, 1939: “Grace Maureen Shaw, 8 years old, traveled alone from Los Angeles, Calif., last week, to spent two 
months in the home of her grandparents, Mr. and Mrs. N.W. Wilcox, at Paradise. Mr. and Mrs. Wilcox met the little 
girl at Russell and will take her home in September when the former has his vacation as rural carrier at Paradise. Mr. 
Wilcox has carried mail out of Paradise for more than 30 years and for the past three years has carried the only rural 


route maintained there.” 


May 27, 1940: “N.W. Wilcox was a dinner guest at the Lee Hoopes home.” 
“N.W. Wilcox was a dinner guest at the Floyd Houser home Thursday evening.” 
“Mrs. Sylvia Helscher and Mr. Norris Wilcox left for Chicago Saturday morning to visit Mr. and Mrs. Fred 


Shaw. Mrs. Wilcox will return home with them.” 


October 27, 1941: “Mr. and Mrs. N.W. Wilcox attended the Royal Stock Show in Kansas City last week.” 
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This paper was written with the intention of presenting it to the American Quilt Study Group and having it 
published in their yearly collection of such papers, but it was rejected on the grounds that neither the quilters nor the quilt 
were significant. 


PIECED IN PARADISE 


Sometimes experiences which will become seminal in your life come announced in the smallest and quietest of ways. 
A wrong turn or a letter in the mail or a look in someone’s eyes, and it all begins. In just such a way an experience came to 
me that opened a window into the lives of women who lived some seventy years ago near a tiny town in Kansas named 
Paradise. 1 say this but before I can tell you about that experience, I must tell you who these women were and how it all 
began. 

In the summer of 2001 I decided at the very last minute to attend a quilt show in Burton, Ohio. Burton boasts a small 
historic village which hosts many such events— anything from an apple butter festival to a Civil War re-enactment. I almost 
did not go to this event. I knew it would be a small show and that there might not be much of interest to see there. But go I 
did, and I got there at the very end of it as the exhibitors were about to pack up. 

On a table with some other things that had been overlooked was a fold of fabric that proved to be the herald of my 
experience- the top of a signature quilt. I have always loved signature quilts. They are more arresting to me than most other 
quilts. Somehow the names inscribed on them make them more accessible, more knowable. The names call up images of 
women stitching by lamplight or candle or covering sleeping babies in patchwork or laughing with each other across quilting 
frames in someone’s farmhouse. 

So I quickly picked this one up with a sense of excitement, shook it open to examine it, thinking, “It will be too 
stained or too expensive.” But it was neither. I saw forty-two eight-pointed stars pieced from a variety of fabrics onto a 
variety of others, all but two blocks free of stains and discoloration, all free of wear, and most beautiful to my eye. I saw that 
it was made by amateurish hands, loved it for the sake of my own amateurish hands, and, happy that it cost just $75, I took 
it up to the woman who was selling it. “Where did you get it,” I asked. She was not certain. 

I bought the quilt top, took it home, and began to wonder about the women who had made this wonderful thing. I 
wanted to know who they were and what they were like, how many children they had had and what their husbands had done 
for a living. I wanted to know what had worried them and what challenges they had had to overcome and what joys they had 
felt. I wanted to see their faces. 

As a genealogist with twenty-five years of experience in finding people, I had a feeling that I could find out who 
enough of the women were to at least place the quilt. By cross-referencing the more unusual names of the women whose 
names appeared on the quilt and running them through the social security death index on line, I was able to do that much 
within fifteen minutes of beginning my research. And, happily, I was able to learn much more than that. By the end ofa year’s 
time, I had found relatives of all but six of the women who had made blocks for the quilt and through the generosity of those 
relatives had been gifted with copies of the women’s photographs, recipes, letters, diary pages, and other tangibles that 
have been left behind to speak of them and to bear witness to their lives in and around Paradise, Kansas. 

I found the first relative through an on-line obituary for quilter Ula Bartlett that mentioned her survivors. That 
person put me in touch with relatives of other women who had made blocks for the quilt top, who in turn, sent me on to others. 
I also looked up the family surnames in the online phone books, hoping some members of the families still lived close to 
Paradise. Fortunately, in many cases, they did. Other relatives were found by placing queries at the genforum website or by 
looking the quilters up at the Mormon familysearch site. 

Certainly, the most interesting, the most personal, things that I learned about the ladies who made the quilt blocks 
came from interviews with their children, grandchildren, nieces, nephews and neighbors. But I also read twenty years of 
issues of the Paradise Farmer, one of those small town papers that prints the news that most of us are really interested in— 
stories about our friends and neighbors— and from them I learned much about the pattern of the women’s lives. Finally, I also 
made use of more objective sources: cemetery, birth, death, and marriage records; census reports from 1850-1930; Civil War 
pension records; county histories; and the like. 

It was a marriage record combined with an interview which allowed me to date the quilt as having been made in the 
Spring of 1934, as Hazel Dodson Harrell, one of the women who was single when she signed her quilt block, married in May 
of 1934 shortly after another quilter, Ula Bartlett, returned from Colorado where she had been living just prior to that time. 

So, I have told you how this experience began, heralded by the appearance of the quilt top. Now I must tell you who 
the women were who labored over it. This will take some time, as there are many, but that can not be helped. Each woman 
deserves her own word; each woman is seminal to the quilt. 

Let me begin with the youngest group of women-those who were born between the turn of the twentieth century 
and 1910. These were the girls who made old bag swings— gunny sacks stuffed with old clothes— when they were children, 
who learned to drive and bobbed and marcelled their hair when they were teenagers, and whose school basketball teams 
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by her as any son would have. When she was stricken 
with Alzheimer’s, he and his wife took her in and cared for her as long as they could. 


Lydie Viola Bartlett Houser was born in 1907. Lydie of the wide smile and dancing eyes. In her autobiography she 


wrote one of the most evocative lines I can ever remember reading: “I have heard my dad talk about walking out in the pasture 
with me in his arms and the other daddies with their babies, to get us asleep.” 


Zilpha Mark was born in 1907. She married Maurice Mark who ran the train depot and had five sons by him, only four 
| of whom survived babyhood. Zilpha is remembered for her thrifty ways and her skill at making do, whether it was in creatin g 
gifts for her family or putting together big dinners from leftovers. 


Hazel Dodson Harrell was born in 1906 on the Webster Ranch near Zurich, Kansas. When she was a year old, her 


family moved in a covered wagon to Simila, Colorado 
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the Methodist church, and raised one son. 
Ula Bartlett White was born in 1901. She was one of four of the first four 


} community that had the most children in it. 


Now I shall tell you about their mothers, their aunts, and their teachers who also made blocks for this quilt top. 
These were the women, born in the 1880s and 1 890s, who ran the cream separators and collected the eggs that with the cream 
provided most of the actual cash their families would see. These were the women whose heads when lifted from their pillows 
in the morning left clean imprints in the red dust that covered them as they slept and infiltrated every corner of their homes 
when the great dust storms rolled over the plains. These were the women who sent for free fabric ends from the catalog 
| companies and fashioned them into aprons to sell at fund raisers for the school and the churches and bought cookies that 
arrived in boxes a yard long and eighteen inches wide from the Sears Catalog. 
Lelia Whitman Bartlett was born in 1899, the granddaughter of a Civil War soldier who homesteaded in Nebraska 
and Kansas. An accomplished seamstress, she could look at a picture of clothing in a book and reproduce what she saw 
without the assistance of a pattern. 
Vera Evelyn Taylor Post was born in 1899 and died a few months shy of her one-hundredth birthday. She was the 
granddaughter of a Civil War soldier who was taken prisoner at Lexington, Missouri. She fell in love with Henry Post when 
she met him at a party. He began meeting her at the train when she came home every weekend from boarding where she was 
| teaching school. He would borrow her father’s Model T on Sunday mornings and drive her to a shady spot along the creek 
where they would while away the afternoons talking. 
| Florence Bell Fink was born in 1898 and married Chalen Fink who had extracted a single promise from her before 
| they wed-— that she would always bake him ginger snaps. She kept that promise for 72 years and 9 months. 
Vera Marie Boedecker Pickett was born in Kansas in 1898. She married a widower, Ray Pickett, and hada daughter 


by him. The Ladies Aide liked to meet at her house because she had a long front room that was perfect for setting up a quilt 
frame in. 
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Edna Snyder King Hancock was born in 1895, the daughter of Will Snyder, who worked variously as a carpenter, 

postmaster, and storekeeper. Edna was one of those people born to trial. Before she’d even seen her fifth birthday, she had 
lost her mother. At the age of 19 she lost the stepmother who had raised her from the time she was ten. Then she was widowed 
after very few years of marriage and left to raise a four-year-old on her own. She and her second husband and that son left 
Paradise in 1936, settling in Merrill, Oregon. 
Fannie Houser Shores was born in Paradise in 1891. She was married to Bert Shores whose truck was an amazement 
} to the community due to its size. News of the truck made the paper week after week— what Bert was hauling and for whom. 
| What repairs the truck needed. What its capacity was. The sheer amount of news about the truck was an amazement to me 
| until I learned that it was Fannie who wrote up the local doings for the Farmer. 

Ada Worley Angel was born in 1890 on the Worley Ranch west of Paradise. The first college graduate to live in 
Paradise, she’d majored in home economics at Kansas State, came home to teach school and Sunday School, married a civil 
| engineer and raised 3 children. She also organized pretty much anything that was going on in the county. Exuberant, 
| confident, a leader in all things, she loved to go—anywhere. She would cook up a bunch of food, set out a tub of apples and ae 
another of popcorn, kiss her husband good-bye, and head off with his blessing for an adventure. i 
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Elsa May McCarty Wilcox was born in Iowa in 1889. She was the granddaughter of two different Civil War soldiers 
as well as the descendant of Benjamin McCarty, a Revolutionary War soldier. Elsa was a woman made compassionate, rather 
than bitter, by adversity. Every member of her immediate family had died before she was barely six. Her siblings had not 
survived infancy. Her mother had died when Elsa was three or four. Then her father was killed just after she had turned six. 
She was taken in by two of her mother’s sisters, one of whom took her to Kansas. At school there she met a tall, lanky boy 
nicknamed “Snort” Wilcox who later claimed that she followed him around until he married her. She showed her 
compassionate heart when she took in two orphaned boys and when she nursed people who had no one to help them during 
the flu epidemic of 1918. 

Nora Addington was born in 1888, taught Sunday School, and clerked in the general store of S.T. and Cora Brown. 
Never married, she made the Brown family her own. She lived with them, took meals with them, nursed them when they were 
sick, and loved their youngest son Donald as if he were her own child. 

Margaret Hancock Benfield was born in 1887 and lived to be 100 years old. The biggest tragedy ofher life occurred 
Thanksgiving Day of 1922 when she and her family were celebrating the day with her in-laws. Her home burned to the 
ground, taking all her worldly goods, including the winter’s store of home-canned food that she had stored in the cellar. The 
women of the community pieced a quilt to cover her bed and brought what clothes and food they could spare for her family. 

Bertie Cooper Day was born in 1887 and married her cousin who owned the filling station in town. The men of 
Paradise would gather in their garage to play pitch under the single bare bulb that hung over them. At precisely ten o’clock 
Bertie would come out and tell them all to go home— and they would. 

Maude Bishop Dodson was born in 1883, the daughter of Abraham Bishop, a schoolteacher. She became one 
herself and taught in a one-room schoolhouse near Webster, Kansas. There she met her husband Walter, who was working 
nearby on a ranch. Together, according to their daughter Helen, they “just dug a hole into the side of a (Colorado) hill 
because there was no timber” and took up a homestead. The land was so terrible, though, that they were forced to return to 
Kansas. 

Junia Sullivan Eberhart was born in 1880. She and her older sister Sella, who also made a block for this quilt top, were 
raised by their aunt and uncle after their mother died in childbirth in 1881. Junia worked in the Paradise telephone office as the 
hello girl before she married. The letters she wrote to the Farmer and the postcards and inscribed pictures she sent to 
relatives reveal her to have been big-boned, intelligent, sassy, and irreverent. 

Mary Anne Grieve Ewing was born in 1880. Her mother Fannie was barely fifteen when she married thirty-four year 
old George Grieve in Irish Grove, Missouri, where Mary was born. When Mary was four, Fannie and George moved their little 
family to Osborne County, Kansas, where they lived in a rock house with their— eventually— 15 children. Mary had three 
children of her own. A farmer’s wife, she churned her own butter, raised and loved “all kinds of flowers,” and took in anyone 
who was stranded when the nearby railroad bridge was flooded out. 

And lastly, I shall tell you about the oldest of the women— the grandmothers, the great aunts, the pioneers of 
Kansas— who were born in the 1860s and 1870s. These were the daughters of men who wore blue in the great Civil War, men 
who brought their families to Kansas in covered wagons to what they hoped would be a better place to raise them. These 
were the women who lived in sod houses and dug outs and helped their husbands scratch their first living from the soil and 
found pennies that bought ice creams for grandchildren in Hockett’s Drugstore. 

Katherine Pursis Pfeifer Whitman was born in Russell County, Kansas, in 1879, the daughter of a Civil War soldier 
who had been pensioned off due to a lung disease acquired in the service. She loved to make gifts, toys, and aprons for the 
women’s society at the Paradise Methodist Church. 

Maude Hendershott Dwinelle was born in 1878, the daughter of a Civil War soldier who served in the Michigan 
infantry, and the mother of a boy who was serving aboard the aircraft carrier Wasp when it was sunk at Guadalcanal. 

Nancy Ann Kirkpatrick Harrell was born in 1878, the daughter of Hugh Kirkpatrick, a saddle maker and a soldier in 
the Pennsylvania Volunteers and an Ohio regiment of light artillery during the Civil War. He and Nancy’s mother had moved 
to Kansas in hopes of getting over the death of a little daughter in Ohio. Nancy raised three children herself. 

Sella Sullivan Pooley was born in 1878 in Wilson County, Kansas. She married an Englishman who took her, as a 
bride, to a two-room house with a lean-to kitchen attached. He purchased the City Meat Market and worked as a butcher. In 
1906 a cow kicked Sella’s leg, and a cancer developed at the site of the injury, necessitating the removal of her leg several 
inches below the knee. It was seventeen years before she could afford an artificial leg. She raised her six children by using a 
churn stomper as a cane. 

Anna Helscher Boedeker was born in 1877, the daughter of a German immigrant. Helen Burger, the sister of another 
woman who made a block for this quilt top, remembered the day that she was hit in the arm by a passing truck right in front 
of Anna’s house. The bone was sticking out of Helen’s arm, so Anna bound it up for her in a dishtowel. 

Cora White Brown was born in 1875 to a wagon maker in Greene County, Tennessee. She had twenty brothers and 
sisters from her father’s two marriages and eight children of her own. She and her husband Tom began their life together in 
a sod house on the prairie near Leoti, Kansas. They eventually owned a store in Paradise that sold dry goods, groceries, 
clothing, and meat. They bought eggs from the farmers and sold them to produce trucks that serviced larger cities. 
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Arzolia Booz Bell was born in 1 874, the daughter of Samuel Booz, a Civil War soldier 
Ed Bell, and had five children with him. She suffered from severe asthma. 


Tina Lynch Marlow was born in Olney, Illinois, in 1874. She trained in medicine and her brother trained in law. In 
1926 he became the special assistant to the United States Attorney General in Washington, D.C. She and her husband, 
Joseph Marlow, ran a creamery in Paradise. When Joe left for California, she ran it alone. 

Clara Esther Beers Martin was born in 1874. She kept the buttons from her father’s Civil War uniform strung together 
in her button box. As a young woman she worked as a servant for Grace Bedall Billings, who as a little girl, wrote Abraham 


Lincoln suggesting that he grow a full beard to hide the thinness of his face. And he did. 
Leona Odessa Mothershed Chrisman 
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Maggie Kirkendall Bartlett was born in 1872, the daughter of a Civil War soldier. A big redhead, she was two or 
three inches taller than her husband with whom she settled in a dug-out behind a hill south of Natoma, Kansas. As a farmer’s 
wife, she couldn’t abide cutting the heads off chickens. Her grandson recalled one time when she averted her eyes as she 


wielded the axe to do so one time, missed the head, cut off the tip of the chicken’s beak, and gave up the project, letting the 
rather stunned chicken wander off on his own. 


| Eunice Daniels Kirkpatrick was born in 1872 in Carroll County, 
wagon and settled in Republic County where Eunice later made her Christ 
River. She and her husband Bert bought a farm in Osbourne County in | 
Kate McColl Crawford was born in 1871 and had four sons an 
grandsons as her own child after one of her sons was widowed. She and 
Kansas, and built the house and outbuildings themselves. Like many oft 
quite old and had to move into the city. 

Myrtle Hesse Houser was born in 1871 in Cham 
to Kansas in 1874, where he built a sod house for the 
| husband when he came to help her father make so 
other” in the process. 


Isadora Whittle Isenberger was born in Goshen, Indiana, in 1869. Her husband James “Harve” Isenberger was a 
teacher, then a merchant, then mayor of Paradise. Her brother-in-law Forrest was a doctor who placed eye-catching ads in the 
Farmer, in which he offered to remove either your tonsils or your hemorrhoids. 

Ardilla Reitzel Benfield was born in 1860 and traveled with her family in a covered wagon from Indianapolis to 
Waterville, Kansas, in 1868. Her parents planted five acres of walnut trees there and so, named the place where she grew up 
Walnut Grove Farm. Ardilla was known for raising large Barred Rock chickens— the best in the world, according to the 


Paradise Farmer which duly recorded her battles with the badgers, possums, and skunks that tried to deprive her of her 
livelihood. 


Illinois. The Daniels came to Kansas in a covered 
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897 and lived on it for sixty-one years. 
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And then there was Edna Nelson, a mystery woman. No one that I interviewed remembered her at all, and her name 
never appeared in the Farmer or in the censuses of the area. I believe she may have been the daughter of Orphiel Hancock, 
visiting from Wild Horse, Colorado, when the quilt top was made. 

These, then, are the forty-two women who pieced the blocks in the quilt top that I purchased in Burton. One of them, 
perhaps, tucked the top away to preserve it, and it lay unfinished and unquilted, for forty years. At some time in the 1970s, 
judging by the fabrics chosen, some misguided soul added a triple border to the quilt top— in neon green, neon orange, and 
hot pink— then tucked it away again, unfinished and unquilted. And so it stayed for another thirty years until I happened 
upon it in Burton, Ohio. 

I took it to my sister Deborah Burns Viebranz who removed those borders, squared up the quilt top as much as 
possible, and added a more suitable border, using a reproduction fabric. Then she and I sandwiched the top with muslin 
backing and a high loft poly-fil batting in order to minimize the bubbling caused by the off-square, variously sized blocks in 
the top, and tied the quilt. 

But even that is not the end of their quilt’s story, for on the back of it I stitched a quilt block made for me by 
Margaret Pooley Maupin, daughter of quilter Sella Sullivan Pooley, from a fabric featuring shamrocks— for luck, she said— 
at the very beginning of my research. And beside it, I stitched a crocheted angel made for me after I had finished my research 
and written a book about the quilters. It was made as a thank you gift by Leona Fink, daughter-in-law of quilter Florence Fink, 
because she “couldn’t write what she felt, but she could make angels.” 

Together the women who signed this quilt were a force of nature— resilient in the face of adversity, eager to improve 
themselves, generous of spirit and heroic in character. At the time that this quilt top was made, dust storms and the 
Depression were raging through Paradise. Helen Burger remembers that crops would not grow, that “only the Russian 
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thistles thrived and were used to feed the stock. The federal government shipped canned meat and fruit and vegetables into 
the city.” She recalled, “We would walk to school and see a cloud coming up in the west or the southwest. It would usually 
be dust. My mother would put wet sheets over the windows and doors to try to keep the dust out.” Donald Brown, son of 
quilter Cora Brown, remembers, watching a dust cloud coming from the west and seeking shelter with a number of people in 
a café across the street. Suddenly the people there could not see the stores opposite them as “dust like a solid blanket” 
moved into the town; then the cloud passed over the café and “everything went dark.” When it was over, someone came into 
the café, saw the people inside covered with dust, was struck by their appearance and described them as “ghosts.” The 
Farmer recorded the deaths of several young men from dust pneumonia, an accumulative condition brought on by working 
too often and too long in clouds of dust. 

Add to those problems, the fact the most of the women who made blocks for this quilt were in a desperate financial 
condition. Their only cash came from selling eggs and cream for six and nine cents, respectively. Things were so bad that 
when Mary and Ray Ewing could not pay their mortgage and lost their farm, the mortgage company did not bother to move 
them from it because, as their daughter Fannie told me, “no one else had the money to buy it.” 

And dust storms and economic depression were not the only problems the quilters and their families faced. The 
1930’s brought them floods, a measles epidemic, and drought as well. The farmers were besieged by beetles, grasshoppers, 
and even jack rabbits that were so destructive that they had to be rounded up in great numbers and clubbed to death. 

It could have been stultifying, living in that place and in that time because there were so many things working 
against them, so many odds against their happiness. But the quilters did not allow it be to so. Instead, with few outside 
resources, they looked to themselves to provide stimulation for minds and spirits. They established the Human Interest Club, 
the Ivamar Study Club, sewing circles, Ladies’ Aide, the Stitch and Chatter Club, the Home Economics Group, the Old Ladies 
Party and the N.B.B.O— the Nobody's Business But Our Own club. They involved themselves in the Women’s Fellowship at 
the Methodist church, the Ladies’ Farm Bureau, the Rebekah Lodge, and the Busy Bees 4-H. They attended revival meetings 
at the Holiness Church and Methodist camp meetings. They took part in debates and quartets, in dramatic presentations and 
glee clubs. 

And every issue of the Paradise Farmer recorded parties— most of which were said to have been surprise parties. 
Surprise birthday parties, surprise anniversary parties, surprise sewing parties. Everyone got a surprise party every year. 
Now, it must seem that, in reality, no one could have possibly ever been surprised, but just think of the joy of pretending to 
surprise and pretending to be surprised. There were also spontaneous card parties, family reunions, picnics, Fourth of July 
celebrations, Sunday School parties, church suppers, Last Day of School picnics. 

And then there was the spiritual nourishment of their families. Stories abound of their kindness which was not 
dulled, but sharpened, by adversity. Sheila Martin Chambers recalls that during her grandmother Clara Martin’s final days, 
Clara would agree to eat with only a single, special spoon. Eight-year-old Sheila was enamored of the spoon which was 
ornately decorated and reached for it, only to be told that it was her grandmother’s spoon and that she could not have it. But 
as Sheila and her parents were leaving, Clara roused herself and said to her husband, “Wylie, get my spoon and give it to 
Sheila’— who still treasures it. Vernita Scott, Lydie Houser’s niece, recalls that Lydie, her sister Ula Bartlett, and her sister- 
in-law Lelia Bartlett would stay up all night making “little Christmas gifts for family members.” 

Even as minds and spirits were nourished, bodies were not forgotten. It is more than clear that when Paradise 
mothers and grandmothers, aunts and great-aunts return to the memories of their family members, they are carrying 
cinnamon roll-ups, Arkansas bacon, mashed potatoes, lemon and mulberry and rhubarb pies, chocolate applesauce cake, 
and fried chicken. Almost everyone I spoke with said he or she could “still taste” a certain pie or eggs cooked in home- 
churned butter or special holiday foods like the scalloped oysters some of the women in Paradise cooked at Christmas. 

Leila Bartlett’s daughters Reta and Neva remember being upstairs in their house, “playing with paper dolls or 
cutting up catalogs” and their mother “appearing at the top landing of our stairs with two bowls of bean soup, a slice of bread 
in the bottom of each bowl.” Kate Crawford’s grandson Charles Lee Crawford remembers “going out to the granary in the 
morning, getting some wheat, and bringing it back to the house where Kate would make the best biscuits.” Fannie Ewing Kerr 
remembers having the measles during the dust storms and her mother bringing her homemade beef broth. “It tasted so good.” 
Glen Zeigler, Eunice Kirkpatricks’ grandson, remembers going to his grandmother’s every Sunday where vanilla ice cream 
was the feature of the meal. “There were plenty of kids to take turns sitting on the freezer and cranking the ice cream.” 

At the time when this quilt was pieced, there was little to celebrate with, little to nourish with, little to give other than 
food, love, and attention. And maybe that was— in some ways— a good thing. That culture, stripped down to its basics by 
poverty and isolation, validated all that is best about people: courage, love of family, generosity of spirit, and resilience in the 
face of insurmountable odds. 

The quilters were not beautiful women— most of them were generous in proportions and gray of hair, and the 
Kansas sun had taken a harsh toll on their faces. They did not dress elegantly— they sometimes swapped feed sacks with 
each other until they got enough of one print to make a dress. They did not live elegantly— most of them lived in small farm 
homes without indoor plumbing or any refinements. Most never traveled farther than Colorado, never drove a car, never flew 
in a plane, never ate in a fine restaurant, never reached true financial security. But what they did do and do very well, was 
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nourish their families and friends and themselves in all possible ways, and it is for this, the best of all reasons that they 
should be and are remembered with respect and admiration. 


And now, this brings me round to what I have wanted to tell you from the very beginning of this paper— 
| the experience of finding the quilt top and researchin 
life. This brings me round to what I reall 
to lead up to. 


what made 
g the lives of the women who made it, such a seminal experience in my 


y want to share with you. And it doesn’t take anywhere near as long to say as it did 


What made the experience of finding the quilt top and learning about the women who made it so significant was 
me, it validated the deepest and best things about the American spirit, things that, in my middle-age, I sometimes 
nder the depressing influence of the news and print media that trumpet the so-called evils and the shallowness of our 
) culture in the eyes of the world and neglect to celebrate enough the goodness and beauty of it. And that validation has 
i spread across many generations, both living and dead. It was validated by the people whom I interviewed and it was 
| validated by what I learned about the quilters themselves. Researching the lives of the women who made the blocks for this 
i quilt taught me, reminded me, and reassured me that whatever happens in the perpetually insecure world, those qualities 
remain, ready to be tapped when they are needed. 

Ihave already told you how that spirit manifested itself in the quilters during the harsh times of the 1930’s. Let me 
now, how it manifested itself in their descendants. I was humbled by the kindness and openness of the forty-two 
people whom I interviewed for the research. I called them as a total stranger, and without hesitation or suspicion, they shared ' 
with me their dearest memories of their mothers, grandmothers, aunts, and neighbors. They gave me their trust, believed that 

my motivations were what I said they were, took me at my word, and so searched through drawers and boxes of old pictures 

and funeral cards, found seventy-year-old books of recipes printed up by churches now gone, copied letters and diaries, 

took photographs of tombstones and memorabilia, loaned me books, and, in general, did everything that they could to assist 
me and asked nothing at all in return. 
It seems to me that this generosity of spirit, this openness of heart is if not solely American, then is at least distinctly 
American. It seems to me that this quilt can, in fact, be seen as a symbol of our American culture in 1934 and of our culture 
today: pieced by many hands, some more blessed than others; fashioned of mismatched, sometimes conflicting, materials; 
pulled and tugged and joined together with effort, frustration, and imperfect result. And yet, when completed, far more 
perfect as a whole than in its separate parts, far more beautiful despite its flaws than it has any right to expect to be. In the 
face of all the challenges that have faced our country in the past few years, it was very, very good, to be reminded of that. 
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